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CHAPTER  XI 

It  is  doubtful  whctlier  Grcifenstein  would 
bave  recognised  bis  brother,  if  hc  liad  met 
him  under  any  other  circumstanccs.  Forty 
years  had  passed  sincc  tlicy  Lad  met,  aüd 
botli  were  old  men.  The  difFerence  between 
their  ao^es  was  not  2freat,  for  Greifenstein's 
father  had  died  within  the  year  of  his  son's 
birth,  and  his  mother  had  married  again 
three  years  later.  In  her  turn  she  had  died 
when  both  were  young  men,  and  from  that 
time  Greifenstein  had  seen  little  of  his  half- 
brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  hi^ 
own  father  in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 
Then  young  Eieseneck  had  entered  the 
Prussian  service,  and  a  few  years  later  had 
been  ruined  by  the  consequences  of  his  evil 
deeds. 

VOL.  II  B 
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( Jivit'i'iistfiii  saw  hcforc  liim  ;i  lall  man, 
with  abundant  wliitc  liair  and  a  snowy 
beard,  of  bronzcd  complcxion,  cvidently 
strong  in  spite  of  liis  years,  chicfly  remark- 
able  for  tlic  hcavy  Ijlack  cyebrows  that 
shaded  bis  small  grey  eyes.  The  latter 
werc  placcd  too  ncar  together,  and  the  eye- 
lids  slanted  downwards  at  the  outcr  side, 
wbich  gave  the  face  an  expression  of  intel- 
ligencc  and  great  cunning.  Deep  lincs  fur- 
rowed  the  high  forehead,  and  descended  in 
broad  curves  from  beneath  the  eyes  tili  they 
lost  themselves  in  the  beard.  Kuno  von 
Kieseneck  was  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
feelings  and  passions,  of  energetic  tempera- 
ment,  clever,  unscrupulous,  but  liable  to  go 
astray  after  stränge  ideas,  and  possibly  cap- 
able  of  something  very  like  fanaticism.  It 
was  indeed  not  credible  that  he  should  have 
done  the  deeds  which  had  wrecked  his  life, 
out  of  cold  calculation,  and  yet  it  was  im- 
possible  to  believe  that  he  could  be  wholly 
disinterested  in  anything  he  did.  The  whole 
effect  of  his  personality  was  disquieting.    ^  " 

He   entered  the  room  with  slow   steps. 
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kecjnng  liis  eyes  lixcd  upou  his  l)rotlicr. 
The  servant  closed  tlic  door  bcliind  hini, 
and  tlie  two  meii  were  alone.  Riese  neck 
pauscd  wlien  he  reachcd  the  middle  of  the 
apartment.  For  a  moment  his  features 
moved  a  little  uneasily,  and  then  he  spoke. 
'  Hugo,  do  you  know  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Greifenstein,  '  I  know 
you  very  well.'  He  kept  his  hands  behind 
him  and  did  not  change  his  position  as  he 
stood  before  the  fire. 

'  You  got  my  letter  ? '  inquired  the 
fuGfitive. 

*  Yes.     I  will  do  what  you  ask  of  me.' 
The  answers  came  in  a  hard,  contemptu- 

Gus  voice,  for  Greifenstein  was  almost 
chokinsj  witli  rao;e  at  beins:  thus  forced  to 
receive  and  protect  a  man  whom  he  both 
despised  and  hated.  But  Rieseneck  did  not 
expect  any  very  cordial  welcome,  and  his 
expression  did  not  vary. 

*  I  thank  you,'  he  answered.  '  It  is  the 
only  favour  I  ever  asked  of  you,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  it  shall  be  the  last.' 

Greifenstein's     piercing     eyes     gleamed 
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(laiiL^^rrously,  and  lor  im  instant  thc  anger 
that  bunied  in  liini  glowed  visibly  iu  liiö 
face. 

*  Your '     Ile   would   liavc  said   '  your 

Word,'  tlirowing  into  thc  two  syllables  all 
the  contcmpt  he  feit,  for  one  whose  word 
had  beeil  so  broken.  But  he  checked  him- 
sclf  gallantly.  In  spite  of  all,  Rieseneck 
was  Ins  guest  and  had  come  to  him  for  pro- 
tection, and  he  would  not  insult  him.  '  You 
shall  be  safe  to-morrow  night,'  he  said,  Con- 
trolling liis  tongue. 

But  Rieseneck  had  heard  the  first  word, 
and  knew  what  should  have  followed  it.  He 
turned  a  little  pale,  bronzed  though  he  was, 
and  he  let  his  band  rest  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair  beside  him. 

'  I  will  not  trouble  you  further,'  he  said. 
'  If  you  will  show  me  a  place  wliere  I  can 
sleep,  I  will  be  ready  in  the  morning.' 

'  No,'  answered  Greifenstein.  '  That  will 
not  do.  The  servants  know  that  a  visitor 
is  in  the  house.  They  will  expect  to  see 
you  at  dinner.  Besides,  you  are  probably 
hungry.' 
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Perliaps  lic  regrettcd  liaviiig  showii  bis 
brotlicr,  even  l)y  thc  Suggestion  of  a  plirasc, 
wliat  was  really  in  bis  beart,  and  tbc  fccling 
of  tbe  ancient  guest-riffbt  made  bim  relent  a 
little. 

*  Sit  down/  be  added,  as  Eicscncck  seemed 
to  besitate.  '  It  will  be  necessary  tbat  you 
dine  witli  us  and  meet  niy  wife.  Wo  must 
not  excite  suspicion.' 

*  You  are  married  tben  ? '  said  Rieseneck. 
It  was  more  like  a  tbouQ-btful  reflection  tban 
a  question.  Tbougli  be  bad  written  to  bis 
brotber  more  tban  once,  tbe  latter's  answers, 
wben  be  voucbsafed  any,  bad  been  curt  and 
businesslike  in  tbe  extreme. 

'  I  bave  been  married  five  and  twenty 
years/  Greifenstein  replied.  It  was  stränge 
to  be  informins:  bis  brotber  of  tbe  fact. 

Eieseneck  sat  down  upon  a  bigb  cbair 
and  rested  bis  elbow  upon  tbe  table. 
Neitber  spoke  for  a  long  time,  but  Greifen- 
stein resumed  bis  seat,  religbted  bis  pipe, 
and  placed  bis  feet  upon  tbe  fender,  taking 
precisely  tbe  attitude  in  wbicb  be  bad  been 
wben   bis   brotber   was    announced.      Tbe 
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Situation  was  almost  iiitolcrable,  ])ut  liis 
lial)its  liolpcd  liini  to  ])ear  it. 

'  1  was  also  married/  said  Eieseneck  at 
last,  in  a  low  voice,  as  tliougli  speaking  to 
himsclf.  '  You  never  saw  my  wifc  1 '  he 
askcd  rather  suddenly. 

'No.' 

'  She  died/  continued  tlic  otlier.  ^  It  was 
very  long  ago — more  than  thirty  years.' 

'Indeed,'  said  Greifenstein,  as  though  lie 
cared  very  little  to  hear  more. 

Again  there  was  silence  in  the  room, 
broken  only  by  tlie  crackling  of  the  fir 
logs  in  the  fire  and  by  the  ticking  of  the 
cloek  in  its  tall  carved  case  in  the  corner. 
A  füll  hour  must  elaj)se  before  the  evening 
meal,  and  Greifenstein  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  his  unwelcome  guest.  At  last 
the  latter  took  out  a  black  South  American 
ci<2^ar  and  lit  it.  For  a  few  moments  he 
smoked  though tfully,  and  then,  as  though 
the  fragrant  fumes  had  the  power  to  unloose 
his  tonfrue,  he  as^ain  besjan  to  talk. 

'  She  died,'  he  said.  *  She  ruined  me. 
Yes,  did  you  never  hear  how  it  was  ?     And 
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yet  I  l()\c(l  her.  Slie  would  not  fullow 
me.  Tlieii  tlioy  sent  mc  somc  of  licr  liair 
aiul  tlie  boy.  But  for  her,  it  might  never 
have  happcued,  aud  yet  I  forgive  her.  You 
never  heard  how  it  all  happened  ? ' 

*  I  never  inquired/  answered  Greifenstein. 
*  You  say  she  ruincd  you.  How  do  you 
mean  ? ' 

*  She  made  mc  do  it.  She  vras  an  en- 
thusiast  for  liberty  and  revolution.  She 
filled  my  mind  witli  ideas  of  the  people's 
sovereignty.  She  talked  of  nothing  eise. 
She  besought  me  on  her  knees  to  join  her 
party,  as  she  called  it.  She  fiattered  me 
with  dreams  of  greatness  in  a  great  re- 
public,  she  illuminated  crime  in  the  light 
of  heroism,  she  pushed  me  into  secret 
societies,  and  laughed  at  me  for  my  want 
of  coura^fc.  I  loved  her,  and  she  made  a 
fool  of  me,  worse  than  a  fool,  a  traitor, 
worse  than  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  for  she 
persuaded  me  to  give  the  arms  to  the  mob, 
she  made  me  an  outlaw,  an  exile,  an  object 
of  hatred  to  my  countrymen,  a  thing  loath- 
some  to  all  who    knew   me.       And    yet   I 
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lovcd  her,  cvcn  wlieii  it  was  all  over,  and 
I  would  liavG  giveii  my  soul  to  have  her 
willi  nie' 

Greifenstein's  face  expressed  unuttcrable 
contempt  for  this  man,  who  in  the  strength 
and  ]»ride  of  youth  liad  laid  down  his 
lionuur  l'or  a  woman's  word,  not  cven  for 
her  love,  since  he  liad  possessed  that 
already. 

*  It  secms  to  mc,'  he  said,  '  that  thcre  was 
one  very  simple  remedy  for  you.' 

'  A  little  lead  in  the  right  place.  I  know. 
And  yet  I  lived,  and  I  live  still.  Why  ? 
I  do  not  know.  I  believed  in  the  revolu- 
tion,  though  she  had  forced  the  belief  upon 
me,  and  I  continued  to  believe  in  it  until 
lono;  after  I  went  to  South  America.  And 
when  I  had  ceased  to  believe  in  it,  no  one 
cared  whether  I  lived  or  died.  Then  came 
this  hope,  and  this  blow.  I  could  almost 
do  it  now.' 

Greifenstein  looked  at  him  curiously  for 
a  moment,  and  then  rose  from  his  place 
and  went  deliberately  to  a  huge,  dark  piece 
of  furniture  that  stood  between  the  Windows. 
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Ile  brouglit  back  a  polishud  inaliogaiiy 
caso,  uiilockcd  it  and  set  it  bcsidc  liis 
brothcr  lipon  tlie  table,  under  tlie  light  of 
thc  lamp. 

Rieseneck  knew  wliat  he  meant  well 
enougli,  but  lie  did  not  wince.  On  the 
contrary  lie  opencd  tlie  case  and  looked  at 
the  beaiitiful  weapon,  as  it  lay  all  loaded 
and  ready  for  use  in  its  bed  of  green  baize 
cloth.  Then  he  laid  it  on  the  table  acfain, 
and  imshcd  it  a  little  away  from  him. 

*  Not  now,'  he  said  quietly.  '  I  am  in 
yoiir  hoiise.  You  would  have  to  declare 
my  identity.  It  would  make  a  scandal.  I 
will  not  do  it.' 

'  You  had  better  put  it  into  your  pocket,' 
answered  Greifenstein  grimly,  but  without 
a  trace  of  unkindness  in  Ins  voice.  '  You 
may  üke  to  have  it  about  you,  you  know.' 

Rieseneck  looked  at  liis  brother  in  silence 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  took  the  thing 
once  more  in  his  hands. 

'  Do  you  mean  it  as  a  gift  ? '  he  asked. 
'  You  mio'ht  not  care  to  claim  it  after- 
wards.' 
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'  Yes.' 

M  tliMiik  you.'  Tic  took  tlie  revolver 
from  thc  ctise,  cxamincd  it  attcntively  and 
then  slippcd  it  iiito  las  brcast-pocket.  '  I 
tliauk  you/  he  repeated.  '  I  do  not  possess 
onc/ 

Greifenstein  wondered  wlietlier  Rieseneck 
would  liave  tlie  courage  to  act  lipon  the 
Suggestion.  To  liim  tliere  was  notliing 
liorrible  in  tlie  idea.  He  was  merely  ofFer- 
ing  tliis  despicable  creature  the  means  of 
escape  from  the  world's  contempt.  He 
himself,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  taken 
his  own  life  lonsj  aojo,  and  he  could  not 
understand  that  any  man  should  hesitate 
wlien  the  proper  course  lay  so  very  clear 
before  him.  He  went  back  to  his  seat  as 
if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  Then, 
as  though  to  turn  the  conversation,  he 
began  to  speak  of  the  plans  for  the  morrow. 
He  did  not  really  believe  in  his  brother's 
intentions,  but  as  an  honourable  man,  ac- 
cording  to  his  lights,  he  considered  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  in  giving  the  weapon. 

'  We  can  ride  a  long  distance,'  he  said, 
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*  aiul  tlicii  WC  call  walk.  Wlicii  you  arc 
oiice  at  tlic  lakc,  you  can  find  a  boat  wliicli 
will  take  you  ovcr.  I  warn  you  tliat  it  is 
far. ' 

'  It  will  be  enougli  if  you  show  nie  tbc 
way,'  answcrcd  Rieseneck  absently.  *  You 
are  very  kind.' 

*  It  is  my  interest/  said  Greifenstein,  un- 
willincr  tbat  bis  feeUnsfs  sboukl  be  misinter- 
preted.     Tben  be  relapsed  into  silence. 

Of  tbe  two,  Rieseneck  was  tbe  more  at 
bis  ease.  Possibly  be  did  not  realise  bow 
bis  brotber  despised  bim.  ]\Ioreover,  be 
bad  associated  during  many  years  witb 
people  of  many  nations,  and  be  did  not 
feel  at  once  tbat  bis  brotber  was  so  very 
different  from  tbese,  or  so  very  differently 
situated  towards  bim.  His  mind,  too,  was 
somewbat  unbalanced  by  tbe  sbock  be  bad 
lately  received,  and  bis  attention  was  con- 
centrated  upon  bimself  ratber  tban  upon 
tbe  tbings  and  persons  be  saw.  During  tbe 
greater  part  of  bis  life  be  bad  made  use  of 
bis  acute  intelbo-ence  in  bis  dealino;s  witb 
tbe    World,   and   under    any  otber    circum- 
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stuiiccs  lic  would  in  all  likelihood  havc 
made  a  dctermiiied  eübrt  to  gain  liis 
brotlier's  sympathy.  But  in  tlic  refusal  of 
bis  application  for  a  pardon  he  liad  believed 
certain,  he  had  suffered  a  severe  blow. 
Deep  in  bis  tortuous  nature  tbere  existed 
at  least  one  sincere  and  good  quaUty,  which 
was  bis  passionate  love  for  bis  native 
country.  It  had  been  distorted  indced, 
throus^b  the  influence  of  anotber  stronf]^ 
affection,  the  love  for  bis  wife  wbile  she  had 
lived,  and,  being  misdirected  by  her  agency, 
the  very  strength  of  bis  patriotism  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  bis  ruin.  Now, 
however,  forty  years  of  exile  had  effaced 
all  belief  in  parties  or  in  the  efficacy  of 
revolutionary  change,  and  had  left  bim 
notbins:  but  the  orioinal  love  of  bis  native 
land,  for  itself,  as  it  was,  or  as  it  might  be, 
werc  it  empire,  kingdom,  or  republic.  What 
did  it  matter,  wbetber  Germany  were  sub- 
ject  to  one  form  of  government  or  to  an- 
otber ?  Time  had  softened  bis  hatreds  and 
had  spread  its  dim  mantle  over  bis  own 
disgrace,  wbile  it  had  exalted  bis  beloved 
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iiation  among  all  thc  nations  of  tlie  carlh. 
Germany  s  victories,  Gcrmaiiy's  uiiity,  thc 
glory  of  her  imperial  race,  thc  pride  of  her 
iron  statcsmen,  thc  untokl  possibilitics  of 
her  future  existence,  all  were  his,  as  they 
belonged  to  every  born  German  by  right, 
to  share  in  and  to  rejoice  over  with  all  his 
heart.  For  forty  years  he  had  dreamed  of 
retnrning,  if  it  were  only  to  live  under  an 
unknown  name  in  some  quiet  hamlet,  if  it 
were  merely  for  the  sake  of  feeling  that  he 
was  like  a  nameless  drop  of  the  blood  that 
flowed  in  his  country's  veins.  He  asked 
nothing  but  the  permission  to  end  his  life 
upon  the  soil  whereon  he  had  been  born. 
Few  years  remaiued  to  liim,  and  he  coiüd 
liave  done  no  härm,  even  had  he  wished  it. 
His  request  had  been  refused,  as  Greifen- 
stein had  foreseen  that  it  must  be,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  a  politieal  delin- 
quent,  but  a  military  criminal,  on  the  plea 
that  the  forgiveness  of  such  a  misdeed 
would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and 
would  constitute  a  very  bad  example. 
Those     unbending     principles     by     which 
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Germany  had  riscu  to  her  liigli  place  would 
not  yicld  a  liair's-breadth  for  all  tlic  suppli- 
cations  of  a  man  wlio  liad  betrayed  bis 
trust,  thougli  he  werc  old  and  broken  down, 
harmless,  and  cven,  pcrhaps,  somcwhat  to 
be  piticd.  The  law  was  not  made  for  the 
young  ratlier  tlian  for  the  aged  ;  it  was  the 
same  for  all,  unchangingly  just  and  pitilessly 
conscientious. 

But  Kieseneck  had  suffered  in  the  one 
tender  spot  that  remained  in  his  heart,  and 
the  wound  had  deadened  his  sensibilities  in 
all  other  respects,  while  it  had  slightly  dis- 
turbed  the  balance  of  his  faculties.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  spoken 
of  his  dead  wife  as  he  did,  if  he  had  realised 
exactly  what  Greifenstein  feit  towards  him. 
The  sufferings  of  the  last  week  had  revived 
in  him  the  memories  of  Ions:  ao;o,  and  he 
had  talked  almost  against  his  will  of  what 
was  in  his  mind. 

He  sat  silently  by  the  table,  and  finished 
his  cigar.  As  he  threw  away  the  stump 
that  remained,  Greifenstein  looked  at  the 
clock  and  laid  down  his  pipe. 
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*  We  dinc  in  a  quartcr  of  an  liour,'  lic  ob- 
served,  rising  to  liis  feet.  Pacseneck  rose, 
too,  and  spread  Ins  broad  tliin  hands  to  the 
blazo  of  the  fire. 

*  Therc  is  a  room  here  Avhich  is  con- 
veniently  situated  for  you/  said  Greifenstein 
opening  a  door,  and  then  striking  a  matcli 
to  show  tlie  way.  He  lighted  the  candles 
upon  the  dressing-table  and  turned  to  his 
brother.  Rieseneck  was  looking  at  him  with 
a  singularly  disagreeable  expression,  which 
Greifenstein  could  not  understand. 

The  simple  action  had  roused  the  exile's 
hatred  and  jealousy.  During  the  last  hour 
he  had  thought  little  of  where  he  was  ;  now 
he  suddenly  realised  the  extent  of  what  he 
had  forfeited.  There  was  nothing  especial, 
in  the  simply  furnished  bedroom,  to  account 
for  his  feelings.  The  thought  that  hurt  him 
embraced  far  more  than  that.  He  saw  his 
brother  rieh,  honourable,  respected,  living  in 
his  ancestral  home,  in  his  own  country  and 
possessing  a  füll  right  to  all  he  enjoyed.  He 
did  not  know  that  there  were  rarely  guests 
in  Greifenstein ;  he  only  saw  how  natural  it 
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was  that  thcy  should  romc,  and  lic  hatcd 
liis  l)iothcr  for  liis  power  to  live  as  bis 
lathers  liad  lived  beforc  liim,  and  to  enter- 
tain  wliom  he  pleased  undcr  his  own  roof. 
He  tliouglit  bitterly  of  Ins  own  l)cautiful 
liome  in  Chili,  for  his  affairs  had  prospered 
in  his  exile,  and  he  had  lived  in  a  princely 
fashion.  He  had  lacked  nothing  for  many 
a  long  year,  saving  only  the  right  to  build 
his  home  upon  an  acre  of  Germau  ground. 
But  that  he  could  not  have,  and  that  he 
envied  his  brother  with  all  his  heart. 
Greifenstein,  however,  paid  no  attention  to 
the  angry  light  in  Kieseneck's  eyes. 

'You  will  find  the  room  convenient,'  he 
Said.  '  You  can  lock  your  door,  and  if  there 
should  be  any  pursuit  and  the  police  should 
come  here  you  have  only  to  go  through 
that  press.  There  is  a  door  in  the  back  of 
it.     Look.' 

He  opened  the  panel  and  held  the  light 
forw^ard  into  the  dark  way  beyond. 

'  Where  does  that  lead  to  ? '  inquired 
Rieseneck. 

'  To  a  small  room  in  the  thickness  of  the 
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maiii  wall.  Tlieiice  a  windiiig  stair  descends 
to  a  passage.  FoUow  tliat  and  you  will 
come  out  iu  tlie  Huu2:er-Tliurm.' 

Such  dcvices  are  common  in  buildings 
of  tlic  old  tinie  in  Gcrmany,  and  Rieseneck 
manifested  no  surprise.  IIc  only  nodded 
gravely.  Greifenstein  closed  tlie  panel  and 
then  left  liim  alone.  Rieseneck,  howxver, 
determined  tliat  before  going  to  rest  he 
would  foUow  the  passage  to  the  end  and 
ascertain  whether  it  really  atForded  a 
means  of  escape,  or  whether  liis  brother 
had  contrived  a  trap  for  liim.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  ordeal  of  dinner  was  before 
him,  and  it  was  necessary  tliat  he  should 
assume  the  part  of  the  visitor,  lest  Greifen- 
stein's  wife  should  suspect  anything.  He 
wondered  vaguely  what  sort  of  woman  she 
was  and  whether  she  knew  of  his  existence. 

Greifenstein  took  the  precaution  of  send- 
ino[  Word  to  his  wife  that  there  was  a  visitor 
in  the  Castle.  In  her  nervous  state  he  feared 
lest  the  sudden  ap23earance  of  a  stranger 
migjht  aoitate  her,  and  althouoh  he  had  lonor 
abandoned  the  idea  that  she  knew^  anything 

VOL.  II  c 
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of  ßicseneck,  liis  cautious  mind  admitted  tlic 
pure  possibility  of  tlicir  liaving  becn  pre- 
viously  acquainted.  Even  in  that  extreme 
Gase,  liowever,  he  could  not  believe  a  re- 
cognition  probable,  for  he  himself  would 
certainly  not  have  known  Rieseneck,  nor 
admitted  that  the  bearded  old  man  was  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  parted  forty  years 
before.  Greifenstein 's  chief  thought  was  to 
get  the  man  away  and  out  of  the  country 
without  any  unpleasant  incident,  and  in 
Order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  forced 
himself  to  behavc  in  his  usual  manner. 
After  all,  twenty-four  hours  would  settle 
the  matter,  and  the  iirst  of  the  twenty-four 
was  already  passed. 

When  Clara  heard  that  there  was  to  be 
a  guest  at  dinner,  her  first  Sensation  was  one 
of  extreme  terror,  but  she  was  reassured  by 
the  Information  her  maid  gave  concerning 
the  general  appearance  of  Herr  Brandt.  The 
woman  had  not  seen  him,  but  had  of  course 
heard  at  once  a  füll  description  of  his  per- 
sonality.  He  was  described  as  a  tall  old 
gentleman,  exceedingly  well  dressed,  though 
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he  liad  arrivcd  on  foot  aud  witliout  luggago. 
The  maid  siipposed  that  bis  effects  woiild 
follow  liim,  siiice  he  liad  clioseu  to  walk. 
Beyond  that,  Ckra  could  ascertain  nothing, 
but  it  was  clear  that  she  did  not  consider 
the  details  she  learned  as  descriptive  of  the 
person  whose  coming  she  feared.     On  the 
contrary,  the  prospect  of  a  little  change  from 
the  usual  monotony  of  the  evening  had  the 
effect  of  exhilarating  her  spirits,  and  she 
bestowed  even  more  attention  than  usual 
upon    the    adornment  of  her  thin   person. 
The  nature  of  the  woman  could  not  die. 
Her    natural  vanity  was  so    extraordinary 
that  it  might  have  been  exj)ected  to  survive 
deatli  itself.      She  belonored  to  that  strano;e 
class  of  people  who  foresee  even  the  effect 
they  will  producc  when  they  are  dead,  who 
leave  elaborate  directions  for  the  disposal  of 
their  bodies  in  the  most  becoming  manner, 
and  who  build  for  themselves  apj)ropriate 
tombs  while  they  are  alive,  decorated  in  a 
style    agreeable    to    their    tastes.        Clara 
arrayed  herseif  in  all  her  glory  for  the  feast ; 
she  twisted   the  ringlets  of  her  abundant 
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fjick'd  liair,  iiiitil  cacli  covcrcd  at  least  oiie 
ol)noxiou.s  liiic  of  forchead  and  tcmplcs  ;  sbe 
laid  tlic  dclicatc  colour  upon  her  sunken 
cliccks  with  amazing  prccisioii,  and  shaded 
it  artistically  with  the  soft  liare's  foot,  tili  it 
was  blendcd  wdtli  the  whitencss  of  the 
adjacent  pearl  powder ;  she  touched  the 
colourless  eyebrow^s  with  the  pointed  black 
stick  of  cosmetic  that  lay  ready  to  her  hand 
in  its  small  silver  case,  and  made  her  yellow 
nails  shine  with  pink  paste  and  doeskin 
rubbers  tili  they  refiected  the  candlelight 
like  polished  hörn.  AVith  the  utmost  care 
she  adjusted  the  rare  old  lace.  to  hide  the 
sinewy  lines  of  her  emaciated  throat,  and 
then,  observing  the  efFect  as  her  maid  held 
a  second  mirror  beside  her  face,  she  hastened 
to  touch  the  shrivelled  lobes  of  her  ears 
w^ith  a  delicate  rose  colour  that  set  off  the 
brilliancy  of  the  singie  diamonds  she  w^ore 
as  earrings.  She  opened  and  shut  her  eye- 
lids  quickly  to  make  her  eyes  brighter,  and 
held  up  her  hands  so  that  the  blood  should 
leave  the  raised  network  of  the  purple  veins 
less  swollen   and   apparent.       The   patient 
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tire-womaii  «T^ave  ono  last  scrutinisinf]:  (^lancc 
and  adjusted  tlic  rieh  folds  of  tlic  silk  gowii 
with  coDsiderablc  art,  altliough  such  taste  as 
slie  possessed  was  outraged  at  tlic  cffcct  of 
the  pale  straw  colour  wlicn  worn  by  such  an 
aged  beauty.  Another  look  into  the  tall 
mirror,  and  Clara  von  Greifenstein  was 
satisfied.  She  liad  done  what  she  could  do 
to  beautify  herself,  to  revive  in  her  own 
eyes  some  faint  memory  of  that  prettiness 
she  had  onee  seen  reflected  in  her  glass,  and 
she  believed  that  she  had  not  altogether 
failed.  She  even  smiled  contentedly  at  her 
maid,  before  she  left  the  Chamber  to  go  to 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
show  herself  to  some  one,  it  was  a  relief 
from  the  thoughts  that  had  tormented  her 
so  long,  it  was  a  respite  from  her  husband's 
perpetual  eflfort  to  amuse  her  by  reading 
aloud.  For  a  few  hours  at  least  she  was  to 
hear  the  sound  of  an  unfamiliar  voice,  to 
enjoy  the  refreshing  effect  of  a  slight  motion 
in  the  stagnant  pool  of  worn-out  ideas  that 
surrounded  her  little  island  of  life. 

She  drew  herself  up  and  walked  delicately, 
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as  shc  wont  into  tlic  drawing-room.  Slic 
had  judged  that  lior  cntrance  would  l)c 
cffcctive,  and  had  timcd  her  Coming  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  her  liusl)and  and  liorr  Brandt 
should  be  thcre  before  her.  The  room 
looked  just  as  it  usually  did  ;  it  was  lux- 
urious,  large,  warm  and  softly  lighted. 
Chira  almost  forgot  her  age  so  far  as  to  wish 
that  there  had  been  more  lamps,  though 
the  shade  was  undeniably  advantageous  to 
her  looks.  She  came  forward,  and  saw  that 
the  two  men  were  standing  together  before 
the  fire.  The  door  had  moved  noiselessly 
on  its  hinges,  but  the  rustle  of  the  silk 
gown  made  Greifenstein  and  Eieseneck  tum 
their  heads  simultaneously.  Clara's  eyes 
rested  on  the  stranger  with  some  curiosity, 
and  she  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  his 
gaze  fixed  itself  upon  her  own  face.  He 
was  evidently  impressed  by  her  appearance, 
and  her  vain  old  heart  fluttered  pleasantly. 

'  Permit  me  to  present  Herr  Brandt/  said 
Greifen  stein,  making  a  step  forward. 

Clara  inclined  her  head  with  an  expression 
that  was  intended  to  be  affable,  and  Eiese- 
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ucck  bowed  gravely.  Slie  sank  into  a  eliair 
and  lookino;  np,  saw  that  lie  was  watching 
her  witli  evident  interest.  It  Struck  her 
that  he  was  a  very  pale  man,  and  though 
she  had  at  first  been  pleased  by  his  stare, 
she  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  as  it  con- 
ti nued. 

'  You  are  old  friends,  I  suppose/  she 
remarked,  ghmcing  at  her  husband  with  a 
smile. 

Both  men  bent  their  heads  in  assent. 

'  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  Herr  von 
Greifenstein  when  we  were  both  very  young,' 
Said  Eieseneck  after  a  pause  that  had  threat- 
ened  to  be  awkward. 

'  Indeed  ?  And  you  have  not  met  for  a 
long  time  !  How  very  stränge  !  But  life 
is  füll  of  such  things,  you  know ! '  she 
laughed  nervously. 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  intonations 
of  Rieseneck's  voice  seemed  to  be  still  rinir- 
ing  in  her  ears,  and  the  vibrations  touched 
a  chord  of  her  memory  very  painfuUy,  so 
that  she  forgot  what  she  was  saying  and  hid 
her  confusion  in  a  lauorh.     Greifenstein  was 
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stju'iiif;  at  the  cciliiii»"  aiid  did  not  sce  his 
l)rotlier  start  and  stcady  liimsclf  against  tlic 
cliimncy-piece. 

At  tliat  momcnt  dinncr  was  announced. 
Clara  rose  witli  an  efFort  from  her  seat,  and 
stood  still.  Slie  supposed  tliat  Herr  Brandt 
woiild  offer  her  his  arm.  but  he  did  not 
move  from  his  place.  Greifenstein  said 
nothing.  A  violent  conflict  arose  in  his 
mind  and  made  liim  hesitate.  He  coiild 
not  bear  the  idea  of  seein«:  his  wife  touch 
even  the  sleeve  of  the  man  he  so  despised, 
and  yet  he  dreaded  lest  any  exhibition  of 
his  feelings  should  make  Clara  suspicious. 
The  last  consideration  outweig'hed  every- 
thing  eise. 

*  Will  you  give  my  wife  your  arm  ? '  he 
said,  addressing  Kieseneck  very  coldly. 

There  was  no  choice,  and  the  tall  old  man 
went  to  Claras  side,  and  led  her  out  of  the 
room,  while  Greifenstein  followed  alone. 
They  sat  down  to  the  round  table,  which 
was  laden  with  heavy  plate  and  curious 
pieces  of  old  German  silver,  and  was  illum- 
inated   by   a   hanging   lamp.      A   hundred 
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persons  niiglit  liave  diiicd  in  tlie  room,  and 
tlie  sliadows  made  llie  paiiellcd  walls  sccm 
eveii  furtlRT  froni  llio  ceiitrc  tlian  tlicy  rcally 
were.  Yast  tropliics  of  skulls  and  antlers 
and  boars'  hcads  loomcd  iip  in  tlic  distance, 
indistinctly  visible  tlirougli  tlic  dim  sliade, 
but  lighted  up  occasionally  by  the  sudden 
flare  of  the  logs  from  the  widc  heartli.  The 
flashes  of  flame  inade  the  stags'  skulls  seem 
to  grin  horribly  and  gleamed  strangely  upon 
the  white  tusks  tliat  protriided  from  the 
black  boars'  heads,  and  reflected  a  deep  red 
glare  from  their  artificial  eyes  of  coloured 
glass.  The  servants  stepped  noiselessly 
upon  the  dark  carpet,  while  the  three  per- 
sons wlio  shared  the  solemn  banquet  sat 
silently  in  their  places,  pretending  to  par- 
take  of  the  food  tliat  was  placed  before 
thcm. 

The  meal  was  a  horrible  farce.  There  was 
something  sombrely  contemptible  to  eaeh  one 
in  the  idea  of  being  foreed  into  the  j)retence 
of  eating,  for  the  sake  of  the  hired  attendants 
who  carried  the  dishes.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  Greifenstein's  hardy  nature  was 
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disgustcd  l)y  tlic  sight  of  food.  Eicseiieck 
sat  erect  in  liis  cliair,  from  timc  to  time 
swnllowing  a  glass  of  strong  winc,  and  look- 
ing  from  Clara's  face  to  tlic  fork  lic  lield  in 
bis  band.  Slic  licrsclf  exereiscd  a  woman's 
privilege  and  refused  cverything,  staring 
consistently  at  the  monumental  silver  Orna- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  table.  Wben  she 
lookcd  up,  Kieseneck's  white  face  scared  her. 
She  had  no  need  to  see  it  now,  for  she 
knew  who  he  was  better  than  any  one, 
better  than  Greifenstein  himself.  That 
power  whose  presence  she  had  once  feit, 
wben  alone  wdth  her  busband,  was  not  with 
her  now.  A  deadly  fear  overcame  every 
other  instinct  save  that  of  self-preservation. 
She  struggled  to  maintain  her  place  at  the 
table,  to  control  the  shriek  of  horror  that 
was  on  her  lips,  as  she  had  struggled  to 
produce  that  feigned  laugh  ten  days  ago, 
with  all  her  might.  But  the  ]Drotracted 
strain  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear, 
and  she  feit  that  her  exhausted  nerves  mio^ht 
leave  her  helpless  at  any  moment.  She  had 
read  in  books  vivid  descriptions  of  the  agony 
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of  death,  but  slie  liad  iicver  fancicd  tbat  it 
coukl  bc  so  liorriblc  as  this,  so  long  diawii 
out,  so  ovcrwlielmingly  bitter. 

In  trutli,  a  morc  fcarful  ordeal  could  not 
be  imagined  tlian  was  imposed  by  a  relcnt- 
less  destiny  upon  tliis  miserable,  paintcd, 
curled  and  jewelled  old  woman  as  she  sat  at 
tlic  head  of  her  own  table.  It  would  liavc 
been  easier  for  her,  had  she  known  that  she 
was  to  meet  him.  It  would  have  been  far 
less  hard,  if  she  had  lived  her  life  in  the 
whirl  of  the  world,  where  we  are  daily 
forced  to  look  our  misdeeds  in  the  face 
and  to  meet  with  smilinsr  indifference  those 
wlio  know  our  past  and  have  themselves 
been  a  part  of  it.  Even  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  for  preparation  would  have  been  better 
than  this  gradual  recognition,  in  which  each 
minute  made  certainty  more  positive.  There 
w^as  but  one  ray  of  consolation  or  hope  for 
her,  and  she  tried  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
He  had  come  because  he  had  failed  to  obtain 
his  pardon,  and  his  brother  was  helping  him 
to  leave  the  country  quietly.  She  was  as 
sure  of  it,  as  though  she  had  been  aequainted 
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with  iill  tlic  (letails.  To-morrow  lio  woiild 
be  gonc,  and  oncc  goiic  lic  woulcl  never 
rctiini,  and  lier  last  ycars  wDuld  bo  free 
from  fear.  The  fact  that  he  came  undor 
a  false  name  showcd  that  shc  was  rii^ht. 
In  an  hour  she  could  excuse  hcrself  and  go 
to  her  room,  never  to  see  his  face  again. 
Her  hands  grasped  and  crushed  the  damask 
of  the  elotli  beneath  the  table,  as  she  tried 
to  steady  her  nerves  by  contemplating  her 
near  deliverance  from  torture. 

Greifenstein  was  the  bravest  of  the  three, 
as  he  had  also  the  least  cause  for  anxiety. 
He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
the  meal  in  total  silence,  and  he  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  produce  a  show  of  con- 
versation. 

'  There  has  been  much  snow  this  year, 
Herr  Brandt,'  he  said,  raising  his  head  and 
addressing  his  brother. 

Eieseneck  did  not  understand,  but  he 
heard  Greifenstein's  voice,  and  slowly  turned 
his  ghastly  face  towards  him. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon/  he  said,  ^  I  did  not 
quite  hear.' 
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t  rv] 


Tliere  has  beeii  inucli  snow  tliis  year,' 
Greifenstchi  ropeated  witli  forcible  distiiict- 
ncss. 

*  Yes/  replied  liis  brotlier,  '  it  seems  so.' 

*  After  all,  it  is  nearly  Christ mas/  said 
Clara,  trcmbliug  in  every  limb  at  the  souud 
of  her  üwii  voice. 

Oüly  an  hour  more  to  bear,  and  she  would 
be  safe  for  ever.  Only  another  efFort  and 
Greifenstein  would  suspeet  nothing.  Riese- 
neck looked  mechanically  at  his  brother,  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  find  something  to 
say.  In  reality  he  was  almost  insensible, 
and  he  hardly  knew  why  he  did  not  fall 
from  his  chair.  A  servant  brouoht  another 
dish  and  Clara  helped  herseif  unconsciously. 
The  man  went  on  to  Rieseneck,  and  waited 
patiently  until  the  latter  should  turn  his 
head  and  see  what  was  ofi*ered  to  him. 

Clara  saw  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
again.  She  could  call  his  attention  by 
addressing  him.  One,  two,  three  seconds 
passed,  and  then  she  spoke.  It  would  be 
enough  to  utter  his  name,  so  that  he  should  - 
look  round  and  see  the    attendant    at  his 
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clbow.  'Herr  Brandt' — tlic  two  sylLables 
were  sliort  and  simple  cnoiigli. 

'  Herr  von  Ricscncck,'  slic  said  quietly. 

In  the  cxtrcmity  of  her  ncrvousness,  her 
brain  Lad  bccome  suddenly  confused  and 
slie  was  lost. 


CHAPTER  XII 

As  tlie  words  escaped  Clara's  lips,  GreifeD- 
stein  started  violently  and  made  as  thougli 
lie  would  rise,  laying  his  hands  on  the  edge 
of  tlie  table  and  leaning  forward  towards  his 
wife.  Tlie  eclio  of  Rieseneck's  name  had 
not  died  away  when  the  unhappy  woman 
realised  what  she  had  done.  Rieseneck 
hiniself  turned  suddenly  towards  her  and 
the  blood  ruslied  to  his  pale  face.  Clara's 
head  feil  forward  and  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  uttering  a  short,  sharp  cry 
like  that  of  an  animal  mortally  wounded. 
The  servant  stood  still  at  Rieseneck's 
side,  staring  stupidly  from  one  to  the 
other.  Fully  ten  seconds  elapsed  before 
Greifenstein  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind. 
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'  Yoii  Jirc  ill,  (Lira/  \\(\  s.'iid  !ii  n  cliok- 
iii^i^'  vuice.  '  i  will  Uikc  }'uu  tu  yuur 
room/ 

IIc  did  not  uiiderstand  tlic  Situation,  aiid 
he  could  not  guess  liow  liis  wife  liad  learned 
tliat  tlie  visitor  was  not  Herr  Brandt  Ijut 
Kiino  von  Rieseneck.  But  lie  was  horrified 
by  tlie  tliouglit  that  slie  sliould  liave  made 
the  discovery,  and  bis  first  idca  was  to  get 
ber  away  as  soon  as  possible.  He  came  to 
ber  side,  and.  saw  tbat  sbe  was  belpless,  if 
not  insensible.  Tben  be  Ufted  ber  from  ber 
cbair  and  carried.  ber  tbrougb  tbe  wdde  door 
and  tbe  small  apartment  beyond  into  tbe 
drawing  -  room.  Eieseneck  followed.  at  a 
distance. 

'  You  can  go/  said  Greifenstein  to  tbe 
servant.  '  We  sball  not  want  any  more 
dinner  to-nigbt.' 

Tbe  man  went  out  and  left  tbe  tbree  to- 
getber.  Clara  lay  upon  a  great  divan,  ber 
busband  standing  at  ber  side,  and  Rieseneck 
at  ber  feet.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but  tbey 
were  glassy  witb  terror,  tbougb  sbe  was 
quite  conscious. 
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'  Clam — are  von  l)rtlcr?'  nskcd  (Ircil- 
cnstoiii  niixioiisly. 

She  o;iisp(Hl  forbrcatli  mikI  scemcd  uiial)le 
to  spcak.  Grcifeiistciii  looked  nt  liis 
brother. 

'  I  cannot  imaciinc  liow  slic  knew  yoiir 
name,'  he  said.     '  Did  you  know  her  before  ? ' 

Rieseneck  had  turncd  white  again  and 
stood  twisting  his  fingers  as  though  in 
some  terrible  distress.  Greifen  stein  had 
not  noticed  his  manner  before,  and  gazed  at 
him  now  in  considerable  surprise.  He 
fancied  that  Rieseneek  feared  discovery  and 
dancrer  to  himself. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  he  asked  im- 
patiently.     *  You  are  safe  enough  yet ' 

While  he  spoke  Clara  endeavoured  to  rise, 
supporting  herseif  upon  one  hand,  and  star- 
ing  wildly  at  Rieseneck.  The  presentiment 
of  a  great  unknown  evil  came  upon  Greifen- 
stein, and  he  laid  his  hand  heavily  upon  his 
brother's  arm. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  he  asked 
sternly.     '  Do  you  know  each  other  ? ' 

The  words  roused  Rieseneck.     He  drew 
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l){ick  from  liis  l)rütlier's  toucli  and  aiiswcrcti 
in  ji  hroki'ii  voice  : 

'  Lct  mc  go.     Let  mc  Icave  this  liousc 

'  No  ! '  cxclaimed  tlic  otlier  firnily.  '  You 
shall  not  go  yct.' 

Again  lie  graspcd  Riesencck's  arm,  this 
timc  witli  no  Intention  of  rclinqiiishing  liis 
hokl. 

'  Let  him  go,  Hugo  ! '  gasped  Clara.  8he 
struo^oled  to  her  feet  and  tried  to  unloose 
the  iron  grip  of  her  husband's  fingers,  strain- 
ing  her  weak  hands  in  the  useless  attempt. 
'  Let  him  go  ! '  she  repeated  frantically. 
*  For  God's  sake  let  him  go  ! '     ' 

'  AVhat  is  he  to  you  ? '  asked  Greifenstein. 
Tlien,  as  though  he  guessed  some  fearful 
answer  to  his  question  he  repeated  it  in  a 
fiercer  tone.  '  What  is  he  to  you  ?  And 
what  are  you  to  her  ? '  he  eried,  facing  his 
brother  as  he  shook  him  by  the  arm. 

'  You  have  cause  to  be  angry,'  said  Riese- 
neck. And  so  have  L'  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Clara's,  and  something  like  a  smile 
flitted  over  his  features. 
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*  Spoak  ! '  coniniaiidcd  (Jreifoiistcin,  to 
wlioni  the  suspenso  was  becoming  imbear- 
able. 

Clara  saw  tliat  liiescneck  was  about  to 
utter  the  fiital  words,  and  witli  a  last  rcm- 
nant  of  cnergy  slie  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  Cover  bis  moutli  witli  her  band.  But  she 
was  too  late. 

*  This  woman  is  my  wife,  not  yours  ! '  lie 
cried  in  rinsrino;  tones. 

In  an  instant  Greifenstein  tbrust  bis 
brotber  from  bim,  so  tbat  be  recled  back 
aijainst  tbe  wall. 

'  Liar ! '  be  almost  yelled. 

Clara  feil  upon  tbe  floor  between  tbe  two 
men,  a  sbapeless  beap  of  finery.  Eieseneck 
looked  bis  brotber  in  tbe  face  and  answered 
tbe  insult  calmly.  From  tbe  moment  wben 
be  bad  recognised  Clara,  be  bad  feit  tbat  be 
must  see  tbe  wliole  borror  of  her  fall  witb 
bis  ow^n  eyes  in  order  to  be  avenged  for  bis 
wrongs. 

*  I  told  you  my  wife  was  dead,'  be  said 
slowdv.  '  I  believed  it.  Sbe  is  alive.  Sbe 
bas  lived  to  ruin  you  as  sbe  ruined  me. 
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dlara  von  Kicscncck — tluil  is  your  iiamc — 
stand  lipon  yonr  fect — lift  up  your  infamons 
face,  and  own  yoiir  lawful  Inisb.'ind  !' 

Even  tbeu  Clara  niiii-lit  havu  saved  her- 
seif.  One  vigoroiis  protest,  and  Greifenstein 
would  without  doubt  liave  slain  Ins  brotlier 
witli  bis  bands.  But  she  bad  not  tbc 
strengtb  left  to  speak  tbe  strong  lie.  Sbe 
draofred  berself  to  ber  accuser's  feet  and 
tbrew  ber  arms  about  bis  knees. 

'  Merey  ! '  sbe  could  not  utter  any  otber 
Word. 

'  You  see,'  said  Rieseneck.  '  Sbe  is  dlive, 
sbe  knows  me  ! ' 

'  Mercy  ! '  groaned  tbe  wretcbed  creature, 
fawning  upon  bim  witb  ber  wasted  bands. 

'  Down,  beast ! '  answered  tbe  tall  old 
man  witb  savage  contempt.  '  Tbcre  is  no 
mercy  for  sucb  as  you.' 

Greifenstein  bad  stood  still  for  some 
seconds,  overcome  by  tbe  borror  of  bis 
sbame.  One  giance  tokl  bim  tbat  bis 
brotber  bad  spoken  tbe  trutb.  He  turned 
away  and  stood  facing  tbe  emj)ty  room. 
His  face  was  convulsed,  bis  teetb  ground 
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lipon  each  otlier,  liis  liaiuls  werc  clenched  as 
in  tlie  agoiiy  of  (Iriitli.  Froiu  liis  straining 
oyes  great  tears  rolled  dowii  Ins  grey  cbeeks, 
the  first  and  tlie  last  tliat  lic  cver  slied.  And 
yet  by  that  stränge  instinct  of  his  character 
wliicli  abhorred  all  manifcstation  of  emotion, 
he  stood  erect  and  motionless,  as  a  soldier 
on  parade.  The  death-blow  had  Struck 
him,  but  he  must  die  on  his  feet. 

Thon  after  a  long  pause,  broken  only  by 
Clara's  incoherent  groans  and  sobs,  he  heard 
Kieseneck's  footstep  behind  him,  and  then 
his  brother's  voice,  calling  him  by  his 
name. 

'  Huofo — what  has  this  woman  deserved  V 

'  Death,'  answered  Greifenstein  solemnly. 

'  She  hclped  to  ruin  nie  through  my 
faults,  she  has  ruined  you  through  no  fault 
of  yours.     She  must  die.' 

'  She  must  die,'  repeated  Greifenstein. 

*  She  has  given  you  a  son  who  is  nameless. 
She  cast  ofi'  the  son  she  bore  to  me  because 
throuo'h  me  his  name  was  infamous.  She 
must  pay  the  penalty.' 

*  She  must  die.' 
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Grcifciistcin  did  not  tiiiii  round  cvcn 
tliL'ii.  H(;  crosscd  llic  luoni  lo  tlic  cliiiiiiu'y- 
piece  iiiid  laid  liis  two  liands  li[)()1i  it.  Still 
he  lieard  liis  brothcr's  voicc,  tliougli  tlie 
words  were  no  longer  addressed  to  liim. 

'  Clara  von  Rieseneck,  your  liour  Las 
come.' 

'  ]\Iercy,  Kuno !     For  God's  sake * 

*  Tliere  is  no  mercy.  Confess  your  crime. 
Tlie  time  is  sliort.' 

The  wretched  old  woman  tried  to  rise, 
but  Rieseneck's  hand  kept  her  ii2)on  her 
knees. 

'  You  shall  do  me  this  justice  before  you 
go/  he  Said.  '  Eepeat  your  misdeeds  after 
me.  You,  Clara  Kurtz,  were  married  to 
me  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.' 

'Yes  —  it  is  true,'  answered  the  poor 
creature  in  broken  tones. 

'  Say  it !     You  shall  say  the  words  ! ' 

Her  teeth  chattered.  Transfixed  by  fear, 
her  lips  moved  mechanically. 

'  I,  Clara  Kurtz,  was  married  to  you,  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven.' 
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'V\w  woiiiairs  iiicrcdible  vaiiity  sur\iv('(l 
everythiiig.  Her  voieo  sank  to  a  whi.sper 
at  tiie  two  last  words  of  thc  datc,  for 
Greifonstoin  Iiad  never  knowii  her  real 
age. 

*  Yoii  caused  me  to  betray  tbe  arst'iial,' 
coutiiiued  Rieseneck  inexorably. 

'  I  did/ 

'  You  abandoned  nie  when  I  was  in 
prison.  When  I  escaped  you  refused  to 
füllow  me.  You  sent  me  false  news  of 
your  death,  with  a  lock  of  your  hair  and 
the  child/ 

Clara  repeated  each  word,  like  a  person 
hypnotised  and  subject  to  the  ^ill  of  an- 
other. 

'  Then  you  must  have  chauged  your 
name.' 

^  I  changed  my  name/ 

*  And  you  induced  Hugo  von  Greifenstein 
to  marry  you,  knowing  that  he  was  my 
brother  and  that  I  was  alive.  I  had  often 
told  you  of  him.' 

Clara  made  the  Statement  in  the  words 
dictated. 
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*  And  now  you  nrc  to  die,  {iiid  iiiay  tlie 
Luid  li;i\  »•  iiH'i'c}'  lipon  )(>iir  siidul  .soul.' 

*Aiid  now  1  am  to  die.  May  thc  Lord 
liavc  nicrcy  lipon  niy  sintul  soul.' 

Released  from  tlie  stern  command  of  her 
judge,  Clara  uttered  a  low  cry  and  feil  lipon 
her  face  at  liis  feet. 

'  You  liave  lieard/  said  Eieseneck  to  liis 
brotlier.     '  It  is  time.' 

Greifenstein  turned.  He  saw  the  tall 
old  man's  c^rcat  fio-ure  standin^]^  flat  a^^ainst 
the  opposite  wall,  and  he  saw  the  ghastly 
face,  half  liidden  by  the  snowy  Ijeard.  He 
glanced  down,  and  belield  a  niass  of  straw- 
coloured  silk,  crumplcd  and  disordered,  and 
just  beyond  it  a  coil  of  faded  hair  adorned 
witli  jewelled  pins  tliat  reflected  the  soft 
light.  He  crossed  the  room,  and  his  features 
were  ashy  pale,  firmly  set  and  utterly  re- 
lentless.  He  had  heard  her  condemnation 
from  her  own  lips,  he  thought  of  his  son, 
nameless  through  this  woman's  crime,  and 
his  heart  was  hardened. 

*  It  is  time,'  he  said.  '  Have  you  anything 
more  to  say  ? ' 
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l\v  waited  for  an  answer,  l»ul  iiüiie  caine. 
C'lara's  lioiir  liad  st  ruck  aiid  slic  kiicw  it. 
There  ^vas  deep  sileiicc  in  tlie  rooin.  'I  licn 
tlie  stillness  was  brokeii  by  a  gasp  for  breatli 
and  by  a  little  rustling  of  tlie  delicate  silk. 
Tliat  was  alL 

Wlien  it  was  done,  tlie  two  brotliers 
stooped  down  agaiii  and  lifted  tlieir  bürden 
and  bore  it  silently  away,  tili  they  reached 
the  room  in  wliicli  tliey  had  first  met. 
Tlieii  Greifenstein  made  sign  tliat  they 
sliould  go  furtlier  and  they  entered  the 
Chamber  beyond,  and  upoii  the  Ijed  that 
was  there,  they  laid  down  the  dead  woman, 
and  covered  her  poor  painted  face  decently 
with  a  sheet  and  went  away,  closing  the 
door  softly  behind  them. 

For  a  momeiit  they  stood  looking  at  each 
otlier  earnestly.  Then  Rieseneck  took  from 
Ins  pocket  his  brother's  gift  and  laid  it  upon 
the  table. 

'  It  is  time  for  us  also/  he  said. 

*Yes.     I  must  write  to  Greif  first.' 

Half  an  hour  later  the  short  and  terrible 
tragedy  was  completed,   and  of  the   three 
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pcrsons  wlio  li;i(|  sat  tof^cthcr  ;it  tli(,'  taljlc, 
öuti'cring  uacli  in  liis  or  her  own  way  us 
much  as  eacli  cuuld  hi'ar,  not  oiic  was  Icft 
alive  tu  teil  tlic  tale. 

Outside  tlie  liousc  of  deatli,  tlie  silent, 
spotless  SHOW  gleamed  in  tlic  liglit  of  tlic 
wanino^  nioon.  Not  a  breatli  of  wind  sif^hed 
amongst  tlie  stately  black  trees.  Only,  far 
below,  tlie  tumbling  torrent  roared  through 
its  lialf-frozen  bed,  and  high  above,  from 
the  summit  of  the  battlement  that  had 
sheltered  so  many  generations  of  Greifen- 
steins from  danger  in  war,  and  in  peace 
from  the  bitter  north  wind,  the  great 
horned  owls  sent  forth  their  melancholy 
note,  from  time  to  time,  and  opened  wide 
their  cruel  himgry  eyes,  as  the  dismal 
souiid  echoed  away  among  the  dark  firs. 

Then  all  w^as  confusion  in  an  instant, 
witliin  and  without.  Lights  flashed  out 
over  the  snow  from  the  deep,  low  gateway, 
voices  rang  in  accents  of  alarm  through 
the  halls  and  spacious  corridors,  huge 
watch-dogs  sprang  to  the  length  of  their 
rattling  chains  and  bellowed  out  their  deep- 
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inoutlucl  crios,  tlie  shrieks  of  frii^^hteiied 
womoii  rose  higli  al)ove  thc  iioise  and  were 
drownod  agaiii  by  tlic  loud  bass  voices  of 
excited  serving-men.  Tlicn  tlicrc  was  tlic 
clatter  of  iron  slioos  upou  tlie  stone  pave- 
meiits  as  tlie  startled  liorse«  worc  led  out 
into  tlie  mooiiliiilit  froni  tlieir  warm  dark 
Stalls,  tlie  tiukle  of  curb  cliaiiis,  tlie  wlieeze 
of  tioliteiiino:  leatlier  o-irtlis,  tlie  clickiiio^  of 
curb  and  siiaöle  l)etweeii  cliampiiig  teetli, 
tlie  purselike  cliiiik  of  spurs  on  booted 
heels,  tlie  soft  duU  tliud  of  riders  spriug- 
ing  into  saddles.  Tlie  iron-studded  gates 
ereaked  back  upon  tbeir  liuge  hinges,  as 
tlie  burly  porter,  pale  with  fear,  dragged 
open  tlie  lieavy  oak  panels.  Lanterns 
fiaslied,  stable-boys  and  liouse  servants 
elbowed  eacli  other  in  tlie  narrow  way  and 
flattened  tliemselves  against  tlie  damp  stone 
walls,  as  tliey  lieard  the  tramp  of  the  ap- 
proacliing  feet.  Tlien  four  strong  horses 
trotted  out,  two  and  two,  into  the  moon- 
light  beyond,  eacli  bearing  on  bis  back  a 
messeno:er  of  the  terrible  tidin q-s  and  all 
breaking  into  a  brisk  gallop  as  the  party 
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disappcaivd  in  llic  iiiottlcd  bkick  and  wliitc 
distaucc  uiidcr  llic  niiglity  trees.  One  rode 
for  Sigmundskron,  and  one  for  tlie  uearest 
surgcon,  one  for  tlie  distant  tovvn,  and  one 
to  bear  the  ghastly  talc  to  Greif  liimself, 
the  namcless  orphan,  wlio  at  that  moment 
was  marching  sword  in  Land  bcside  the 
tall  Standard  of  liis  Korps,  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  students,  in  all  the  mao^nifi- 
cence  of  his  fantastic  dress,  leading  the  great 
torchlight  procession  which  closed  the  aca- 
demic  year,  and  which  crowned  with  a 
splendid  revelry  the  last  act  of  his  Student 
life.  As  he  strode  along,  proud,  successful, 
populär,  the  envy  of  all  his  fellow^s,  the  idol 
of  his  Korps  companions,  pale-faced  ser- 
vants  wxre  laying  the  body  of  his  father 
beside  his  dead  mother  in  the  state  chamber 
of  Greifenstein,  and  frightened  menials  were 
tremblinoj  under  the  weioht  of  the  tall  dead 
man  whose  snowy  beard  blew  about  in  such 
fantastic  waves  before  the  draught  of  every 
opened  door.  As  he  went  up  the  steps  of 
the  festal  drinking-hall  wherein  the  last 
students'  feast  of  the  year  was  to  be  cele- 
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bratcd,  niid  ovvv  wliidi  he  liiinscir  was  to 
presido,  Ünvv  woiiil'ii  wcre  mct  togctlier  in 
distant  Signuindskroii,  rcpeating  thc  scrvicc 
for  the  dead,  beforc  tlie  smouldcring  cmbers 
of  tlicir  ])0()r  firc,  l)y  ihr  dim  liglit  of  tlicir 
oiic  smokiiio:  eaiidle.  Au  iiour  later,  as  tlie 
orclicstra  tliundercd  out  tlic  straius  of  tlie 
soul-stirriuo:  Landesvater,  sustaiuiu<x  but  not 
coverino"  the  c^lorious  cliorus  of  a  tliousand 
frosli  young  voices,  a  grey-haired  woman  in 
a  dark  cloak  was  riding  slowly  througli  the 
snowy  ways  of  the  dismal  forest,  her  horse 
led  carefully  by  the  booted  groom  who  had 
brought  the  news.  Her  face  was  paler  tlian 
ever  it  was  wont  to  be,  but  not  Icss  brave. 
Her  well-worn  mantle  was  no  fit  coverino; 
aQ:ainst  the  bitter  Christmas  air,  but  her 
heart  was  not  cold  within.  She  knew  that 
Greif  would  come  in  the  morning,  or  at 
noontime,  and  cost  what  it  might,  she  would 
not  let  him  face  his  awful  sorrow  alone,  or 
feel  that  none  but  a  hired  hand  had 
smoothed  his  dead  mother's  faded  hair,  or 
closed  his  dead  father's  staring  eyes.  She 
did  what  she  could.     She  sat  as  she  mioht 
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lipon  tlic  mjnr.s  saddle,  and  slie  farcd  tlic 
cruel  cold  iinllincliingly,  eiicouraging  the 
fellow  wlio  Icd  her  liorso  witli  sucli  words 
and  proniises  as  she  was  aljlc  to  dcvise. 

But  tlie  distance  was  grej^t,  the  snow  was 
decp,  and  the  stout  Mecklenlnirgcr  roan  had 
breasted  the  stecp  road  at  a  gallop  only  an 
hour  before.  The  Castle  clock  was  striking 
lialf-past  four  when  the  strong-hearted  Lady 
of  Sigmundskron  was  lifted  from  her  seat 
to  the  pavement  within  the  walls  of  Greifen- 
stein, half  dead  with  cold,  and  horrified  at 
the  thought  of  what  she  had  come  to  see, 
but  calm,  determined  and  füll  of  dignity  as 
only  women,  and  such  women,can  be,  in 
the  presence  of  a  horrible  catastrophe.  She 
took  what  they  ofFered  her,  a  glass  of  strong 
wine  and  a  slice  of  venison,  scarcely  cold 
from  the  ghastly  meal  that  had  preceded 
the  tragedy.  She  did  not  suffer  herseif 
to  think  whence  it  came,  for  she  needed 
strength,  not  only  to  do  her  duty,  but  to 
impose  order  and  quiet  in  the  terrified 
household.  Then  she  listened  to  the  story 
and  visited  the  rooms.     There  were  police- 
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nuMi  in  tlic  liousc,  (juid  iiicii  in  daik  uni- 
rornis  wilh  nicat  yelluw  bcanls  and  grave 
faces,  and  tlierc  was  thc  surgeon,  an  insig- 
nificant  country  leech  in  spectacles,  wlio 
would  have  been  pompous  anywherc  eise 
and  at  any  otlier  timo,  l)ut  wlio  looked 
singularly  lielpless  and  subdued.  Otlier 
officials  would  doubtless  come  in  tlie  course 
of  tlie  early  morning,  to  report  upon  what 
liad  liappened,  but  now  that  tliere  was  a 
responsible  person  present,  a  relation  of  tlie 
dead  and  one  in  autliority,  no  great  diffi- 
culty  could  arise.  One  tliing  only  Frau  von 
Sigmundskron  had  not  understood,  and  that 
involved  tbe  understanding  of  all  the  rest. 
She  did  not  know  wlio  tlie  stran^^er  was, 
wliose  comino;  seemed  to  liave  led  to  the 
final  catastroj^he.  She  guessed  indeed  that 
he  must  be  Eieseneck,  but  tliere  was  no 
evidence  of  his  identity.  It  was  not  until 
she  had  been  three  liours  in  the  house  that 
she  extracted  from  one  of  the  servants  an 
aecount  of  what  had  occurred  before  the 
three  had  so  suddenly  left  the  dinner-table. 
The  man  remembered  having  been  told  that 
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tlic  visilor  was  llcir  I>i;iii(lt ,  l)iit  liis  mistress, 
wlicii  lic  wns  wnitini^  at  tlie  gucst's  sidc,  liad 
certainly  callcd   liiiii   l>y  aiiotlicr  namc.     It 

was  'von  lliescn  ' aiid  sometliiug  more. 

The  servant  was  surc  of  tliat,  and  tlic 
baroness  was  satisfied.  Slie  did  not  carc 
to  teil  bim  wbat  tbe  namc  rcally  was,  for 
sbe  began  to  scc  dimly  that  tbe  triple 
murder  and  suicide  were  in  some  way  tbe 
result  of  tbe  cxilc's  comino-.  Notbini^f  bad 
been  found,  not  a  scrap  of  writing  to  givc 
an  expLanation,  not  a  sign  to  indicate  a  clue. 
Tbe  surgeon's  evidenee  was  simple.  Tbe 
lady  bad  been  strangied,  tbe  two  gentlemen 
bad  sbot  tbemselves.  Notbing-  sbowed  tbat 
tbere  bad  been  any  struggle.  Greifenstein 
and  bis  guest  bad  been  found  in  two  cbairs, 
eaeb  bavino:  in  bis  band  a  revolver  of  wbieb 
one  cbamber  was  empty.  Tbe  position  of 
tbe  wounds  sbowed  tbat  tbey  bad  not  fired 
upon  eaeb  otber.  Wbile  tbe  cause  of  tbeir 
action  was  a  total  mystery  to  every  one 
except  Frau  von  Sigmundskron,  tbe  steps 
of  it  were  singularly  clear.  It  was  evident 
tbat  tbey  bad  killed  Clara  deliberately  and 
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liad  then  killcil  themselves.  Even  tlie 
baronoss  was  obligod  to  adinit  tu  licrsclf 
that  the  nioiv  fact  of  the  exile  returiiiiig 
siuldeiil}'  was  wliully  iuadequate  to  accuuiit 
für  the  tlirec  deatlis. 

Slie  was  a  brave  womaii,  aiid  tliough  slie 
was  profouiidly  liorrified  and  grieved  by 
wliat  liad  liappcncd  slic  was  conscious  that 
she  had  not  suffered  any  great  personal  loss. 
She  had  never  known  Rieseneck,  slie  had 
never  liked  Chira,  and  her  friendship  for 
Greifenstein  had  not  been  great.  Greif 
himself  w\is  safe,  the  only  one  of  the  family 
for  whom  she  feit  any  afl'ection,  and  in 
whom  all  her  hopes  for  her  daughter's  happi- 
ness  were  centred.  But  for  him,  she  would 
have  refused.  the  occasional  hospitality  of 
the  Castle  as  she  had  once  refused  the  tardy 
assistance  of  its  possessors.  It  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  Greifenstein  to  repeat  here 
that  he  never  at  any  time  realised  the 
extremity  of  her  need,  and  that  it  had 
been  Ion«;  before  he  had  learned  that  she 
was  really  poor.  But  the  Lady  of  Sig- 
mundskron    did    not    know    this,    and    she 
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coul<l  not  cuinprclieiid  liow  coinj^letcly  her 
peuury  liad  l)ccu  liiddeu  from  her  rclatioiis 
])y  lier  uwii  woiiderful  maiiagemeiit  and 
indüinitable  pride.  At  prescut,  her  thoughts 
were  absorbed.  by  the  necessity  of  meetiug 
Greif  wheu  he  arrived,  which  must  be  withiu 
a  few  hours,  and  she  sat  calmly  in  her  chair 
linder  the  light  of  the  candles  that  illumin- 
ated.  the  chambcr  of  death,  trying  vainly 
to  frame  some  consoling  speech  which  might 
break  the  violence  of  his  sorrow.  She  knew 
how  he  had.  loved  his  father,  and.  during  his 
last  visit  she  had  noticed  his  increasing 
atfection  for  his  mother.  She  knew  that  he 
was  aware  of  Kieseneck's  existence,  and  she 
tortured  her  weary  brain  in  the  attempt  to 
find  some  explanation  that  woukl  not  pain 
him  needlessly,  and  which  might  neverthe- 
less  seem  to  aecount  in  some  measure  for 
the  cakimity  that  had  overtaken  him.  But 
her  trouble  was  thrown  away,  and  many  a 
cunning  lawyer  might  have  laboured  in  vain 
to  frame  out  of  the  facts  a  consistent  nar- 
rative.  As  the  morning  approached,  the 
intensity   of  her   thoughts   was  diminished 
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by  her  bodily  fatiguc,  und  slic  drcaincd  of 
other  things,  woudering  somewhat  vaguely 
whethcr  it  were  riglit  to  inarry  her  cliild  to 
tlie  sou  of  tlie  murdercr  and  suicidc  wliusc 
dead  body  lay  beside  tliat  of  bis  victim 
uiider  thc  yellow  ligbt  of  thc  tall  caudles, 
to  the  iiepbcw  of  the  traitor,  whose  tall 
figurc  was  stretched  upon  a  couch  in  the 
room  beyond. 

To  most  women  tlie  Situation  would  bave 
beeil  infinit ely  more  painful  tlian  it  was  to 
Tlierese  von  Siüniimdskron.  Slie  was  more 
like  a  sister  of  a  relioious  order  than  a 
woniaii  of  the  world.  Years  of  ascetic  prac- 
tices,  of  constant  self-sacrifice,  of  unswerving 
devotion  had  refined  her  nature  from  the 
fear  of  death,  or  the  dread  of  its  presence. 
We  ask  in  vain  why  an  existence  of  painful 
labour  elevates  some  characters  and  debases 
others,  inspires  courage  in  some  and  in  some 
destroys  the  power  to  face  the  inevitable. 
We  search  our  experience  and  we  know  that 
the  fact  exists,  we  apply  our  intelligence  to 
the  study  of  it  and  we  admit  that  the  cause 
of  the  fact  escapes  us.     The  seeker    after 
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explaiiiitions  are  ])ol(l  witli  l)ig  words  wliic^li 

teil  US  iiothing",  and  call  thcmselves  physio- 

logical  psycliologists,  ur  if   tliat    definition 

falls  they  say  that  tliey  are  psychological 

pliysiologists,  and  establish  a  difference  in 

mcaning    betweeu    the   one   title   and   the 

other.     But  all  the  Greek  words  they  can 

spcll  witli  Latin  letters  cannot  show  us  what 

the  human  heart  is,  nor  make  us  believe  that 

it  is  seated  in  the  riglit  or  in  the  left  side  of 

the  brain,  nor  yet  that  it  is  established  in 

the  middle,  in  the  island  of  Reil ;  any  more 

than  we  admit  that  the  human  heart  has 

anything  to  do  with  the  little  muscle-pump 

we  carry  in  our  breasts  and  which  sometimes 

stops  pumping  just  at  the  wrong  moment 

for  our  convenience. 

*  Life  is  a  continuous  adjustment  of  in- 
ternal relations  to  external  relations,'  says 
the  Apostle  of  the  Misunderstanding.  '  Ad- 
justment' is  good,  for  it  means  nothing.  It 
would  have  shown  better  taste,  however,  to 
Substitute  for  it  a  beautiful  term  of  some 
sort,  with  a  Greek  root,  a  Latin  suffix  and 
an    English    termination,    because    in   that 
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casc  a  largo  majority  of  pcu})lr  woiiM  iicmt 
liave  fouud  out  that  thc  wholc  plira.se  was 
blatant  nonsense.  Wliat  are  internal  rela- 
tions  ?  Did  tlie  cliief  destroyer  of  common 
sense,  tho  rliicf  executioner  of  good  Englisli, 
mean,  porhaps,  the  relations  between  that 
wliich  is  witliin  and  that  which  is  without  ? 
He  mio;ht  liave  said  so.  It  would  not  have 
meant  mucli,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
meant  somcthing.  And  if  lifo  is  this,  then 
death  must  be  the  opposite,  and  death  be- 
comes  'a  cessation  of  the  adjustment  of 
internal  relations  to  external  relations,'  and 
if  that  is  w^hat  it  nieans  we  ouglit  to  say  so 
when  a  man  is  dead,  althouQ:h  nature  con- 
tinucs  to  adjust  the  internal  and  the  external 
relations  afterwards  in  a  w^ay  we  do  not  care 
to  see. 

Fortunately  for  Frau  von  Sigmundskron, 
she  had  not  read  the  works  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Misunderstanding,  and  was  conse- 
quently  able  to  bear  her  Situation  witli  some 
degree  of  equanimity.  But  it  was  a  hard 
one  for  all  that,  and  she  could  not  help 
making    some    very    ignorant    but    sincere 
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rciloxioiis  iij)()ii  tliat  stato  wc  call  lifc,  and 
lipon  that  otlicr  statc  wliich  is  so  near  to 
it,  Wliat  her  thoughts  woiild  liave  Ijcen 
likc  had  shc  known  all  that  had  liappcned, 
it  is  not  casy  to  say.  If  she  had  known 
that  she  was  entitled  by  the  laws  of  her 
country  to  Greifenstein  and  to  all  that  be- 
longed  to  the  name,  as  the  only  living  and 
legitimate  heir,  she  would  certainly  have 
looked  at  the  future  in  another  way.  But 
she  had  no  reason  for  thinking  that  all  was 
not  Greifs.  So  far  as  she  knew,  she  was 
still  the  poor  widowed  gentlewoman  she  had 
been  twelve  hours  earlier,  striiggling  against 
poverty,  starving  herseif  for  her  daughter, 
looking  to  herself  for  courage  and  support, 
and  to  her  child's  wellbeing  as  the  only 
source  of  her  own  happiness.  The  same  in 
all  respects  save  one,  and  that  one  change 
brought  with  it  many  bitter  doubts.  So 
long  as  Greifenstein  and  Clara  had  been 
alive,  Hilda's  marriage  with  Greif  had  seemed 
riglit  in  her  eyes.  She  regretted  Riesen eck's 
disgrace,  as  a  family  disaster,  but  her  con- 
science  was  not  so  sensitive  as  to  look  at 
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it    in    the    liijlit    ul"    iiu    obstacle    tu    tlie 
Union. 

Now,  liowever,  tlicre  was  tliat  l)efüre  her 
— tlierc  upon  the  bed  of  state  in  the  glare 
of  the  liiihts — which  chanQ^ed  cvorvthinfy 
vory  much.  Betwecn  Greif  and  Ililda  lay 
Greifs  murdered  motlier,  and  Greifs  father 
dead  by  his  own  band.  Therese  von 
Siümundskron  was  a  Greifenstein  at  heart, 
and  she  would  rather  face  misery  and 
starvation  than  oivc  her  child  to  one  whose 
name  must  for  cver  be  branded  with  such  a 
story.  Very  soon  she  feit  that  it  would  bc 
impossible,  and  the  prospect  of  so  much 
suffering  for  Hilda  appalled  her.  She 
thought  of  Greif,  too,  and  she  was  pro- 
foundly  grieved  for  him,  for  she  had  already 
looked  upon  him  as  her  son.  Of  course,  for 
the  present,  there  could  be  no  talking  of 
tbe  matter.  If  the  poor  fellow  did  not  go 
mad  with  sorrow,  he  would  nevertheless 
wish  to  put  off  his  marriage  for  a  year  or 
more.  She  thought  of  Hilda's  disappoint- 
ment  at  the  prospect  of  even  retarding  the 
happy  day,  she  thought  of  the  girl's  despair 
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wlicn  slie  sliould  kiiow  tliat  the  day  could 
ncvcr  comc. 

Thcii  lior  resolution  nlmost  brokc  down, 
and  slie  cven  ar^i^ued  witli  herseif  af^ainst  it. 
Greif  was  innocent.  It  was  no  fault  of  bis, 
he  had  no  share  in  the  fearful  doings  of  last 
night,  he  was  far  away,  thinking  of  Hilda, 
dreaming  that  he  led  her  np  the  aisle  of  the 
cliurch,  coimting  the  momcnts  until  he 
could  conie  back  to  her.  Why  should  he 
sufFer  the  consequences  of  what  others  had 
done  ?  Why  should  Hilda's  young  life  be 
wTecked,  condemned,  perhaps,  to  perpetual 
poverty,  ruined,  most  assuredly,  by  the 
overthrow  of  its  only  happiness  ?  Could 
they  not  marry  and  live  here,  as  Greifs 
father  and  mother  had  lived  for  years  ? 
Could  they  not  be  everything  to  each  other, 
and  nothing  to  the  world  ? 

Why  had  Greifenstein  and  Eieseneck 
killed  Clara  ?  The  question  cut  short  the 
good  baroness's  attempt  to  justify  the 
marriage.  It  rose  suddenly  in  her  mind 
and  covered  every  other  thought  with  a 
veil.     Since  that  day  when  jDoor  Clara  had 
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bc'liavod  SO  straiigely  on  lieaiiiig  of  tlio 
miniesty,  Fi-au  von  Sigmuiidski-on  liad  nl- 
ways  bolicved  tliat  shc  kucw  inore  of 
Rieseneck  than  aiiy  onc  eise  siipposcd. 
Rieseneck  liad  comc,  and  he  liad  not  l)een 
in  the  hoiise  thrce  hours  wlien  everytliing 
was  over.  AVliat  liad  happened  ?  No  onc 
knew.  Tliose  wlio  had  known  had  acted 
out  tlieir  own  tragedy  to  tlic  end  and  were 
gone  with  their  sccret.  The  authorities  had 
already  taken  cognisance  of  their  deaths 
and  had  drawn  up  their  preliminary  report. 
The  three  would  be  Imried,  perhaps  side  by 
side,  in  the  vault  of  the  Greifensteins,  and 
no  living  person  could  ever  know  what  had 
passed  during  their  last  moments.  The 
most  careful  search  had  brous^ht  no  trace  of 
writing  to  the  light  excepting  a  letter 
addressed  to  an  luiknown  person,  evidently 
written  before  the  catastrophe,  which  had 
been  found,  directed  and  stamped  for  the 
post,  upon  the  library  table.  Everytliing 
in  the  house  had  been  found  in  order,  every 
object  in  its  place.  The  servants  had  heard 
the  two  sliots  and  had  tried  to  enter  the 
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rooni,  l)ul  it  liad  l)ccn  lockccl  witliin.  A 
lad  liad  climbcd  along  tlic  cornice  until  lie 
could  scc  tliroiii^di  tlic  window  aiid  liad 
comc  back  paUi  witli  torror.  In  IIk;  ])rc8- 
encc  of  tlic  wliole  liouscbold  tliü  door  liad 
bccn  forced,  and  all  liad  seen  togetber  the 
liideous  sigbt.  Tbat  was  all  tberc  was  to 
bc  known. 

As  tbe  Castle  clock  Struck  one  boiir  after 
auotlier,  tlie  baroness  feit  tbat  every  minute 
was  carry ing  tlie  secret  furtber  beyond  ber 
reacli,  and  yet,  as  tbe  time  passed,  tbe  efFect 
of  tbat  secret's  existence  upon  ber  own 
miud  grew  more  and  more  clear  to  berself 
Sbe  could  never  give  Ililda  to  Greif.  Sbe 
could  never  sufFer  ber  cbild  to  mate  witb  a 
man  wbose  existence  was  oversbadowed  by 
sucb  a  bistory,  innocent  tbougb  be  assuredly 
was  bimself. 

And  yet  Greif  was  Coming,  and  sbe  bad 
ridden  all  tliose  weary  miles  tbrougb  tbe 
freezino'  nicrbt  in  order  to  meet  bim  at  bis 

o         o 

own  o-ate.  in  order  to  comfort  bim,  to  ©ive 
bim  tbe  belp  of  ber  presence,  tbe  consolation 
of  a  friend  in  bis  utmost  need.     Would  it 
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coiisolc  liini  to  know  tliat  \\(i  inust  lose;  the 
only  surviving  tliing  tliat  was  dear  to  liim, 
tlic  hopc  of  Ililda  ?  Her  licart  bcat  at  tlie 
thoiight  of  tlio  i^aiii  lio  would  suflVr,  tliuiigli 
it  liad  beeil  calni  ciioui»!!  in  the  sifjlit  of  tlic 
great  liorror. 

But  slie  could  not  yield  the  point.  In 
spite  of  her  gentle  face  she  had  all  the  un- 
bending  qualities  of  her  masterful  couiitry- 
men,  as  well  as  all  the  pride  of  the 
Greifensteins.  She  could  not  yield,  let  the 
resistance  cost  wliat  it  nii^ht. 

The  late  winter  s  dawn  stole  tlirou2[h  the 
crevices  of  the  Windows,  whicli  had  been 
opened  more  than  oncc  diiriiig  the  night. 
The  contrast  of  the  still  grey  rays,  seen 
tlirou2^h  the  flickerinc:  lioht  of  the  candles 
that  fiUed  the  place  of  death,  was  terribly 
unpleasant.  The  baroness  rose  and  fastened 
the  shutters  carefully.  As  she  turned  back 
she  shuddered  for  the  first  tinie  since  she 
had  come.  The  slio-ht  exertion  had  stirred 
her  tired  blood  and  had  madc  her  moment- 
arily  nervous.  The  room  lookcd  very 
naturally.     The  huge  carved  bed   of  State 
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witli  its  eiiurmoiis  r;m(H)y  was  wherc  slic 
had  always  sccii  it  wlieii  she  liad  visitcd  tlie 
house.  The  massive  furniturc  was  arranjred 
as  usual,  saving  that  there  w^ere  high 
pedestals  placed  al)Out  the  bed  to  support 
the  hcavy  candlesticks.  Nothing  eise  was 
changed.  But  lipon  that  bed  lay  two 
straight  things,  side  by  side,  covered  all 
over  with  fine  linen.  The  great  secret  of 
death  was  there,  and  death  had  taken  with 
liim  the  key-w^ord  of  a  stränge  mystery. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

Rex  sat  in  a  carcless  attitudc  in  a  corner  of 
Greifs  small  room,  watclüng  Ins  fricnd  as 
he  arrayed  himself  in  tlic  ofiicial  dress  of  a 
Korps  Student  for  the  Coming  fcstivity.  It 
was  to  be  Greifs  last  appearance  in  public 
as  a  fellow.  To-morrow  tliere  would  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Korps  and  he  would  resign 
his  functions,  and  some  one  eise  would  be 
elected  in  his  stead.  Rex  watched  him 
curiously  and  hummed  the  first  stanza  of 
the  '  Gaudeamus ' — 

*  Give  our  hearts  to  gladness,  then, 
While  the  young  life  flashes  ! 
Wlien  our  joyous  youtli  is  gone, 
Wlien  old  age's  aches  are  done, 
Earth  shall  liave  our  aslies  ! ' 

'  I  wish  you  would  not  sing  that  song  ! ' 
exclaimed  Greif,  a  little  impatiently.    '  There 
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will  bc  tiinc  cuougli  to  excrcise  your  voice 
lipon  it  wliL'ii  WC  Ijcgiu  to  tlirow  iiway  the 
torclics/ 

*It  is  tlic  only  soiig  I  cver  hcard  that  lias 
any  truth  in  it/  answ^ered  Kex. 

'  You  oiiglit  to  write  onc  about  the  vortcx, 
and  call  it  tlic  pliysicist's  Lameut,'  laughcd 
tbe  otlier. 

'  The  idea  is  not  new.  Scheffel  made 
geological  jokes  in  verse  and  sang  them.' 

*  Go  tliou  and  do  likewise  !  But  do  not 
make  the  idea  of  turning  into  a  philistine 
more  unpleasant  than  it  naturally  is.' 

'  We  have  all  been  through  it/  said  Kex, 
'  and  most  of  us  have  survived  the  chauge. 
With  insects,  the  Caterpillar  turns  into  the 
pretty  moth.  With  Korps  students,  the 
butterfly  becomes  sooner  or  later  a  crawling, 
philistine  grub.  The  moral  superiority  of 
the  w^orm  over  the  moth  is  manifest  in  his 
w^orks.     Have  you  read  your  speech  over  ? ' 

'  I  know  it  by  heart.  Help  me  wdth  the 
scarf,  will  you  ? ' 

'  Vanity  of  vanities  ! '  laughed  Eex  as  he 
began  to  knot  the  coloured  silk. 
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Greifs   costume    is  worlli  a  word  of  dc- 
scription.      He   wore  ii  closc-litliiig   yellow 
jacket,  lioavily  trimmod  witli  black,  white 
and  yellow  frogs  and  crossed  cords,  in  tlic 
hussar  fashion,  and  finislied  at  tlie  neck  in 
tlic  military  manner  witli  a  stifl'  high  coHar. 
Ilis  leijs  were  encased  in  tii>lit  breechcs  of 
white  leather,  and  long  polished  boots  with 
riding  fiaps  wcre    drawn  above    the  knce. 
The  long  straight  rapicr  hung  in  its  gleam- 
ing  shcatli  by  his  side,  the  colours  of  the 
Korps  being  done  in  velvet  upon  the  basket- 
hilt.      Over  his   rii»;ht  Shoulder   he   wore  a 
heavy  silk  scarf  of  the  three  colours,  whicli 
was  tied  in  a  big  knot  near  the  sword-hilt. 
Upon  his  bright  hair  a  very  small  round 
cap,  no  bigger  tlian  a  saucer,   and  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  was  held  in  its  place 
by  mysterious  means,  involving  the  conceal- 
ment  of  a  piece  of  elastic  beneath  his  short 
curls.     Upon  the  table  lay  a  pair  of  white 
leather   gauntlets.      The  whole    effect   was 
theatrical,  but  in  the  surroundings  for  which 
the  dress  was  intended,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  both   strikino-   and  harmonious.     It  dis- 
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playcd  lo  tlie  l)ost  {idviiiitagc  tlie  youiig 
maii'.s  finc  pioportioiis  aiid  athletic  figure, 
aiid  wlicre  tlicre  were  to  Ix'  Iiuiidreds  similarly 
aria}'(.'d,  witli  only  a  dili'crcncc  of  colour  to 
distiiiguisli  ÜR'ir  evcn  ranks,  tlic  rcsult 
could  not  difier  greatly  from  a  military 
parade.  ludeed  tlie  costume  is  not  morc 
gaudy  than  many  modern  uniforms  and  is 
certainly  as  tasteful. 

'  I  am  sorry  it  is  tlie  last  time/  said  Greif 
sadly,  as  his  friend  finished  tlie  knot.  Tlien 
he  went  to  tlie  window  and  looked  once 
more  at  tlie  dim  outline  of  tlie  cathedral 
spire  and  listened  to  the  water  rusliing 
throusrh  its  cold  bed  in  tlie  dusk-  far  below. 
He  knew  that  he  should  look  out  but  a  few 
times  more.  He  did  not  knovv  that  this 
time  was  the  last.  Eex  was  looking  for  his 
overcoat,  and  as  he  moved  about  the  room 
he  sang  softly  another  stanza  of  the  old 


song- 


Sliort  and  sweet  this  life  of  ours, 

Soon  its  cord  must  sever  ! 

Deatli  conies  quick,  nor  brooks  delay, 

Ruthless,  he  tears  us  away, 

No  man  spares  he  ever.'. 
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*  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  sing  that  song 
any  niorc  !'  criod  Greif.  *  I  am  sacl  cnough, 
as  it  is,  witliout  your  cat 's  music' 

Rex  laughcd  oddly. 

'  I  am  as  sad  as  you,'  he  said,  a  momciit 
later,  with  an  abrupt  cliange  of  maniier. 

*  You  do  not  act  as  tliougli  you  werc/ 
observed  Greif.     *  What  are  you  sad  about  V 

*  World-sorrow.' 

'Has  the  vortex  fidlen  ill?'  inquired 
Greif  ironically. 

*  It  is  likely  to,  I  fear.  Come  along  !  It 
is  time  to  be  oflf.  You  must  not  keep 
everybody  waiting.' 

Sometliiuo-  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  Struck 
Greif  and  aflfected  him  disagreeably.  He 
held  up  the  light  to  Rex's  face,  and  saw 
that  he  was  pale,  and  that  his  stränge  eyes 
looked  weary  and  lifeless. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Rex?'  he  asked 
earnestly.  '  Are  you  in  any  trouble  ?  Can 
I  do  any thing  for  you  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  thank  you/  answered  the  other 
quietly. 

Greif  set  down  the  lamp  upon  the  table 
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aiid  sccmcd  to  hcsitatc  ii  inomcnt.  Then 
lie  turiicd  agaiii  and  laid  Lis  band  upon  liis 
frieüd's  arm. 

*Eex,  do  you  want  money  ?'  askcd  Greif. 
*  You  know  I  havc  pleiity.' 

In  tbe  eyes  of  a  Korps  Student  the  want 
of  casli  appears  to  bc  tlie  only  ill  to  wbicb 
flesb  is  beir.     Kex  smiled  ratber  sadly. 

'  No,  I  do  not  want  money.  I  tbank  you, 
all  tbe  same.' 

'Wbat  isit  tben  ?     Inlove?' 

*  In  love  ! '  Eex  laugbed.  '  I  would  teil 
you  tbat  soon  enougb/  be  added  carelessly. 
*No — it  is  a  more  serious  matter.' 

'  If  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you ' 

'  Look  bere,  Greif/  interrupted  tbe  otber, 
'  we  bave  grown  to  be  good  friends,  you  and 
I,  during  tbis  term.  You  are  going  away, 
and  I  may  never  see  you  again.  You  may 
as  well  know  wby  I  fraternised  witb  you  so 
readily.  I  bave  bad  your  friendsbip  so  far, 
and  if  I  must  lose  it,  I  may  as  well  lose  it 
at  once.' 

Greif  opened  bis  brigbt  eyes  and  stared 
at  bis  friend  in  considerable  astonisbment. 
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llr  tliouglit  tliat  he  kiicw  liim  well,  and  Iic 
could  not  imaijine  wliat  was  comiiiix. 

*  I  do  not  see  wliat  could  liappen  to  cause 
tliat,'  lic  answcrcd. 

*  Do  you  ivniember  tliat  evcning  wlicn 
you  first  came  to  my  rooms  ? ' 

*0f  coursc/ 

*  Have  I  gained  any  advautage  from  our 
acquaintance,  excepting  your  society  and 
tliat  of  your  Korps  ?  Tliink  well  before 
you  ans  wer.' 

*  Certainly  not,'  replied  Greif.  '  I  am 
quite  sure  tliat  you  liave  not.  Wliat  a 
foolisli  question  !' 

*  It  seems  so  to  you,  no  doubt.  But  it  is 
far  from  foolisli.  You  say  tliat  you  remem- 
ber  tliat  evening  well.  Tlien  you  recollect 
tliat  I  told  you  I  knew^  notliing  of  you  or 
your  family.  I  made  certain  predictions. 
Well,  I  made  tliem  aceording  to  tlie  figure, 
as  you  saw^  by  tlie  unexpected  arrival  of 
that  telegram.  But  I  lied  to  you  about  the 
rest.  I  knew  perfectly  well  wlio  you  were, 
wlience  you  came,  and  wliat  your  fiitlier  s 
lialf-brotlier  liad  done.' 
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Greif  hacl  drawn  back  a  littlc  during  tlic 
first  part  of  this  declaration.  At  tlie  State- 
ment tliat  Rcx  liad  deceived  him  he  started 
and  drew  bimself  np,  bis  face  sbowing 
pbiinly  enougb  tbat  bis  wratb  was  not  far  off. 

*  And  may  I  ask  your  reasons  for  practis- 
ing  tbis  deception  upon  me  V  be  inquired 
coldly. 

'  Tbere  is  but  one  reason,  and  tbat  is  of  a 
somewbat  startling  nature/  returned  Rex, 
leaning  back  against  tbe  table  and  resting 
bis  two  bands  upon  it.  '  You  allow  tbat  I 
bave  got  no  personal  advantage  out  of  your 
friendsbip.  I  desired  none.  I  only  wanted 
to  know  you.' 

'Wby?' 

*  Because  I  am  your  cousin.  My  name  is 
Rieseneck.  I  am  tbe  only  son*  of  your 
fatber's  balf-brotber/ 

Greifs  eyes  flasbed,  and  tbe  bot  blood 
mounted  to  bis  face.  Tbe  information  was 
surprising  enougb,  and  bis  batred  of  bis 
uncle  was  likely  to  produce  trouble. 

'  How  did  you  dare  to  impose  upon  me 
in  sucb  a  way  ? '  be  cried  angrily. 
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'No  one  cver  s})caks  to  mo  of  daring,' 
aiiswered  Rex,  wlio  scemed  (juilc  uiiinovod. 
'  I  dare  do  most  tliiugs,because  1  luivc  iiotliiiig 
to  lose  but  a  little  money,  my  good  name 
of  Rex,  and  niy  lifo.  As  for  my  not  calling 
myself  Rieseneck,  I  liave  not  imposed  upon 
you  any  more  tlian  lipon  any  one  eise,  by 
doing  so.  My  father  calls  himself  Rex  and 
I  have  never  been  known  by  any  other 
appellation.' 

'  But  you  sliould  have  told  me ' 

*  Doubtless,  and  so  I  have.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  chosen  my  own  time,  and  that 
I  have  allowed  myself  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing  you  before  disclosing  my  identity.  You 
woiild  have  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
witli  me  had  you  known  wlio  I  was.  After 
all,  you  are  the  only  relation  I  have  in  the 
World,  and  I  have  asked  you  for  nothing, 
nor  ever  shall.  I  learned  that  you  were  a 
Student  here,  and  I  came  to  Schwarzburg 
expressly  to  meet  you.  I  noted  your  usual 
seat  at  the  lecture  where  we  met,  and  I  put 
myself  next  to  you  with  the  Intention  of 
making  your  acquaintance.      Now   I  have 
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told  voll  cvcrytliing.  You  nrc  ;it  lilx'rty  to 
know  mc  or  not,  licnccfortli.  You  ])rcfcr 
not  to  know  nie.  Is  it  so?  Well,  I  Iiave 
donc  }oii  HO  injui}'.  Good-bye.  I  wish 
you  good  luck.' 

Tliereupon  Rex  took  up  liis  luit  und  witli 
a  sliglit  inclination  of  tlie  head  went  towards 
tlie  door.  His  stony  eyes  did  not  turn 
to  Greif,  wlio  miglit  have  secn  in  thcm 
a  strangely  pained  expression,  wliich  would 
have  suprised  him.  Greif  liesitated  between 
his  sincere  friendship  for  Rex  and  his  horror 
of  any  one  so  closely  connected  with  Riese- 
neck. It  was  very  hard  to  choose  the  right 
course  with  so  little  preparation,  and  he  was 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  the  sudden  dis- 
closure.  But  his  natural  generosity,  com- 
bined  with  an  undefinable  attraction  he  feit 
towards  the  man,  overcame  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

'  Rex  ! '  he  called  out,  as  his  friend  was 
already  passing  through  the  doorway. 

Rex  stopped  and  stood  still  where  he 
was,  turning  his  head  so  that  he  could 
see  Greif. 
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*  Stay,'  Said  Greii'  alinost  iiivolimtarily. 
'  We  cannot  part  Company  in  tliis  way.' 

*  If  it  must  bc  at  all,  it  werc  best  that  it 
were  done  (piickly/  answered  Rcx,  liolding 
tlic  handle  of  tlie  door. 

*  It  must  not  be  done,'  returned  Greif  in  a 
decided  tone.  *  If  I  am  attachcd  to  you,  it 
is  for  what  you  are,  not  for  wliat  your  father 
was,  or  is.' 

'  Think  the  matter  over,'  replied  tlie  otlier. 
^  I  will  wait,  if  you  please.  I  deceived  you 
once.  It  is  fair  that  I  should  submit  to  your 
decision  now.' 

He  closed  the  door  and  went  to  the 
window,  where  he  stood  still,  looking  out 
into  the  dusk,  and  turning  his  back  uj^on 
Greif.  The  latter  paused  an  instant,  and 
then  came  forward  and  laid  one  band 
upon  his  friend's  Shoulder.  He  acted 
still  under  the  same  impulse  of  generosity 
which  had  first  prompted  him  to  keep  Eex 
back. 

*  Eex — it  depends  upon  you.  If  you  will, 
we  shall  be  friends  as  ever.' 

'  I  ? '    exclaimed  Eex,   turning  suddenly. 
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'  Witli  all  my  licart.      Is  tlicrc  anytliing  I 
desire  more  ? ' 

*  Good — so  bc  it,  tlicii !  '  aiiswercd  Greif 
takiüg  bis  band  boldly. 

*  So  be  it ! '  rcpeated  Rex. 

*  Aud  now/  Said  Greif,  '  wby  did  you 
cboose  tbis  momeüt  to  teil  nie  your  secret  ? ' 

*  Do  you  want  to  know  ?  Tbere  is  a 
reason  for  tbat,  too,  and  not  a  pleasant  one.' 

'  I  can  bear  it.' 

*  To-nigbt  my  fatber  will  sleep  under  your 
fatber's  bouse.  You  will  bear  tbe  news 
before  morning.  To-morrow  I  sball  leave 
bere  to  meet  bim  in  Switzerland — or  not,  as 
tbe  case  may  be.  He  bas  been  refused  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  amnesty,  but  be  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  tbe  country  quietly.  I 
cannot  leave  bim  alone  any  longer.' 

Greif  turned  a  little  pale  at  tbe  intelli- 
gence. 

'  Tben  tbis  is  tbe  danger  you  foretold,'  be 
Said. 

'Yes.' 

'  Wbat  will  bappen  at  Greifenstein  to- 
nigbt  ? ' 
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'  llow  call  I  toll ! '  oxcljiimed  Rex.  '  Tlicrc 
iiiay  bc  an  aiigry  nicctiiig.  Tlierc  may  be 
worse.  C)r  your  fatliers  licart  may  be 
softeued ' 

*  You  do  iiüt  kuuw  liiiii.  Thcii  iny  uiicle 
has  written  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  receivcd  tbc  letter  to-day,  before  Com- 
ing here.  Do  you  see  tbat  it  was  better  to 
have  this  explanation  now,  ratlier  than  to 
wait  for  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  Yes — it  was  better.  Let  us  go,  for  the 
time  presses — truly  I  have  no  heart  for  this 
sport  to-night.     I  wish  I  were  at  home.' 

*  Do  not  wish,'  said  Rex  gravely.  '  You 
could  not  help  matters.' 

Greif  extini>;uislied  the  lioht  and  the  two 
men  groped  their  way  down  the  dusky  stair- 
case  in  silence,  both  feeling  that  an  excep- 
tionally  difficult  Situation  had  been  passed 
through  with  singular  ease,  both  recognising 
that  the  explanation  had  been  hurried  over 
in  a  way  hardly  to  be  accounted  for,  except 
by  the  theory  that  neither  wished  to  lose 
the  other's  friendship.  And  yet,  both  Greif 
aud  Rex  knew  that  their  decision  had  been 
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final.  The  onc  li.id  notliing  morc  to  con- 
ceal.  'i'lie  otlier  liad  notbing  Icft  to  forgivo. 
Rcx,  likc  Ricscncck  liimsclf,  believcd  that 
liis  motlicr  liad  dicd  long  ago.  Greif,  likc 
all  tlie  rest,  was  Ignorant  of  his  own  mother's 
identity.  Sons  of  one  motber  tbey  went  out 
of  tbe  bouse  sidc  by  side,  not  dreaming  that 
tbey  were  anytbing  more  tban  cousins,  wbose 
fatbers  were  balf-brotbers,  little  guessing 
tbat  witbin  a  few  sbort  hours  tbe  fatber  of 
eacb  and  tbe  motber  of  botb  would  be  lying 
stiff  and  stark  in  tbe  cbambers  of  lofty 
Greifenstein. 

Tbey  reacbed  tbe  great  dark  buildings  of 
tbe  University,  and  found  tbemselves  in  a 
dense  crowd  of  students  of  all  colours,  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  multitude  of  otbers  wbo 
belonged  to  no  associations.  Here  tbey 
parted,  for  Eex  could  not  walk  in  tbe 
Swabian  Korps  and  must  go  witb  tbe  black 
bats. 

'  AYe  sball  meet  in  tbe  ball,'  said  Greif 
burriedly.  '  Your  place  is  at  our  table  as 
usual.' 

And  so  tbey  parted.     In  a  few  moments, 
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Greif  liad  fouiul  liis  conipauiüiis  by  tlic  lall 
Standard  whose  colours  canght  a  fcw  strug- 
gling  rays  of  light  from  the  street-lamps. 
Evcry  oue  was  talkiiig,  smoking,  stamping 
cold  feet  lipon  the  stones  in  the  effort  to 
keep  warm,  cracking  jokes,  both-  good  and 
bad,  craning  necks  to  see  the  position  of  the 
Standards,  making  agreements  for  pairing  at 
the  '  Landesvater/  and  generally  compkiin- 
ing  that  the  town  clocks  were  all  slow  that 
night  in  Schwarzburg.  Occasionally,  a  roar 
of  laughter  arose  in  the  distance,  where  some 
unlucky  burgher  had  found  his  way  into  a 
group  of  students  and  was  being  made  the 
butt  of  a  good-humoured  jest.  And  be- 
ncath  the  high,  laughing  tones,  the  perpetual 
hum  of  a  thousand  talking  voices  neither  rose 
nor  feil,  but  droned  unceasingly  like  the  long 
pedal  in  a  fugue,  whose  füll  deep  note  Stands 
still  amidst  the  strife  of  moving  sounds,  as 
the  sun  stood  while  the  battle  was  fought 
out  in  Ajalon.  The  very  life  of  the  multi- 
tude  seemed  to  produce  a  sound  of  its  own, 
in  the  breathing  of  a  thousand  pairs  of  strong 
young  lungs,  in  the  beating  of  a  thousand 
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young,  untircd  liearts,  in  thc  pulsjition  of  so 
iiiucli  youth  l)r()Ught  togctlier  to  onc  place. 
A  blind  man  mifi^ht  havc  tlioufjht  himself  in 
tlie  presence  of  some  onc  monstrous  human 
giant,  overflowing  witli  enormous  vitality, 
warming  thc  whole  nif^lit  witli  Ins  brcath, 
stirrin^  the  whole  air  with  each  carcless 
movement  of  Ins  vast  body.  Tliere  is  some- 
thing  mysterious  in  a  crowd,  most  of  all  in 
a  crowd  at  nio^ht.  The  throne?  has  simul- 
taneous  perceptions  and  movements,  a  Joint 
sense  of  power  or  of  fear,  a  circulation  of 
consciousness  as  complete  as  that  which 
exists  in  thc  nerves  of  every  individual. 
Thousands  of  men,  of  whom'  each  alone 
would  act  differently  from  his  fellows,  arc 
all  irresistibly  impelled  to  think  the  same 
thoughts,  to  feel  the  same  emotions,  to  yicld 
to  the  same  influences,  or  to  join  in  the  same 
work  of  destruction.  But  no  onc  of  them 
all  can  teil  why  he  so  feels,  thinks  and  acts ; 
the  mystery  of  the  crowd  is  upon  him,  and 
sways  him  whithcr  it  will,  powerless,  half 
unconscious,  and  whoUy  irresponsible. 

The  deep  cathedral  bell  tolled  the  hour  of 
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seven.  Before  tlie  strokes  were  all  counted, 
the  lium  of  tlie  multitiule  liad  swclled  to 
twicc  its  former  strength,  and  every  one  feit 
himself  jostled  a  little  by  liis  neighbour. 
Then  came  the  sharp,  clear  voices  of  those 
who  directed  the  forming  of  the  procession, 
the  shufüing  of  many  feet,  and  the  muftled 
but  irritated  movements  of  those  who  had 
to  make  way.  Then  rose  a  sudden  flare  of 
light  in  a  corner  of  the  dark  mass,  followed 
quickly  by  another  and  another,  tili  many 
liundreds  of  torches  were  aflame,  sputtering, 
Smoking  and  sending  up  tongues  of  flame 
into  the  black  air.  Ag^ain  a  word  of  com- 
mand,  and  the  even  tramp  of  footsteps 
began  to  be  heard,  a  mere  patter  as  of  big 
raindrops  upon  stones  at  first,  but  swelling 
gradually,  and  increasing,  tili  the  sound 
roused  o^reat  echoes  from  the  orlowinor  build- 
ings,  while  the  blazing  pitch  flared  up, 
brio^hter  and  brio^hter,  into  a  broad  sea  of 
tlame  that  flowed  away  in  a  narrow  stream 
of  fire  as  the  great  Company  filed  out  of  the 
Square  into  the  street  beyond.  Then,  as  the 
place  of  meeting  was  emptied,  a  breeze  of 
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cold  air  riishcd  iiito  tlie  vacaiit  spacc ;  tlicrc 
was  liunyiiig  and  scunying  of  tliosc  wlio 
remaincd  last,  as  thcy  ran  to  take  thcir 
placcs,  and  wliilc  a  l)urst  of  marcli  music 
was  lieard  in  the  distance  at  tlic  head  of  tlic 
column,  tlie  last  stragglers  feil  into  the  file 
beliind,  the  last  torch  disappcared  into  the 
naiTow  Street,  and  the  broad  space  that  had 
been  so  füll  was  left  utterly  deserted,  illu- 
minated  only  l)y  a  dozen  dim  gaslights  in 
exchange  for  the  lurid  glow  which  a  mo- 
ment  earlier  had  lit  up  every  wall  and  house 
from  Corner  stone  to  pointed  gable. 

In  front  of  all,  marched  the  Swabians,  the 
high  Standard  waving  in  front,  the  burly 
second  of  the  Korps  striding  along  upon 
its  left  with  drawn  rapier  and  clattering 
scabbard,  while  ujDon  the  right  Greif  walked, 
an  erect  and  commandino;  fio'ure,  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  the  bright  liglits  behind  him. 
His  face  w^as  pale,  and  his  teeth  were  set,  for 
as  he  led  the  head  of  the  column  he  found 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  had  occurred  during 
the  last  hour,  and  time  to  fear  what  was  yet 
to  happen.     Willingly  he   would  have  left 
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tili'  rank  and  lia.stened  to  liis  ludi^^in«-  in  limc 
to  bo  read}'  für  tlio  night  train.  A  few  sliort 
liours  would  liave  brouglit  liim  to  lii.s  liome 
to  learu  tlie  trutli,  wcre  it  good  or  evil. 
Bat  thc  tliing  was  impossible.  He  was  of 
all  otliers  tliat  night  the  man  most  watched, 
most  admired,  most  envied.  It  was  his  last 
torchlight  procession,  his  last  turn  of  pre- 
siding  at  the  great  festival  that  was  at  hand, 
the  last  drauG^ht  of  that  brilliant  student's 
life  he  loved  was  at  his  lips.  He  could  never 
asjain  do  wliat  he  was  doino:  to-nij^ht.  To- 
moiTOW  another  would  be  chosen  in  his  place, 
and  to-morrow  he  was  to  join  the  dull  ranks 
of  the  outer  philistines.  The  thought 
brouglit  suddenly  a  flash  of  wild  recklcss- 
ness  into  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  his 
reflexions,  and  as  he  halted  the  column 
before  the  Eector's  house  and  started  the 
ringing  cheer  for  the  *  Magnificus,'  his  voiee 
rang  out  with  a  metallic  clearness  that  sur- 
prised  himself 

'  Hoch  !    Hoch  !    Hoch  ! '    The  vast  chorus 
that  followed  his  lead  cheered  his  heart. 

What  could  Eieseneck  do  at  Greifenstein, 
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aftcr  all  ?  Tlicre  mi'ilit  bc  a  disa^rccal^le 
sceue.  'J\vo  of  tlicm,  pcrhaps.  That  would 
be  all,  aud  Rieseneck  would  go  away,  never 
to  return  again.  Ecx  and  Ins  predictions? 
Bah  !  The  man  bclievcd  in  the  power  of  the 
Stars,  and  Greif,  wlio  trod  so  firmly  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  torchcs,  believed  in  youth, 
and  would  not  forfeit  Ins  last  draught  of 
glorious  youthfulness  for  any  such  nonsense. 

On  and  on  the  procession  marched,  halting 
in  the  street  where  some  favourite  professor 
lived,  in  order  to  give  him  three  thundering 
cheers,  then  tramping  on  to  another  and 
another,  down  the  high  street,  round  the 
cathedral,  back  at  last  to  the  sqüare  whence 
they  had  started. 

Shoulder  to  Shoulder  the  students  ranged 
themselves  against  the  walls  of  the  houses 
in  serried  ranks,  drawing  back  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  space  in  the 
middle.  There  was  a  pause,  and  a  deep 
silence  for  several  minutes.  Then  the  trum- 
pets  and  horns  flared  out  the  grand  old 
hymn  of  Student  life,  the  '  Gaudeamus  igitur, 
juvenes    dum    sumus,'   and  all   those  fresh 
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young  voices  took  iip  tlie  straiu  witli  tliat 
perfoct  unison  wliicli  only  Germans  kiiow 
how  to  give  to  an  improvised  chorus — 

Gaudeamus  igitur,  juvenes  duiu  sumus,  post  jucundam 
juventutem,  post  molestam  senectutem,  nos  habebit 
humus,  nos  liabcbit  humus. 

Ubi  sunt,  qui  ante  nos  in  mundo  fuere  ?  Vadite  ad 
superos,  transite  ad  inferos,  ubi  jam  fuere. 

Vita  nostra  brevis  est,  brevi  finietur,  venit  mors  velociter, 
rapit  nos  atrociter,  nemini  parcetur. 

Vivant  omnes  virgines  faciles,  formosae,  vivant  et  mulieres, 
vivant  et  mulieres  bonae,  laboriosae, 

Vivat  academia,  vivant  professores,  vivat  membrum  quod- 
libet,  vivant  membra  quaelibet,  semper  sint  in  flore. 

As  the  last  stanza  was  siing,  in  slow  and 
solemn  measure,  the  students  began  to  throw 
away  their  torches.  First  one  alone  sliot 
out  from  the  belt  of  fire  that  surrounded 
the  Square,  meteorlike  in  a  wide  arch,  and 
feil  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  amidst 
a  shower  of  sparks.  A  dozen  followed  al- 
most  immediately,  then  a  hundred,  and 
hundreds  more,  tili  all  the  thousand  lay  to- 
gether,  a  burning  heap,  throwing  up  clouds 
of  lurid  smoke  into  the  night,  and  illuminat- 
ing  the  great  buildings  with  a  broad  red  glare. 
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Greif  stood  still  a  inonient,  watcliiiig  thc 
bonfire,   and   then  .slieatlied  Ins  rapicr  and 
turned  away.     To  liim  it  was  a  sorrowful 
siglit,  this  ending  of  bis  last  torchliglit  pro- 
cession.     He  remcmbercd  how,  as  a  young 
novice,  he  had  stood  in  the  same  place,  bis 
beart  füll  of  a  stränge  enjoyment,  and  be 
wisbed  tbat  be  could  go  back  to  tbose  days 
and  live  bis  life  again.    During  nearly  tbree 
years  since  tbat  time  be  bad  been  a  Student ; 
during  more  tban  one  be  bad  been  a  soldier, 
serving  bis  time  witb  tbe   cuirassiers,  and 
Coming  into  tbe  town  as  often  as  be  could 
to  spend  an  bour  witb  bis  Korps.     It  was 
all  over  now,  never  to  begin  again.     Only 
among  tbose  soldiers  wbom  be  bad  learned 
so  easily  to  love,  could  be  bope  to  find  again 
sometbing  of  tbat  good  fellowsbip  be  bad 
enjoyed  witb  tbe  bretbren  of  tbe  Swabian 
Korps.     Only  in  larger  strife  could  be  bence- 
fortb  feel  tbat  glorious  excitement  of  combat 
wbicb  bad  grown  to  be  one  of  bis  nature's 
cbief  cravings.     Tbe  Korps  life  bad  done  its 
work  in  tbe  direction  of  bis  cbaracter,  de- 
veloping  bis  latent  love  of  Organisation  and 
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law,  aecustoining  liiiu  tu  look  upon  culd  steel 
as  the  arbitcr  of  riglit,  and  ii])()n  his  country 
as  the  stronixost  amou«^  tliose  tliat  draw  tlic 
sword. 

'  Eartli  sliall  havc  our  ashes ! '  he  cx- 
claimcd  sorrowfully  as  lie  turned  away, 
quotiiig  the  hxst  words  of  the  song. 

*  Undoubtodly,'  answered  a  familiär  voice 
beside  him.  '  Uudoubtedly — whcrefore  the 
best  thing  we  caii  do  is  to  make  the  earth 
ours  without  delay/ 

Greif  laughed,  as  he  recognised  Hex.  The 
latter  had  made  his  way  round,  during  the 
throwing  of  the  torches,  in  order  to  accom- 
pany  his  friend  to  the  drinking-hall.  They 
moved  away  together  in  the  great  crowd. 
One  ceremony  was  ended,  the  next  would 
bes^in  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  as 
soon  as  all  the  Korps  were  collccted  in  the 
hall.  This  time,  however,  the  Company 
would  include  the  Korps  only,  witli  their 
friends,  and  such  members  of  other  Univer- 
sities  as  had  come  over  to  Schwarzburor  to 
join  in  the  festivity. 

'  And  now  for  my  last  speech,'  observed 
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Greif,  as  tlicy  vvalkcd.      *  1  woiider  what  is 
liappening  at  liomc' 

Rcx  (lid  not  makc  any  answcr,  1)iit  Greif 
saw  tliat  lic  Ijont  bis  hcad,  and  seemed  to 
Start  nervously.  The  re})ly  came  long  after- 
wards,  as  they  were  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  drinkin 2[-liall. 

'  I  would  rather  not  know  what  is  hap- 
pening,'  said  Rex.  '  But  I  would  like  to 
know  where  you  and  I  shall  be,  to-morrow 
at  this  bour. 

'Probably  togetber,with  all  good  Swabians, 
at  my  farew^ell  feast.' 

Eex  shook  bis  liead.  Tbere  was  not  time 
for  more,  as  they  were  already  within  the 
building  and  Greif  was  obliged  to  attend  to 
other  matters. 

The  ball  was  splendidly  decorated.  Eacli 
of  the  Korps  bad  a  portion  of  the  walls 
allotted  to  it,  before  whicb  its  tables  were 
arrano'ed  in  order.  From  the  rafters  to  the 
floor  vast  draperies  of  coloured  stuffs  were 
bung  and  festooned  so  as  to  show  off  the 
insignia  of  each  association  to  the  best 
advantage,  panoplies  of  swords  and  helmets, 
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escutcheons  witli  broad  bands  of  gold,  silver 
and  l)]a('k,  scores  of  richly  mountcd  drink- 
ing-honis,  taken  from  every  kind  of  beast, 
from  tbc  Italian  ox,  from  tbc  Iiidian  buffalo, 
from  tbe  abnost  extinct  ibex,  and  from  tbe 
American  mountain  sbecp — gifts  from  old 
members  of  tbe  Korps  wbo  bad  wandered 
over  tbe  workl,  biit  bad  not  forgotteu  tbeir 
obl  companions  —  silver  taukards  upon 
brackets,  old  Standards  of  softened  bue  pro- 
jecting  out  above,  or  crossed  above  coats- 
of-arms,  in  sliort,  every  object  of  beauty 
and  value  wbicli  bad  become  tbe  property 
of  tbe  Swabians  during  tbe  last  fifty  years. 
Every  otber  Korps  bad  done  tbe  same,  tili 
not  a  foot  of  tbe  walls  was  left  bare.  Higb 
above,  in  a  gallery,  sat  tbe  musicians,  wbo 
were  to  accompany  tbe  songs  witb  tbeir 
instruments,  durinsr  tbe  nis^bt. 

Tbe  students  assembled  quickly  and  took 
tbeir  seats.  As  tbe  clock  Struck  nine, 
Greif,  as  president  of  tbe  presiding  Korps, 
called  for  silence,  and  ordered  tbe  open- 
ing  '  Salamander.'  Hundreds  of  glasses 
rattled  upon  tbe  oak  boards  in  strict  time, 
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aiid  tlic  ofliciiil  Kneipe  was  declared  opened. 
The  music  burst  out  gloriously,  echoing 
among  tbe  great  wooden  beams  of  the  high 
roof,  and  song  lipon  song  rose  füll  and 
melodious  from  below.  At  bist  Greif  rose 
again  to  bis  feet,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
lipon  bim  in  tbe  dead  silence  which  suc- 
ceeded  tbe  joyoiis  strains.  He  was  very 
pale,  biit  it  was  easy  to  see  that  bis  pallor 
was  caused  by  tbe  emotion  of  tbus  taking 
leave  of  bis  old  comrades,  rat  her  than  by 
any  nervousness  about  bis  speech. 

He  spoke  long  and  well,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  a  sbort  loud  burst  of  ap- 
plause.  It  was  bis  especial  good  fortune 
to  address  tbe  assembled  Korps  for  tbe 
second  time  since  bis  name  bad  been  in- 
scribed  upon  tbe  roUs  of  tbeir  beloved  Alma 
Mater;  bis  greatest  sorrow  was  caused  by 
tbe  tbougbt  that  he  bad  tbrown  bis  last 
torch,  and  must  soon  drain  bis  last  toast  as 
one  of  tbeir  number.  Life  w^as  divided  by 
a  sbarp  line  into  two  portions,  of  wbieb  tbe 
sadder  began  wben  rapier  and  colours  were 
bung  up  at  bome  to  accumulate  tbe  dust 
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tliat  falls  from  ]>liilistiüisiii.  Tlicii  tlie  hcad 
must  wcary  itself  with  staid  matters,  and 
the  band  must  loosen  its  hold  upon  tlie 
schlüger  and  forget  its  cunning  fence. 
Happy  wcre  thosc  wlio  merely  exchangcd 
the  whistling:  blade  of  the  student  for  the 
heavy  sabre  of  the  soldier,  the  green  forest 
Made  of  the  mensur  for  larf]^er  battlefields 
and  the  hope  of  brighter  fame,  who,  having 
shed  an  ounce  of  blood  in  defence  of  their 
Student  colours,  could  look  forward  to  shed- 
ding  all,  to  the  last  drop,  for  king  and 
couutry.  Happy  were  those  few  to  whom 
the  Korps  was  the  beginning  of  an  active  life, 
and  not  the  mere  breathing  space  of  liberty 
and  good  fellowship  between  the  school 
bench  and  the  desk.  But  whatever  was  to 
foUow,  whatever  had  gone  before,  none 
knew  so  well  as  they  themselves,  how  sweet 
was  the  first  taste  of  freedom,  and  how 
swiftly  the  bright  time  glided  away  amidst 
the  music  of  the  rapiers,  the  clash  of 
beakers,  and  the  song  of  free  German 
Yoices. 

Greif  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the 
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Korps  in  ihv.  lifo  of  tlic  Uiiivcrsity,  lipon 
tlie  part  pLiycd  l)y  tlic  Univcrsity  in  thc 
lifo  of  tlic  wliole  land,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  trace  Germany's  victories  directly  to 
tlieir  origin  in  thc  daily  lifc  of  Gcrman 
students,  so  diffcrcnt  from  that  in  otlier 
countrics.  Moreover,  in  liis  own  opinion, 
and  in  tliat  of  most  of  his  hearcrs,  Schwarz- 
burg  liad  no  rival  —  ccrtainly  nonc,  he 
added,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  belonged 
to  it.  Where,  in  all  Germany,  were  there 
such  Professors,  such  monuments  of  learn- 
ing  ?  What  schools  had  given  more  famous 
names  to  the  land,  or  even  so  many  ?  As 
the  p'ood  mother  at  home  was-  to  each 
Student  in  that  assembly,  so  was  their  dear 
Alma  Mater  to  tliem  all.  He  drank  his 
beaker  to  all  good  Korps  students,  to  all 
the  brave  colours  there  assembled,  to  all 
the  Professors,  to  the  Univcrsity  itself. 

^  Hoch,  Schwarzburg  !  Hoch  ! '  he  cried 
in  ringing  tones  as  he  raised  his  glass  high 
in  air. 

'  Hoch  !  Hoch  !  Hoch  ! '  shouted  hun- 
dreds  of  voices. 
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sva 

t'xcrcitiuiii      Salainandri ! 

Eins! 

Zwei ! 

Drei ! ' 

Greif  brouglit  liis  glass  down  upon  the 
table  as  he  spokc  tlie  last  words,  and  the 
long  roll  began,  like  rattling  miisketry, 
again  and  again,  to  tlie  due  numbcr  of 
times. 

Greif  sat  down  amidst  tlmndcrs  of  ap- 
plause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  made 
a  specch  rather  better  than  tlic  average  of 
such  Performances,  but  a  cool  observer,  or 
one  accustomed  to  such  scenes  would  have 
known  that  he  could  not  fail  to  bc  loudly 
applauded.  He  was  the  favourite  hero  of 
them  all.  Young,  handsome,  brave,  popu- 
lär, not  lacking  the  assurance  that  leads  a 
crowd,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
his  last  feast  would  crown  his  University 
triumphs,  with  a  success  passing  even  his 
own  not  very  modest  expectations. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  music  rose  and  swelled  and  died  away. 
Beneath  the  brilliant  light  there  was  clash- 
ing  of  beakers  and  joyous  drinking  of  deep 
toasts  in  the  intervals  between  the  songs. 
At  regulär  intervals  Greif  demanded  silence 
and  proposed  the  liealth  of  each  of  the 
other  Korps,  one  by  one,  in  the  order  of 
their  precedence  for  the  year.  A  couple 
of  hours  passed  in  tliis  way,  and  then  the 
signal  was  given  for  the  singing  of  the 
'Landesvater,'  and  the  instruments  Struck 
up  the  stirring  strain.  Then  at  the  head 
of  each  table  rose  the  two  eklest  fellows, 
each  with  a  pointed  sword  in  his  hand. 
In  time  with  the  music,  they  stood  and 
Struck  their  rapiers  one  against  the  other, 
exchanging  caps  at  the  last  bars,  and  run- 
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mucr  tlic  sliari)  bladc  tliroiiG:li  tlic  cm- 
broidercd  velvct,  so  tliat  tlie  small  head 
covering  ran  down  upon  thc  liilt.  Next, 
wliile  the  otliers  stood  upon  tlie  floor,  tlie 
two  leaders  mounted  upon  the  bench  behind 
cach  row,  on  o})posite  sides  of  the  table, 
chishins:  their  swords  in  time,  hic^h  above 
the  heads  of  the  carousers ;  and  as  the 
verse  ended,  eaeh  snatched  the  cap  from 
the  crown  of  the  man  who  sat  below  him 
and  ran  it  down  his  IjLade  as  he  had  pre- 
viously  donc  wilh  his  partner's.  Eeaching 
in  due  time  the  end  of  the  board,  the  tw^o 
stood  Crossing  and  recrossing  their  weapons, 
until  all  the  others  in  the  great  hall  had 
done  the  same  and  not  one  head  remained 
covered.  AVith  this  the  first  half  of  the 
'  Landesvater '  was  ended,  and  a  solemn 
toast  was  drunk  to  the  health  of  the  sove- 
reign.  The  second  part  was  gone  through 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  leaders  returning 
along  the  rows  with  the  same  ceremony  and 
restorino'  to  each  man  his  own  head  coveringr 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  verse.  It  is  a 
Strange  old  custom  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
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to  (liscovcr  tlic  origin,  tliougli  tlic  mcaning 
iä  clcar  eiiuugli.  Evciy  man  of  tlic  as- 
sembly  pledges  liis  head  to  live  and  die 
for  Ins  sovereign  prince  or  king,  and  in  a 
country  wliere  loyalty  is  a  fact,  and  patriot- 
ism  a  passion,  tlie  cxpression  of  both  by  an 
ancient  ceremony  is  solemnly  imposing. 
So  great  is  the  respect  feit  for  the  '  Lan- 
desvater' and  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
take  jDart  in  it,  that  even  in  such  a  multi- 
tude  of  recklessly  gay  youths,  the  strictest 
sobriety  is  requircd  of  all  until  it  is  over, 
and  is  exacted  under  penalties  of  consider- 
able  severity.  Once  over,  the  mirth  and 
enjoyment  proceed  in  an  increäsing  ratio, 
though  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  German 
Student  that  his  gaiety  on  these  public 
occasions  never  degenerates  into  unbridled 
licence,  and  that  wliile  he  sings,  laughs 
and  jests  over  Ins  fiftietli  giass,  he  main- 
tains  the  outward  fornis  of  habitual  courtesy 
towards  his  fellows,  together  with  a  sort  of 
manly  dignity  not  unworthy  of  his  stern 
Gothic  forefathers.  The  liquor  is  bland 
and    almost    harmless,   and    the    heads    are 
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stronir,  nnd  l);ick("(l  l»y  iron  constitiitioiis. 
TIu'  object  is  not  intoxication  l)ut  jollily, 
niul  tliere  is  a  dclil)eration  in  tlic  maniier 
of  attainiiig  tlie  cnd  by  spending  eiglit  or 
iiine  hours  ovcr  it,  wliich  effectually  pre- 
vcnts  such  scenes  as  occur  at  festive  meet- 
iiiiXs  wliore  tlic  timc  is  limited  and  mcn 
luake  themselves  l)castly  drunk  in  tlie 
attempt  to  l)e  merry  beforc  midniglit. 
Tliere  is  no  elosini>'  liour  for  tlie  German 
students'  carousals.  The  official  part  of  tlie 
affair  is  declared  to  be  at  an  end  at  twelve 
or  one  o'clock,  but  all  may  stay  as  long  as 
they  please,  and  many  are  still  in  their 
places  when  the  day  dawns. 

Greif  and  Rex  sat  side  by  side  at  the 
liead  of  the  long  table.  It  Avas  long  past 
midnight,  but  neither  feit  the  need  of  sleep. 
Greif  dreaded  to  go  home,  for  he  feit  that 
he  was  takino-  Ins  last  leave  of  a  life  he 
loved.  Rex,  who  was  unnaturally  calm, 
even  for  a  man  of  Ins  solid  nerve,  sat 
motionless  beside  his  friend,  emptying  his 
huge  beaker  twice  in  every  hour  with  un- 
failing  regularity.     He  talked  quietly  but 
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coii.stiuitly,  iiilcrsjx'i-sinn-  (|U('('r  Mt.s  (jf 
cynicism  and  odds  aud  eiids  ol"  iiiicommon 
wisdom  in  liis  placid  conversation.  Greif 
kncw  by  Ins  inanner  tliat  he  was  in  reality 
sad  and  prcoecupied,  but  was  grateful  for 
Ins  pleasant  talk,  wliicli  blunted  thc  keen 
edge  of  tbis  rupture  with  first  youtb's  asso- 
ciations.  From  time  to  time  Greif  wondered 
ratber  vaguely  wbetber  bis  rebitions  witb 
Rex  would  continue  in  after  Hfe,  and,  if  so, 
wbetber  tbey  woukl  not  be  affected  for  tbe 
worse  by  tbe  revelation  of  Rex's  identity. 
Tbe  excitement  of  tbe  evening  bad  perbaps 
momentarily  expanded  bis  natural  gener- 
osity  too  far,  and  wbile  be  was  quite  aware 
tbat  be  couki  not  now  draw  back  from  tbe 
friendsbip  wdtb  bonour,  be  was  by  no  means 
sure  tbat  be  mi^bt  not  afterwards  reorret 
bis  readiness  to  receive  so  kindly,  as  a 
Cousin,  bim  wbom  be  bad  so  mucb  liked 
before  be  bad  been  aware  of  tbe  relation- 
sbip.  As  be  sat  tbere,  conversing  witb 
Rex,  be  attacbed  an  amount  of  importance 
to  tbe  Situation  wbicb  would  bave  amazed 
bim,  bad  be  known  tbat  of  wbicb  botb  were 
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ignoranr,  iiaiiicly,  tlint  Tlox  was  liis  lialf- 
brothcr  as  certaiiily  as  Uicscncck  was  lialf- 
brotlier  to  old  (Jreifeustein. 

The  hoiirs  wore  on  tili  searcely  fifty 
studcnts  remained  in  tlie  hall,  and  they  of 
the  sturdy  kiiid  wlio  make  very  little  noisc 
over  their  amusemeuts. 

*  Shall  we  go  home,  or  stay  tili  morn- 
iiig  V  askcd  Greif  at  last,  hesitating  whether 
to  lio^ht  a  fresh  cio^ar  or  not. 

*  We  might  adjourn  to  your  room,'  sug- 
gested  Rex.  '  We  can  finish  the  night 
there.' 

There  was  a  stir  near  the  door,  and  Greif 
looked  round,  idly  at  first,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  then  with  an  expression  of 
dismay.  A  man  had  entered  the  hall,  a 
man  with  a  ghastly  face,  who  seemed  to  be 
making  inquiries  of  the  knot  of  Korps 
servants  who  w^aited  for  their  tardy  masters. 
Greifs  eyes  fixed  themselves  in  the  antici- 
pation  of  evil,  w^hen  he  saw  that  the  fellow 
w^ore  the  Greifenstein  livery  and  was  one 
of  his  father's  grooms.  What  was  most 
Strange  was  that  he  wore  boots  and  spurs. 
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US  if  \\v  liad  riddeii  li.ird,  lli()iii;li  lic  could 
oidy  lijivo  rcaclicd  8cli\vai'zl)ui';^  by  tbc 
railway. 

*  Karl  !'  cricd  Greif  in  a  tone  tliat  madc 
tbc  mau  start.    '  AVbat  arc  you  doing  bore  ? ' 

Karl  crossed  tbe  ball,  bis  face  growing 
paler  tban  ever,  and  bis  teetb  cbattering. 
He  bad  not  liad  timc  to  recover  from  tbe 
tbougbt  of  wbat  be  bad  left  beliind  bim. 
His  bands  tremblcd  violently  as  tlicy 
grasped  tbe  military  cap  be  beld. 

'  Herr  Baron '  be  stammered,  staring 

at  Greif  witb  wide   and   frigbtened    eyes. 

'  Herr  Baron '  be  began  again,  trying  to 

franie  tbe  words. 

'  Speak,  Karl ! '  exclaimed  Greif  making 
a  desperate  efFort  to  seem  calm,  tbougb  be 
instinctively  dreaded  tbe  words  wbicb  must 
fall  from  tbe  man's  lips. 

Tbe  groom  turned  appealingly  to  Eex, 
wbo  sat  motionless  in  bis  place,  scrutinising 
tbe  messenger  witb  bis  stony  glance. 

'  My  God  ! '  cricd  be.  '  I  cannot  teil 
bim  !  Sir,  arc  you  a  friend  of  tbe  Herr 
Baron  ? ' 
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Rex  iinddcHl,  niid  layiiig  oiic  li.ind  iipoii 
Greifs  Shoulder  as  tliough  to  inake  Iiiin 
keep  Ins  setit,  rose  and  niade  a  sign  to  tlie 
groom  to  follow  liini.  ])Ut  (ireif  woiild  not 
sul)niit  to  l)e  treatcd  like  a  cliild,  and  spi'ang 
up,  seizing  llie  man«  arm  and  dniwing  liim 
nearer. 

'  I  will  liear  it  myself,'  he  said  firmly. 
'  Ls  it  my  father  ? '  lic  asked  in  uncertain 
ton  es. 

Karl  nodded  gravely. 

'  I  cauglit  tlie  train  as  I  jumpcd  from  the 
saddle,'  he  answered. 

'  My  mother  sent  you  ? '  asked  Greif 
anxiously. 

The  groom  shook  his  liead,  and  his  tremor 
increased,  while  he  stared  wildly  about  as 
thougli  in  search  of  some  escape  from  Ins 
awful  mission. 

'  Speak,  man ! '  cried  Greif,  mad  with 
anxiety.  'My  f^ithcr  is  ill — and  you  are 
liere  thougli  my  mother  did  not  send  you — 
speak,  I  say.' 

'  They  are  dead,'  answered  Karl  in  a  low 
voice. 

VOL.  II  H 
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Crcif  SMiik  inlo  liis  scat  aii<l  covcred  liis 
face.  Suddeiily  Kcx's  impeiietral)lc  eyes 
ilaslicd,  and  hv,  last  of  tlie  tlircc,  turncd 
wliite  to  tlie  lips. 

'  Is  tlierc  aiiotlier  gentleman  at  Greifen- 
stein ? '  he  asked  quiekly. 

'IIc  is  also  witli  them,  sir.' 

'  Dead  ? ' 

'  Ile  shot  himself.' 

Hex  closed  his  eyes  and  held  tlie  table 
witli  liis  two  liaiids,  for  lie  knew  wlio  tlie 
stranorer  liad  been.  Seeino:  that  Greif  did 
not  move,  and  supposing  that  Kex  was  a 
mere  acquaintance,  the  man  took  courage  to 
teil  the  story,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  Kex. 

*  The  gentleman  arrived  before  dinner,' 
he  Said.  '  Their  mereiful  lordships  dined 
together,  but  the  butler  said  tliey  left  the 
table  before  it  was  time.  Then  they  heard 
firins;  in  the  hoiise.  We  broke  the  doors 
and  found  the  Lady  Baroness  dead,  in  the 
room  beyond  the  Herr  Baron's  study,  and 
in  the  study  the  Herr  Baron  dead  with  a 
pistol  in  his  band,  and  the  other  gentle- 
man    dead    with    another     pistol    in    his 
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liniiil.  I  .^aw  lliLiii.  'I'Ik'}'  IukI  ^^liot  llicm- 
selves  as  tlioy  sat  in  tlirir  chairs  l)c'r()r(' 
thc  fire,  l)ut  iho  firc  was  iiearly  goiie  out, 
thonp^li  tlio  laiHp  was  l)iiniiiig.  And  tlicii 
WC  sadillcd  aiid  rode,  wc  four,  ono  for  tlie 
polico,  one  for  tlie  doctor,  onc  for  Sig- 
miindskron,  and  I  for  tlie  raihvay,  and  lierc 
T  am.  You  arc  a  good  friend  of  tlie  young 
Herr,  sir  ? ' 

*  Yes,  tliat  I  am,'  answered  Ecx,  starting 
as  thoiigli  from  slccp. 

*  Tlien  it  woiild  l)e  l)est,  sir,^  that  you 
sliould  teil  mc  wliither  I  should  go,  for  the 
young  Herr  will  be  w^orse  if  he  sees  me/ 

'  Ask  your  way  to  the  Ecd  Eagle  Inn,'  said 
Rex,  'and  stay  tlierc  tili  we  send  for  you.' 

He  ofave  the  man  a  handful  of  loose  coin. 
thoughtful  of  all  contingencies,  as  he  ever 
w^as. 

'  You  need  not  talk  about  tliis  hori-ible 
catastrophe,'  he  said,  as  he  dismissed  the 
frio;htened  oroom. 

The  latter  disappeared  as  fast  as  he 
could,  glad  to  get  aw\ay  from  the  sight  of 
Greifs  misery,  and  glad  to  have  found  some 
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oiic  to  liilp  liiiii  in  IclliiiL;-  liis  fcMiful  talc. 
Whcii  lic  was  gone  Rcx  Inid  liis  Ii.mikI  ii|)()ii 
Greifs  sliouldcr,  and  s])()ke  in  ii  tune  of" 
(juiet  autliority. 

*  Comc  with  u\('.,'  lio  said.  Greif  rose  to 
liis  fect  like  a  man  in  a  dreani,  and  allowcd 
Ecx  to  put  on  liis  topcoat  for  liim,  and  to 
lead  Idm  out  of  tlie  almost  deserted  hall, 
througli  tlie  group  of  servants  wlio  loitered 
at  tlie  door  and  made  way  rospectfully  for 
tlie  pair  to  pass. 

*  Wliitlier  ?  '  asked  Greif  as  tliey  stood  in 
tlie  cold  Street. 

*  To  your  room,'  answered  Rex,  quietly 
passing  liis  arm  tlirougli  Ins  friend^s  and 
gently  urging  liim  to  move  forward. 

Greif  did  not  remember  afterwards  how 
he  liad  found  liis  way  from  the  hall  to  his 
lodging.  Neither  he  nor  Rex  spoke  during 
the  quarter  of  an  liour  they  employed  in 
reaching  the  street-door,  but  Rex's  arm  was 
achin o'  with  the  effort  of  sustainino^  and 
directing  his  companion.  He  lit  a  taper 
and  prepared  to  lielp  liim  up  the  stairs. 
But  the  sight  of  the  familiär  entrance  re- 
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ealled  Givif  tu  liiiiisclt"  and  dissipiittHl  the 
first  Stupor  of  liis  gricl'.  lle  asceuded  the 
Steps  firmly,  lliough  he  weiit  like  a  mau 
overcome  with  fatigue,  to  whom  cvery 
movement  is  difiieult.  Still  silent,  Rex  lit 
the  lamp  in  the  small  room,  and  began  to 
help  Greif  to  take  ofi'  his  mautle.  Bat 
Greif  pushed  him  aside  geutly  aud  sat  dowu 
as  he  was  upou  the  well-woru  chair.  Rex 
weut  aud  sat  himself  dowu  in  a  coruer  at 
some  distauce  aud  waited.  His  iustiuet 
told  him  that  his  friend  must  have  time  to 
recover  from  the  first  sliock  before  auything 
could  be  doue.  He  shaded  his  eyes  from 
the  light  with  one  haud,  aud  thought  of  his 
owu  sorrow. 

The  sileuce  was  iuteuse.  It  was  as 
though  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  of  the 
uiother  of  both  aud  of  the  father  of  each, 
were  preseut  in  the  commouplace  Chamber 
where  sat  their  two  sous,  not  kuowiuof  each 
other  for  brothers,  though  overwhelmed  by 
the  same  calamity.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
murdered  womau  aud  her  dead  murderers 
were  staudiug  sileutly  iu  the  midst  of  the 
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small  room,  watcliing  to  scc  wliat  sliould 
lKi})peii  to  tliosc  tliey  liad  left  l^eliind. 

At  last  Greif  raiscd  liis  white  face  and 
looked  towards  Rex. 

*  I  miist  go,'  he  said  simply. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Rex.  '  We  must  buiy 
our  dead/ 

Greif  looked  at  liim  as  thoii^h  askiiifj  for 
an  explanation  of  the  words.  He  had  not 
heard  all  the  groom's  story. 

*  My  father  is  also  witli  them/  said  Rex, 
answering  the  unspoken  question. 

Greif  grasped  the  table  and  stared  at  his 
companion  stupidly  for  a  moment.  Then 
all  at  once  his  pale  face  grew  liiminous  and 
his  eyes  glitt ered. 

*  Rieseneck  ? '  he  cried,  in  a  suflfocated  tone. 
'  Your  father  has  slain  mine  and  yet  you 

are  here '     He  rose  from  his  seat,  half 

mad  with  horror,  as  though  he  woiüd  spring 
upon  his  friend.  But  the  latter  interrupted 
him,  in  a  tone  which  enforced  attention. 

'  Your  motlier  is  dead — God  knows  how. 
Your  father  and  my  father  shot  themselves, 
sitting  in  their  chairs.' 
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Again  Greifs  licad  sank  u|)uii  liis  claspc«! 
haiuls,  and  again  tlie  deadly  silence  de- 
scended  u\)on  thc  ehambcr. 

The  lonfj:  Dccember  nio:lit  was  ovcr  and  it 
was  broad  dawn  wlien  thc  two  nicn  got  out 
of  thc  express  tiain  at  tlic  statiou  ncarest  to 
Greifenstein.  Without  a  word  they  entered 
the  carriage  that  had  been  waitiug  for  them, 
and  the  sturdy  horses  plunged  into  the 
forest,  breasting  the  ascent  as  only  strong 
animals  can  on  a  cold  winters  morning. 
The  early  light  made  the  great  trees  look 
unspeakably  gloomy  and  mournful.  Therc 
was  not  a  tinc^e  of  colour  to  relieve  the  dead 
bhick  shadows,  or  the  icy  grey  of  the  driven 
snow.  The  tall  firs  stood  solemn  and 
motionless  like  overgrown  cypresses,  planted 
in  an  endless  graveyard,  filled  with  myriads 
of  snow-covered  graves,  and  in  the  midst 
Greif  and  Rex  were  whirled  alono;  over  the 
winding  road,  pale  as  dead  men  themselves 
as  they  sat  side  by  side  in  their  dark  gar- 
ments,  with  set  lips  and  eyes  half  closed 
ao-ainst  the  freezins^  wind. 

But  when  the  towering  wall  of  Greifen- 
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stein  ciinc  iiito  si^lit  far  oif  abovc  the  black 
tree-tops,  Greif  started  and  Icaiied  forward, 
fixiiig  liis  cyc's  upon  liis  liomc ;  iior  did  hc 
cliange  bis  attitiule  until  tbc  carriage  drcw 
iip  l)cfore  tbe  dcep  gateway,  and  bc  was 
aware  vi^  a  cruwd  of  men  and  wonien  wbo 
stood  tberc  awaiting  bis  arrivaL  Before  all 
tbe  rest,  be  saw  tbe  tall  tliin  figure  of  Frau 
von  Sigmundskron.  Her  wbite  bands  were 
clasped  togetber  and  slie  was  barebeaded. 
Standing  out  before  tbe  otbers,  in  ber  gown 
of  sober  grey,  sbe  looked  like  a  mediaeval 
Saint  suddenly  come  down  to  eartb  in 
modern  times.  As  Greif  descended  sbe  beld 
out  ber  arms  to  greet  bim.  He  realised  tbat 
sbe  must  bave  journeyed  from  Sigmunds- 
kron in  tbe  nio;bt  in  order  to  be  before 
bim. 

*  I  tbank  you,'  be  said,  kissing  ber  bands. 

Witb  an  effort  of  wdll  tbat  would  bave 
done  credit  to  bis  dead  fatber,  be  entered 
tbe  Castle,  bending  bis  bead  gravely  in 
acknowledo-ment  of  tbe  servants'  tearful 
salutations.  Tbougb  most  of  tbem  were  tbe 
merest  birelings  in  tbe  bouse,  wbo  bad  lately 
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siu'coeded  utlicrs  likc  llieinsclvi'.s,  yct  alniust 
all  wcrc  in  tears. 

1^'rau  von  Siumundskron  looked  at  Kex  in 
somc  surpiise. 

*  A  fricnd  ? '  slic  asked  witli  some 
liesitiition. 

*  More,'  answcred  Greif.  '  Let  us  go  to 
some  place  where  we  can  be  alone.' 

He  sliivered  as  he  feit  tliat  lie  ^va.s  under 
tlie  veiy  roof  wlicre  tliose  lie  loved  best 
wcre  lying  cold  and  stark  in  deatli,  l)nt  he 
set  liis  li2)S  and  clenchod  Ins  fingers, 
determined  to  bcar  all  tliat  was  in  störe 
for  him.       Frau    von    Si^rniundskron    liesi- 

o 

tated  as  they  approachcd  tlie  door  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  she  looked  sideways  at 
Greif. 

*  Better  to  my  rooms,'  he  said.  And  so 
the  three  wcnt  on  throuo'h  corridors  and 
staircases  tili  they  reached  the  young  man's 
apartments.  He  closed  the  door,  and 
o:lanced  at  Hex. 

'  Madam/  said  the  lattcr  at  once,  '  I  am 
called  Rex,  but  tliat  is  not  my  name.  I 
am  the  son  of  Kuno  von  Eieseneck.     I  have 
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Tfcrr  \()ii  ra'cifeustein's  permissiun  to  pay 
iny  last  diity  to  my  dead  fatlicr.' 

Frau  von  Sigmuiidskroii  raised  her  gentle 
eycs  in  astonishmcnt  and  lookcd  from  one 
to  tlie  otlier  of  tlic  two  men. 

*  Rex  is  my  best  friend,'  said  Greif.  '  Ile 
needed  no  permission  of  mine  to  come  here. 
1  will  explain   all   at  anotlier  timc.      And 

now '   liis  voice  broke,   and  lie  turned 

away,  ]mt  recovered  liimself  almost  im- 
mediately.  *  And  now,  I  beg  tliat  you  will 
teil  ns  wliat  you  know.' 

The  good  baroness  dctestcd  weakness  in 
herseif  and  could  not  bear  to  see  it  in  others, 
so  that  she  told  her  story  clearly  and  con- 
cisely,  though  with  much  caütion  and 
thoughtful  tact.  While  she  spoke  she 
watched  the  two  friends,  who  sat  motionless 
beside  her,  their  hands  clasped  upon  their 
knees,  their  heads  bent  down,  their  faces 
white  with  emotion.  The  sun  was  already 
above  the  hills,  and  while  she  spoke  the  first 
rays  feil  through  the  ancient  casement  upon 
the  carpet  of  the  room,  casting  soft  reflexions 
upon  the  pallid  features  of  the  three  persons. 
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'I  will  i^^o  to  theni,'  said  Greif  wlieii  shc 
liad  iiuiöliod,  and  lic  rose  tu  his  feet.  The 
baroness  prcpaicJ  to  show  liim  tlie  way,  aiid 
Rex  would  liavc  followed,  Ijut  shc  stoppcd 
him  hy  a  gesture. 

'  I  will  come  back  for  you,'  shc  said. 
'  They  are  not  together.' 

She  let  Greif  euter  the  chamber  alone  aiid 
softly  closed  the  door  after  him.  Theii  she 
returued  to  Hex.  He  was  staudiiiü;  where 
she  had  Icft  him. 

'  I  have  somethiiig  to  say,'  she  begau, 
*  aud  somethiug  to  give  you.  This  letter  is 
yours.  It  was  fouiid  in  the  room,  sealcd, 
directed  and  stamped,  as  thougli  it  wcre  to 
be  posted,  as  it  would  have  been  had  you 
not  come.  Nothins:  has  been  discovered  for 
Greif,  and  this  must  have  been  written  by 
Herr  von  Rieseneck.  You  are  older  than 
Greif,  though  he  is  brave  enough,  poor 
fellow.  Here  it  is.  Will  von  be  alone  to 
read  it  ?  I  will  2:0  into  the  next  room  until 
you  call  me.' 

'  Madam,'  answered  Rex,  taking  the 
letter,    *  I    will    not    trouble    you    by  any 
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ex]ul)itioii  oi"  niy  feelings,  if  yoii  will   stiiy 

He  lookcd  at  tlie  supcrscription,  and  cut 
thc  eiivclope  o})t'n  ueatly  witli  liis  pocket- 
kiiife  so  as  not  to  break  the  seal.  Frau  von 
Sigmuudskron  was  too  well-bred  to  wateli 
liis  face  wliile  he  read  the  Contents.  Had 
she  looked,  she  woukl  have  been  terrified. 

The  note  was  very  short,  but  it  contained 
enough  to  shake  even  Rex's  calm  nature. 

*  My  son,  when  you  receive  this,  I  shall 
be  dead.  I  arrived  here  this  eveninor  and  I 
have  discovered  that  Frau  von  Greifenstein 
is  your  mother,  my  wife.  She  made 
me  believe  that  she  was  dead  and  married 
my  brother  under  a  false  name.  She  has 
atoned  for  her  crimes  to  her  two  husbands, 
who  have  done  justice  upon  her,  and  now 
we  also  are  about  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
having  executed  that  justice*  which  is  above 
all  laws.  At  the  point  of  death,  I  give  this 
secret  into  your  keeping.  Your  brother  is 
a  nameless  bastard.  Do  not  ruin  him  by 
betraying  the  shame  of  your  father  and  of 
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liis.  You  iwc  ricli.  Imt  were  you  poor  von 
would  havc  iio  title  to  iiiy  brother's  inherit- 
anro.  Do  not  come  to  tliis  place.  They 
will  1)111  y  nie  as  cleeently  as  1  deserve. 
Faiewt'll.  Ood  kccp  you,  and  make  you 
liappier  ihaii  1  liave  been. — Your  fatlier, 

'  VON  Rieseneck. 

*  ScHLoss  Greifenstein,  Decemher  20.* 

As  Rex  read  tbe  words  he  instinctively 
turned  away.  His  fjice  was  liideously  dis- 
torted  and  Ins  stony  eyes  seemed  changed 
into  coals  of  fire.  Every  fibre  of  bis  strong 
nature  was  strained  and  tortured  l)v  tbe 
iron  grip  of  bis  sufFering.  Every  pulse  of 
bis  body  beat  witb  a  frantic  rage  for  wbicli 
uo  outlet  was  possible.  His  eyeballs  burned 
witb  excruciating  pain  as  be  attempted  to 
read  again  tbe  letter  be  still  beld  in  bis 
bands.  He  was  one  of  tbose  babitually 
calm  men  wbo  become  almost  insane  wben 
tbey  are  angry,  and  in  wbose  placid  strengtb 
passion  of  any  sort,  wben  roused,  finds  its 
most  danorerous  materiaL  For  a  füll  minute 
be  stood  speecbless,  feeling  as  tbougb  bis 
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oniotinii  iniisl  find  sonie  jiliysical  exprcssion, 
lest  it  sliould  kill  liiin  tlierc  and  tlicii. 

He  lieard  a  fbotstep,  and  tlicii  tlio  door 
opencd  and  closed  softly.  Lookiiig  round,  he 
saw  tliat  lie  was  alone  ;  Frau  von  Sigmunds- 
kron  had  understood  from  wliat  shc  could  see 
of  bis  attitude  that  the  Ictter  had  l)rought 
him  news  even  worse  than  that  of  his  father  s 
death,  and  she  had  feit  that  to  stay  any 
longer  would  liave  bcen  to  intrude  upon  a 
sorrow  in  whieli  she  could  have  no  share. 
Seeing  that  she  was  gone,  Eex  abandoned 
all  restraint  over  him  seif,  and  submitted  for 
a  time  to  the  overwhelming  influences  that 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  His  face  be- 
came  livid  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
couch,  and  his  fingers  were  twisted  unnatur- 
ally,  as  though  tlieir  nerves  were  irritated 
by  a  strong  electric  current.  Lying  on  his 
back,  he  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
like  a  man  tortured  on  the  rack,  while  his 
reddening  eyes  kept  their  sight  fixed  upon 
a  blank  point  of  the  ceiling.  The  pain  in 
Ins  temples  was  as  that  of  a  red-hot  screw 
boring'its  way  through  his  brain,  and  while 
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liis  wliiti'  li'cth  giouiid  au(lil>l\'  upoii  cacli 
otlier  liis  (juick-coniing  brcatli  Mcw  ;i  scarccly 
pcrccptiblc  foam  from  liis  straincd  aiid 
parted  lips. 

Fatlier,  motlior,  limioiir,  werc  gonc  at  one 
blow.  Not  tlic  motlier  lic  liad  leanied  to 
dream  of  as  a  boy,  wlien  sonie  faint  memory 
of  her  fiiir  face  was  still  with  liim  ;  not  tlic 
tender  and  gentle  motlier  wlio,  if  she  had 
lived,  would  liave  been  dcarest  on  eartli  to 
liim,  and  wliosc  untimely  death  had  lent 
her  something  heavenly  and  briglitly 
mysterious ;  not  the  motlier  of  whom  his 
father  had  often  told  him,  who  from  her 
place  of  peace  looked  down,  perhaps,  and 
smiled  when  he  did  well,  or  was  pained 
when  he  did  wrong ;  not  the  mother  who,  in 
his  sleep,  seemed  to  walk  beside  him  when 
he  was  a  child,  robed  in  white,  holding  him 
by  the  hand  and  pointing  heavenwards, 
like  the  picture  of  the  Guardian  Angel  so 
common  in  his  native  country ;  not  that 
motlier  who  was  to  him  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  pure  and  lovely,  and  saintly 
and  kind  ;  not  that  sweet  mother  who  for 
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neai"1y  forty  ycjirs  li;i(l  lidd  her  sccrct  place 
in  llie  stränge  lahyrinl  lis  of  IIk;  loiiely 
stiulciit'.s  lieart,  to  wliose  angelic  figure  lic 
liad  ofteii  turned  for  eonsolation  wlien  weary 
witli  tlie  aimlessness  of  dccp  study  tliat  led 
to  nothiiiG:,  or  wlieii  satiated  witli  all  tlie 
useless,  pleasurcless  pleasurc  whicli  money 
coiild  give  and  wliicli  tlicre  was  no  one  to 
forljid.  That  dear  image  was  gonc,  but  she 
was  not  the  mother  he  had  lost.  She  who  had 
borne  him  was  lying  near  him  now,  uiider 
that  very  roof.  She  had  cast  him  ofF,  him 
and  his  father,  to  spend  all  those  years 
when  he  had  thought  her  dead,  witli  another 
man,  worst  shame  of  all,  with  the  brother 
of  her  husband.  And  she  had  borne  another 
son,  she  had  given  a  brother  to  her  first- 
born,  whom  the  world  called  noble  and  rieh, 
who  in  truth  was  penniless  and  nameless  as 
any  beggar  in  the  street.  She  had  heaped 
dishonour  upon  father  and  son,  and  she  had 
born  in  dishonour  a  second  son  and  shamed 
the  spotless  life  of  a  second  father.  And 
this  woman,  this  \\Tetch,  this  creature  for 
whom  no  speakable  name  could  be  found. 
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was   liis  (»Uli    iiiollu'i',    aiid    was    liciicrroil  h 
U)  stand    in    tlie   place  of  Iicr    wliosc   niuic 
memory   liad    boon    hall'   divine.     JFcr  vile 
life,  forfcitod  for  her  crinies  as  sliamel'ully 
as  tliougli   slie  liad    diod   l)y  tlie   defamiii<jj 
liands  of  tlic  common  lianirman,  her  liideous 
existence  was  tlirust  before  liim  in  all   its 
abomination,  as  tlie  source  of  liis  own,  in 
tlic  stead  of  all  tliat  liad  seemed  most  lioly 
and    cliaste   and   wortliy   of  liis  reverence. 
Was  not  her  blood  in  his  veins  ?     ]\lust  not 
her   evil    uature    of    necessity    show    itself 
soouer    or  Liter   in   his  own  ?      Better  tlic 
oimce  w^iglit  of  a  finger  upoii  tliat  little 
bar  of  steel,  to  press  which  was  to  go  beyorid 
tlie    risk    of    human    inflxmy,    beyond    the 
possibility  of  reproducing  in   his  own  life 
the    merest   shadow  of  the   sins  tliat   had 
darkened  hers  to  the  end.     Better  to  cross 
at  onee  that  bridge  whose  passage  is  never 
choked  because  all  who  go  over  move  ever 
in  the  same   way,  and   none  pause  whose 
patli  has  led  tliem  to  its  liither  side.     Better 
to  leap  at  once  and  take  his  secret  out  of 
human  keeping. 

VOL.  II  I 
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Ile  would  not  have  believcd  tlie  liorror  if 
he   liad   Ic.niied   it   from   liviiig  man.      I>ut 
the  messago  camc  from  tliose  wlio  liad  scaled 
its  trutli  witli  tli(3  dark  red  seal ;  it  came 
from  two  men  wlio  liad  not  bcen  mistaken, 
of  wliom  citlier,  su.spccting  a  mistake,  would 
liave  slain  the  other  for  the  mere  accusation ; 
old  men  not  carricd  away  by  a  fieeting  re- 
semblance,   by  the  breath  of  a  word  half 
understood,  by  suspicion  of  a  glance  ouly 
half  Seen ;   stern,  bold  men — too  stern  to 
relent,  but  far  too  brave  to  be  moved  sud- 
denly  to  senseless  wrath  against  an  innocent 
woman ;  proud  men,  both,  who  would  have 
denied  to  each  other  the  possibility  of  their 
common    shame,    so    long    as    denial   was 
humanly  possible. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  no  shadow  of  a 
hope.  Greif  von  Greifenstein  was  brother 
to  Rex,  and  both  were  fatherless  and  mother- 
less  on  the  same  day.  Why  live  on,  beneath 
the  weight  of  memories  which  no  time  could 
efface  and  no  future  liappiness  soften  ?  Had 
he  any  obligat ions  to  mankind,  had  he  any 
pride  of  half-fulfilled  hopes,  of  half-satisfied 
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ainbitioii  i  Wliat  liad  liis  life  l)eeii  ?  A 
uamelesö  oiie,  tliuugh  of  the  two  he  alone 
could  claim  a  iiame,  if  all  wcre  knowu. 
Wliat  liad  he  done  witli  it  i  He  had 
attempted  to  explore  the  sources  of  life  and 
the  first  ori^iu  of  all  those  straiif^je  states 
which  life  brings  with  it.  He  had  speut 
years  in  patieut  study,  and  again  for  months 
he  had  experimcnted  uj)on  liis  own  incom- 
prehensible  seusations,  by  alternately  pro- 
curing  himself  every  pleasure  and  aniuse- 
ment  wliieli  money  could  command,  and 
then  seeking  the  contrast  of  solitary  asceti- 
cism.  His  iron  Constitution  of  body  had 
^survived  all,  but  his  brioht  intellis^ence  had 
wearied  of  the  struggle,  bruising  its  keen 
edge  against  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  eternal 
and  the  unknown.  Wiser  than  his  fellows, 
he  knew  that  he  was  no  wiser  than  before  ; 
stronger  than  they,  he  knew  the  weakness 
of  all  strength  ;  brave  as  the  bravest,  bravery 
seemed  to  him  but  a  clunisy  exhibition  of 
vanity  at  best,  and  altogether  contemptible 
from  the  moment  it  beoan  to  seek  occasions 
for  showing  itself.     He  could  have  under- 
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stood  [)laying  tlie  cowiird  for  thc  sake  of 
examininuj  thc  Sensation,  and  would  liavc 
laui^lied  at  liis  own  vanity,  wlien  it  Icd  liiin 
to  redecni  liis  cliaractcr  the  next  moment 
by  somc  act  of  recklcss  daring.  AVliat  was 
it  all,  but  an  amazing  sliow  of  puj)pets,  an 
astounding  dancc  of  lay-figures,  animated 
by  strings  of  wbicli  tlie  ends  opposite  from 
nien  were  lost  in  infinite  distance  ?  To 
dance,  or  not  to  dancc,  was  all  the  choice 
men  had,  and  ratlier  than  play  a  part  in 
such  a  show  as  feil  to  bis  lot,  it  seemed 
better  to  break  the  strings  and  let  the 
miserable  marionette  fall  into  thc  black  hole 
behind  the  stage. 

The  possibility  of  adding  a  fouftli  link  to 
the  chain  of  death  arrested  Rex's  frenzy. 
Since  it  was  so  easy  to  die,  the  escape  from 
an  eartlily  hell  was  always  at  band.  If, 
then,  he  lived,  it  must  be  of  bis  ow^n  free 
will,  and  it  did  not  beseem  a  man  to  do 
witli  such  an  ill  grace  what  he  did  from  bis 
choice.  Either  he  must  end  the  matter 
decently  and  quietly  at  once.  or,  choosing 
not  to  end  it,  he  must  gather  bis  strength 
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and  rosunic  tlie  dircetion  of  liis  cxistcnce. 
No  otlier  conclusion  was  possil)l('.  Ilis 
.sccret  was  liis  owii,  and  n(,»ne  need  know  it. 
All  was  over,  and  tlic  disciosurc  of  the 
truth  could  not  help  justice,  any  morc  than 
its  concealnient  could  injure  any  one.  On 
tlic  contrary,  to  toll  what  lic  knew  would 
be  to  ruin  Greif. 

At  the  thougbt  of  Greif,  Rex  grew  calm, 
and  sat  upriglit  on  tlie  couch,  supporting 
liimself  witli  bis  bands  and  gazing  absently 
at  tlie  opj^osite  wall.  Ile  bad  sometbing 
left  to  live  for,  since  Greif  was  bis  brotber 
— Greif,  wbo  was  at  tbis  very  moment 
weeping  over  tbe  body  of  lier  wbo  was 
motber  to  botb,  looking  for  tbe  last  time 
upon  tbat  face  wbicb  doubtless  recalled  to 
bim  tbe  same  tender  memories  Rex  bimself 
bad  cberisbed  so  long  and  so  faitbfully.  A 
stron«:  desire  to  see  ber  took  bold  of  bim. 
Tbe  mistaken  veneration  of  a  lifetime  was 
gone  in  a  moment  and  Rex  experienced  tbe 
necessity  of  putting  in  its  place  tbe  trutb, 
bowever  borrible  it  miobt  be.  But,  un- 
known    to    bim,    a    toucli    of    tenderness 
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rt-maiiKMl  in  tlic  hottom  of  liis  lieart.  Siii- 
Jul,  ruincd,  dcad  hy  the  luiiids  of  tlic  inen 
.slie  liad  loullx'  wrüiigcd,  slic  had  ncverthelcss 
l)ccii  liis  motlicr.  Jlo  said  to  liimself  tliat 
he  would  sce  her,  in  ordcr  tliat  tlic  last 
Impression  miglit  finally  wipe  out  all  tliosc 
tliat  liad  bcen  sweet  l)efore  it ;  Imt  in  spitc 
of  every  circumstancc  of  sliame  tliat  liad 
attended  her  death,  and  in  spite  of  liis  own 
reasoning,  wliat  drew  him  to  her  was  in 
reality  the  strength  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  wliolly  eradicated  and  torn  from  him, 
the  uneonscious  lono^in«^  to  see  once  more 
the  f[\ce  of  her  who  had  borne  him,  and 
whose  imao^e  had  been  with  him  since  he 
was  a  little  child. 

To  see  her,  and  then — what  then  ?  The 
futiire  was  a  blank,  of  which  the  monotony 
was  broken  only  by  the  figure  of  Greif. 
The  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  his  brother, 
and  of  expending  all  his  strength  and  in- 
telligence  in  the  attempt  to  make  him 
outlive  the  dreadful  memory  of  this  day, 
presented  itself  to  Kex's  mind.  He  smiled 
faintly,  for  the  thought  was  unlike  most  of 
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Ins    tlioii<rlits.      IIc    (lid    not    remember  to 

vT* 

have  ever  bofore  entertaincd  a  similar  pro- 
ject.  He  lind  sacrifici'd  Ins  inclinations 
many  timcs  in  tlio  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  ovon  occasionally  out  of  good  uatiirc, 
but  he  had  never  set  himself  the  task  of 
systematically  benefiting  another  man.  And 
yet,  he  knew  well  enough  that  Greif  would 
need  support  and  help  and  comfort,  and 
that  there  would  be  uone  at  band  to  oflfer 
all  these,  save  Eex  himself. 

He    rose   from  bis  seat   and    paced   the 
room,  bis  liands  behind  bim,  bis  eyes  bent 
down.     His  face  still  bore  the  marks  of  bis 
sudden  and  terrible  suffering,  but  the  per- 
fectly  balanced  powers  of  his   mind  were 
already    beginning    to    assert    themselves. 
The  habit  of  seepticism,  that  is,  of  system- 
atic  inquiry  into  all  that  befell  bim,  was  too 
strong  to  remain  long  in  abeyance,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mental  forces,  eultivated 
to  excess  by  his  method  of  study,  was  too 
Stahle  in  nature  to  be  long  disturbed,  even 
by  the  greatest  calamity.     To-day  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  applying   his  intelligence 
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\n  \]\v  nll('\i;i1  ioii  (»('(ircifs  sorrow  mikI  to 
tlic  })reserv;iti()ii  (jF  Greif«  cxistcncc,  on- 
(laiigcrcd  l)y  sucli  ;i  ])1()W.  in  a  few  wecks 
i\\  {]\r  latcst,  bis  own  suffcrings  would 
acquire  an  objective  intercst,  and  would 
])CComc  so  maiiy  data  for  study  in  tlic  great 
case  of  all  hnnianity.  Rex  could  ncver 
have  been  a  liero.  Hc  could  ncver  bavc 
detacbcd  bis  own  individuality  from  its 
place  in  bis  map  of  mankind,  so  as  to 
believe  bimself  different  from  all  othcr  men, 
as  beroes  must  believe  tbemselves.  He  feit 
tbat  tbe  balance  lay  between  bis  own  life 
and  death,  and  tbat  be  could  turn  tbe  scale 
at  bis  own  cboice ;  be  could  never  bave 
made  bimself  forget  life  in  tbe  bope  of 
victory,  nor  deatb  in  tbe  fear  of  failure. 
Incapable  of  any  transcendental  belief  wbat- 
soever,  bis  intelligence  bad  deified  free- 
agency,  wbile  bis  unacknowledged  suspicion 
of  a  directing  power  asserted  itself  in  bis 
tbeories  concerning  nature's  fatalism.  He 
supposed  tbat  tbe  macbinery  of  tbe  universe 
produced  inevitable  pbases  in  tbe  lives  of 
individuals  and  of  nations  ;  be  knew  tbat  in 
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all  that  liad  lia])p('iie<l  to  liiin  lic  liad  heen 
free  to  cxercisc  liis  choicc  hetwcen  two 
alternatives.  Such  a  choice  was  now  l)ef()re 
him,  and  for  tlie  first  time  in  liis  lue  lie 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  tlie  welfare 
of  another. 


CIIAPTER    XV 

An  hour  later  Rex  was  supporting  Greif  as 
lic  returned  from  tlic  statc  bedchambcr  to 
his  own  room.  Stroiig  and  determined  to 
be  calm  as  tlic  young  man  was,  the  sight 
liad  bccn  too  much  for  him,  and  it  was  clear 
that  unless  he  could  obtain  sleep  his  nerves 
must  break  down  under  the  strain  they 
sufFered.  He  reeled  in  his  walk-  like  a  man 
half  asleep,  his  briglit  eyes  were  glassy  and 
fixed,  his  relaxed  fingers  were  incapable  of 
grasping  Rex's  arm,  and  the  latter  lield  him 
upright  upon  his  feet  and  almost  carried 
him  along  the  dim  corridors. 

Rex  also  had  seen,  but  when  he  had  once 
been  face  to  face  with  that  which  had  irre- 
sistibly  drawn  him  to  the  room,  he  had  feit 
no  desire  to  look  ao'ain.     The  drawn,  w^hite 
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foatures  of  tlio  dcad  ladv  rccallod  notliiii«: 
lo  his  niiiiil  out  ol'  tlic  swcctness  of  tlic 
piist,  wliilc  tlK'ir  lixcd  cxpressioii  ul"  paiii 
intcnsificd  tlie  liorror  of  tlic  preseut  uiitil  it 
grew  iinbcarable.  Hc  liad  stayed  long  in 
tlie  otlier  cham1)cr,  wliere  his  fatlier  lay, 
and  as  lic  oazod  npon  tlic  stern  dark  face 
his  wrath  rose,  swcUing  tumultuously  in  liis 
breast,  as  the  tide  of  tlic  sca,  ebbing  away 
as  he  thought  of  what  was  beyond  and  as  he 
realiscd  that  all  vcnc^eance  had  bccii  accom- 
plished,  and  all  justice  done,  so  that  no  one 
rcniained  alive  aoainst  wliom  hc  could  fccl 
auger,  no  onc  upon  whom  his  band  could 
fall.  Thcy  had  taken  the  law  into  tlicir 
own  hands  and  had  executed  its  extreme 
sentence  upon  her  who  had  wronged  tlicni, 
and  thcy  had  expiated  their  deed  in  thcir 
own  bodies.  Never  was  tragedy  so  swift, 
so  desperate  and  so  comj)lete. 

And  now  the  mornino;  sun  was  liioh  in 
the  heavcns,  mocking  the  solemn  darkness 
of  men's  hearts  with  his  fierce  briohtness, 
shining  upon  the  ancient  walls  of  Greifen- 
stein as  coldly  and  clcarly  through  the  keen 
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\vint(M"  ;iir  ;is  lic  lind  slioiic  yesterday  and  as 
lic  woiiM  sliinc  to-monow.  From  cavc  and 
stiingcoursc  .ind  dri])stonc  of  tlic  old  Castle 
tlic  melting  patches  of  dazzling  snow  sent 
down  mimic  showers  of  diamond  drops,  and 
tlie  moistnre  tliawed  froni  tbem  madc  dark 
stains  upon  the  grey  masonry.  A  redljreast 
skipped  al)out  tlie  furrows  made  in  tlie 
white  carpct  by  the  carriage  wheels,  paused, 
turned  his  tiny  impertinent  head,  and 
glanced  up  at  the  ramparts  w'ith  a  squint, 
as  though  to  teil  the  time  of  day  by  the 
sun  and  the  shadow^s  of  the  projecting  eaves. 
From  the  paved  court  of  the  stables,  where 
all  had  been  liurry  and  confusion  on  the 
previous  night,  came  the  occasional  noise  of 
an  impatient  hoof  stamping  upon  the  stones, 
the  even  soiind  of  brushes  on  smooth  coats 
as  the  nien  leisurely  groomed  the  horses, 
the  tinkling  of  curb-chains  polished  and 
rubbed  together  by  idle  lads  who  were  in 
no  hurry,  and  occasionally  the  echo  of  a 
voice,  instantly  subdued  to  an  undertone  as 
the  Speaker  remembered  that  this  day  w^as 
not  to  be  like  other  days.     At  the  door  of 
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tlic  scM'vants'  hall  ihr  two  (•oiiirortal)!^ 
policciiicii  in  iIkml"  (lark  uniroriiis  and  sliiii- 
ing  buttons  sunnetl  tlieir  fair  bcards  as  tlicy 
smoked  tlieir  morning  pipes,  oxchaiigiiig  a 
remark  in  a  low  voicc  about  oncc  in  üvc 
niinutcs,  and  ncvcr  witliout  previously 
lookiug  round  to  see  wlietlicr  any  one  was 
listening  to  tliem,  but  cliicHy  occupied  in 
watcliing  au  undorkeepcr  wlio  was  fecding 
tlie  big  houuds  in  a  sunuy  coruer  (jf  the 
inner  court. 

Nature,  in  her  pitiless  irouy,  seemed  more 
thau  usually  mirthful  on  that  clear  morning. 
It  was  sucli  a  day  as  old  Greifensteiu  who 
lay  upstairs,  dead  beside  bis  dead  wife,  would 
have  choseu  to  tramp  far  into  the  forest, 
with  bis  o'un  ou  bis  sboulder  and  liis  doo^s  at 
bis  beels.  It  was  sucb  a  day  as  would  bave 
made  poor  Clara's  lot  seem  easier,  softening 
ber  tortured  eonscience  in  a  tbaw  of  passing 
satisfaction,  pleasant  wbile  it  bisted,  transit- 
ory  as  tbe  gleam  of  Hgbt  and  warmtb  in  tbe 
dismal  wiuter  of  tbe  Black  Forest.  Tbe 
forest  itself  alone  was  uncbano-ed.  Tbe 
trees  looked  blaeker  tban  ever  against  tbe 
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blue  öky  and  undcr  tlu^.  violcnt  liglit. 
Aroiind  tliü  vast  aiiipliitlieatre  of  tlie  hüls 
tlioy  stood  motioiilcss  in  tlieir  eveii  rows, 
like  a  grcat  asscml)ly  of  dark-robcd  judgcs, 
judgiiig  tlic  dcad  wlio  lay  in  tlicir  midst,  In- 
quisitors wliom  no  brightness  could  brighten, 
and  in  ^\  liosc  sombre  countenances  no^  smile 
was  reflectcd  from  tlic  glorious  sky  and 
dazzling  light.  Silcnt,  grand,  funereal, 
they  stood  in  tlieir  places  as  tlicy  liad 
stood  a  liundred  years  ago,  before  tliose  lives 
bcgan  wliich  had  now  suddenly  gone  out,  as 
tlicy  would  stand  wlien  tliose  other  lives 
were  extinguislied  wliicli  now  were  young. 

Neitlier  Greif  nor  Eex  was  seen  again 
that  day.  In  tlie  course  of  time,  tlie  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  law  arrived,  did  their  oftice, 
and  were  regaled  witli  a  coUation  by  the 
butler,  during  which  they  sat  upon  the 
chairs  which  last  night  had  been  occupied 
by  those  whose  end  they  had  conie  to  ascer- 
tain.  The  case  was  very  piain  and  their 
duties  were  simple.  They  went  away  and 
took  the  two  policemen  with  them.  Frau 
von  Sigmundskron  moved  noiselessly  about 
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the    liousc,  giviiig  tlic  iicccssary  directions 
wIk'11  tlicrr  wcrc  any  to  Ijc  givon,  occasion- 
ally  öittiiig  down  in  a  (juict  corner  to  read 
a  few  pages  of  a  devot ional  l)ook  slic  liad 
Ibund.      ^lorc  tlian  onee  »he  went   to   the 
dirterent  rooms  where  Greif  and   Rex   had 
withdrawu,  to  see  whcther  she  could  l)e  of 
any    iise.     Greif  was   always  in   the  same 
place,   leaning  back  in   a  great  easy-chair, 
pale  and  exhausted  with  grief,  but  evidently 
master  of  himself     At  last  she  found  him 
asleep,  and  she  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
for  she  knew  that  the  chief  danger  was  past. 
When  she  went  to  Rex  she  found  him  read- 
iug,  and  he  did  not  relinquish  his  occupation 
d.iiring  the  whole  day,  so  far  as  she  could 
ascertain.     AVhether  he  understood  what  he 
read,  or  not,  was  more  than  she  could  deter- 
mine.       The    volume    contained    a   part   of 
Goethe's  works,  and  when  she  glanced  at 
the   page   she    saw  that    the    student   had 
selected  the  second  part  of  Wilhelm  ]\Ieister 
for  his  reading.    He  always  looked  up  quietly 
when  she  entered,  thanked  her,  and  said  that 
he  needed  nothino^. 
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Frnn   von   Si^niiiiidskroii  could  not  rcst. 
The  sensc  of  rcsponsihility   wliich   slic   feit 
mijj^lit   alone    li;ivc    sufficcd    to   sust;iin    licr 
eiicruy,   l)iit  lier  niind   \v;is  disturl)ed   by  u 
matter   even    weiglitier    in   lier  cyes.     The 
tremendous   difiicultics   of   the    fiiturc    pre- 
sented  themselvcs  very  clearly  to  her  mental 
view,  and  slie  knew  that  Ijefore  long  they 
would  not  bc  mere   shadows   of   tliino-s   to 
come,  but  actual  problems  with  which  she 
miist    grapple,    and    upon    the    Solution    of 
which  she  must  concentrate  all  her  strengt h. 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at  the  latest, 
the  earth  would  close   for  ever  over  what 
remained  of  those  poor  beings  whose  de- 
parture  from  life  liad  saddened  her  own  and 
made  it  sQem  so  hard  to  understand.     But 
when  the  three  were  buried,  she  could  no 
longer  remain  at  Greifenstein.     There  would 
be  no  reason  for  prolonging  her  stay,  even 
had  she  wislied  to   do  so,  and  indeed  her 
wishes  would  lead  her  homewards  as  soon 
as  her  duties  were  all  fulfilled.       She  had 
never  before  been  separated  even  for  a  day 
from  her  cliild,  and  though  she  was  strong 
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aiul  scii.sihle  in  niiiid  and  kncw  tlial  llilda 
was  safe  witli  old  r>orl)L'l,  slie  was  eonscious 
that  it  was  painful  to  bc  away  from  her. 
Shc  would  tlierefore  return  to  Sigmunds- 
kron.  From  tliat  moment  lier  trouble 
would  bcijin.  It  was  not  conceivable  that 
Greif  shoukl  go  aw^ay  without  seeing  Ilikhi, 
and  yet  therc  were  many  reasons  why  it 
would  be  better  that  the  two  shoukl  not 
meet. 

She  had  foresecn  the  struggle  during  the 
hours  of  the  night,  but  it  had  not  then 
appcarcd  so  formidable  as  now.  She  had 
then  thought  more  of  Greif,  and  it  had 
not  seemed  impossible  to  teil  him  frankly 
what  she  feit.  As  she  reflected  upon  w^hat 
must  be  done,  she  saw  that  Hilda  was 
the  principal  figurc  in  the  Situation,  and  she 
realised  that  Hilda's  happiness  w^as  infinitely 
more  dear  to  her  than  anything  eise  in  the 
World.  She  hesitated,  and  for  some  time 
she  told  herseif  that  the  marriage  must  take 
place,  come  what  might. 

To  her,  all  that  had  happened  since  the 
previous     evening    w^as    shrouded    in     an 
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inipcnctral)lü  mystcry.  Her  inin^ination 
fiiilod  uttorly  Uf  accouiit  inr  llic  desperate 
(loinirs  of  Avliicli  tlie  liorril)Ie  resiilt  was 
Ix'fore  her.  Slie  could  liave  uiiderstood  tliat 
tlie  two  brotliers  iiiiglit  liavc  quarrelled  on 
meeting  after  so  niany  years,  and  that  in  a 
moment  of  reckless  anger  tliey  sliould  havc 
sliot  eacli  other.  Clara  miglit  liave  perished 
in  the  strugglc,  while  endeavouring  to  part 
tliem.  But  tliere  Avas  a  dreadful  appear- 
ance  of  deliberate  intention  in  tlie  whole 
tragedy  wliich  made  such  a  hypothesis  un- 
tenable.  That  Clara  had  been  intentionally 
murdered,  slie  could  not  doubt.  Greifen- 
stein might  have  slain  her  in  a  fit  of  passion 
and  mio^ht  have  taken  his  own  life  after- 
wards,  but  this  could  not  account  for  Kiese- 
neck's  suicide.  She  could  have  belicved 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  Rieseneck 
had  killed  his  brother  and  Clara,  and  after 
disposing  their  bodies  as  they  were  found, 
had  shot  himself.  But  the  examination 
proved  the  contrary.  It  was  plainly  evi- 
dent that  both  men  had  died  in  their  chairs 
by  the  weapons  found  in  their  own  hands. 
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Uieseiun'k  \\iu\  wiilteii  to  liis  son,  l)\it  Grcif- 
eiistein  luul  not,  ur,  at  least,  if  lic  liad  wrilteii 
anythiiig  it  had  not  beeu  discovercd.  Rex 
aloiie  could  know  the  secret,  therefore,  if  it 
had  bceu  rovealcd  at  all.  She  was  ignoraut 
that  iu  Germaiiy,  wlieu  a  suicidc  lias  bcen 
committcd,  tlie  law  has  a  riglit  to  see  wliat- 
evcr  letters  were  last  written  by  the  deceased. 
The  stamped  letter,  addressed  to  Eex,  had 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  had  taken 
it  from  the  table  with  the  intention  of  post- 
ing  it  the  next  day,  not  mcaning  to  conceal 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  send  it  wdthout 
delay  to  its  destination.  The  legal  gentle- 
men,  courteous  to  the  good  lady,  had  not 
pressed  her  with  any  questions,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  if  she  had  found  any  letter  or 
any  clue  to  an  explanation  she  w^ould  natur- 
ally  offer  it  at  once.  And  so  it  chanced 
that  Rex  alone  could  know^  the  truth  if  any 
one  knew  it.  That  he  had  been  terribly 
moved  by  wdiat  he  had  read,  she  had  seen 
for  herseif,  but  whether  the  letter  had  con- 
tained  a  füll  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances,  it  was  not  possible  to  judge.     If  so, 
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it  was  morc  tliaii  pr()l)al)lc,  shc  thouglit,  tliat 
Ivox  would  sliow  it  to  Greif  in  (lue  time,  and 
that  wlicn  tlie  first  sliock  was  over  the  Con- 
tents would  l)c  communicated  to  licrself. 
Tlie  qucstion  was  wlicther  tliis  would  lia})pen 
bcfore  Greif  saw  Hilda.  In  spite  of  her 
natural  repugnancc  to  such  a  plan,  slie 
almost  resolved  to  ask  Eex  directly  whether 
what  he  had  received  tlirew  any  light  upon 
the  Situation.  If  she  could  know  why  those 
tliree  persons  wcre  dead  she  could  better 
guide  her  course  in  the  future. 

If  Greifenstein  had  been  a  murderer,  as 
well  as  a  suicide,  liis  son  could  not  have 
Hilda  for  Ins  wdfe.  It  was  Greifs  misfor- 
tunc,  and  the  baroness  gave  liim  all  the 
pity  she  could  spare  from  her  own  child, 
but  the  point  could  not  be  yielded.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  think  it  over. 
She  thought  of  Hilda,  married  and  leaving 
Sigmundskron  to  live  under  the  very  roof 
where  such  deeds  had  been  done,  and  the 
mere  idea  was  painful  and  repugnant.  Greif 
was  whoUy  innocent  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened,  but  the  stain  was  upon  his  name, 
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i\\u\  tlie  l»lood  of  Ins  fathor  wjus  in  liis  veins. 
Hilda's  children  would  1)0  tlic  graudcliildrcn 
of  a  inurdeivr.  Cid  Grcifeiistcin  liad  not 
endod  his  days  in  a  shameful  prison,  nierely 
because  he  had  found  couragc  to  take  his 
own  lifo  quickly.  But  if  he  had  done  thc 
deed  he  was  a  common  murdcrer,  and  the 
moral  result  was  tlie  same,  whether  he  were 
alive  or  dead  ;  the  indelible  diso-race  rested 
lipon  liis  son,  and  would  brand  the  lives  of 
his  son's  sons  after  him.  Hihla  loved  Greif, 
and  Greif  loved  Ililda,  but  that  was  no 
ars^ument.  Better  that  Hilda  sliould  draij 
out  a  solitary  and  childless  existence  than 
be  happy  und  er  such  a  name  ;  far  bett  er 
that  Greif  should  submit  to  half  a  Century 
of  lonely  and  loveless  years,  than  get 
children  whose  names  should  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  a  monstrous  crime. 
Hilda  would  suffer,  but  suffering  was  the 
lot  of  mankind.  The  baroness  wondered 
sadly  whether  her  daughter's  disappoint- 
ment  could  possibly  equal  what  she  herseif 
had  borne  on  that  day  when  her  gallant 
soldier  -  liusband   had    been    shot    down  in 
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batllc.  Coiild  Jlilda's  sorrow  1)C  likc  lier 
owii  ?  Even  if  it  wcre,  llilda  imist  l)ear 
it  rntlier  tliaii  take  siicli  a  name — uiiless, 
indecd,  old  Greifensteiu  liad  bcen  innocent 
üf  liis  wife's  deatli.  No  onc  could  kiiow 
tliat  except  Rcx,  and  would  lic  answcr  lier 
qnestion  ?  In  lier  liorror  of  tlie  wliole  Situa- 
tion she  wished  tbat  she  niii^lit  fjo  back  to 
Sigmundskron  and  ciid  her  lifc  in  Ijarely 
decent  poverty  with  Ililda,  and  never  again 
think  of  the  marriage.  But  her  ririd  sense 
of  duty  reproached  her  for  such  a  thought, 
which  made  her  feel  as  though  she  were 
trying  to  lay  down  the  responsibility  that 
had  fallen  to  her  lot.  Her  untiring  con- 
science  took  up  the  bürden  again,  to  bear 
it  as  it  niiofht. 

Rex  must  answer  her,  and  upon  bis 
answer  would  depend  everything.  It  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  question  bim,  how- 
ever,  and  for  the  present  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible.  She  must  meet  Hilda  while  she 
herseif  was  yet  undecided,  so  that  it  seemed 
simplest  to  be  roughly  frank  with  the  girl, 
to  teil  her  plainly  what  had  happened,  what 
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was  kiiowii  and  tlic  cxteiit  of  wluit  iio  one 
kncw,  sliowing  her  elcarly  that  if  okl  Greif- 
ciisteiu  shoulil  turn  out  to  liave  been  guilty, 
slie  must  give  up  all  tli()Uij;lit  of  Greif  and 
submit  to  her  poor  lot  witli  tlie  best  grace 
slie  could.  Greif  would  go  away  and 
travel,  perliaps  for  several  years.  He  would 
find  interests  at  last,  wdiicli  might  belp  bim 
to  forget  bis  darkened  youtb.  Hilda  and 
ber  motber  would  live  as  tbey  could,  and 
wlien  tbe  motber  died  Siinnundskron  must 
oro  to  tbe  bammer.  At  all  events  it  was 
not  encumbered  witb  debts,  and  its  sale 
w'ould  leave  tbe  cbild  a  pittance  to  save  ber 
from  starvation  ;  possibly  sbe  would  bave 
more  tbaii  before,  but  Frau  von  Simiunds- 
krön  could  not  judge  of  tbat.  Possibly, 
too,  Hilda's  sixty-four  quarterings  would 
belp  ber  to  gain  admittance  as  a  lady- 
canoness  in  one  of  tbose  semi-reliofious 
foundations,  reserved  exclusively  for  tbe 
old  nobility,  of  wliicb  several  exist  in 
Germany. 

Tbe  sbort  winter's  day  was  over  wben 
Frau  von  Sio'inundski'on  reacbed  tbis  stäche 
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in  her  mcditjitions.  Tvii^lits  werc  l)rouf^lit 
to  tlie  rooin  wlierc  she  Wiis,  and  a  servant 
came  to  ask  her  wliat  slie  would  cat.  Slic 
scarcely  knew  what  slic  answercd,  ])ut  she 
rcmcml)ercd  tliat  somc  honrs  liad  passcd 
sincc  she  had  been  to  see  Greif  or  Rex  and 
she  roused  herseif  to  go  upon  the  errand 
of  inquiry.  In  the  corridor  she  was  met 
by  another  person  who  came  to  ask  about 
the  dispositions  for  the  morrow,  an  ominous 
creature  in  bhack,  the  sight  of  whom  recalled 
at  once  the  hideous  realities  of  the  day, 
from  which  her  mind  had  wandered  in  her 
anxiety  for  Hilda's  welfare.  She  gave  the 
necessary  directions  and  continued  npon 
her  way. 

*  Come  in,'  said  Greifs  voice  as  she 
knocked  cautiously  at  the  door. 

As  soon  as  she  entered  she  saw  that  his 
State  had  been  improved  by  the  rest  he  had 
taken.  His  eyes  were  quiet,  his  coloiir  pale 
but  natural,  his  manner  mournfully  calm. 
In  the  mornino^  she  had  feared  he  miorht 
fall  into  a  delirious  fever. 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  came  and  stood 
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hcsicie  liiiii.  JK'  was  comfortcd  by  her 
preseuce,  thougli  lie  liad  not  ahvays  becii 
sure  that  he  likecl  her.  At  present,  he 
knew  what  good  cause  hc  had  to  be  grate- 
ful  to  her  for  what  she  had  done,  and  he 
feit  that  she  was  liis  only  rehation  in  the 
workl,  the  only  woman  alive  who  could  in 
any  way  take  the  place  of  what  he  had  lost. 
If  he  had  not  been  very  fond  of  her  Ijefore, 
it  was  becaiise  he  had  not  imderstood  her, 
and  because  in  his  eyes  her  personality  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  Ililda's.  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  took  hers,  and  pressed  it 
gently. 

*  You  are  very  good/  he  said.  '  1  am 
glad  you  have  come.' 

She  sat  down  beside  his  easy-chair  and 
o^azed  into  the  fire.  There  was  no  lio^ht  in 
the  room  save  that  of  the  pine  logs,  blazing 
in  the  great  chimney.  Her  reflexions  of 
ten  minutes  earlier  seemed  very  fiw  away, 
for  the  sio'ht  of  him  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  had  suddenly  reealled  those  hopes  for 
Hilda  froni  wliich  she  had  g^ot  so  mucli 
happiness. 
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'  ^'(>u  li.ivc  .sl('j)t,'  slic  Said.  '  I  ;iiii  .i^Hiid, 
for  you  iiecdcd  rcst/ 

Shc  <li<l  not  kiiow  wluit  to  say,  and  tlierc 
was  a  jmuse  beforc  shc  spokc  again,  during 
wliicli  Greif  did  not  movc.  Unconsciously 
he  had  taken  the  manner  of  one  ill,  and  lay 
back  in  his  seat,  his  eyes  half  closed,  his 
hands  resting  upon  tlie  arms  of  the  chair, 
making  no  effort  and  only  hoping  that  none 
would  be  required  of  him. 

'Dear  Greif,'  said  the  baroness  at  last, 
'  you  will  go  away,  will  you  not  ? ' 

He  Started  a  little  and  his  expression 
changed,  as  though  the  question  pained 
him. 

'  Yes/  he  answered.  '  1  will  go  away — 
when  it  is  over.' 

*  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  then  ? '  asked 
Frau  von  Sigmundskron  very  softly. 

*  Yes.    To-morrow  mornino;.     I  would  it 

were  to-night.     And  then '  he  stopped 

and  passed  his  band  wearily  across  his  fore- 
head,  letting  it  drop  nervelessly  by  his  side 
almost  immediately. 

'  And  then  ? ' 
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*Thon  I  niust  scc  Ililda  l>efore  I  1^0.'  His 
eyelids  (|uivered,  and  his  lips  shut  them- 
selves  closely. 

*  Yes,'  aiiswcred  the  baroness  in  a  tone  of 
liesitation. 

*  Yes,  1  must  sec  liilda,'  Greif  repcated. 
'  And  when  I  am  gone — then — tlien ' 

Tliis  time  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  said 
not  hing,  for  she  saw  that  he  was  suffering, 
though  she  dared  not  guess  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  speak. 

*  When  I  am  gone '  he  began,  Ijut  the 

words  died  on  his  lips. 

*  Do  not  talk  of  this  now,  dear  Greif.' 

He  roused  himself  and  sat  straight  in  his 
chair.  There  was  something  of  his  father's 
look  in  his  face,  and  his  companion  noticed 
that  his  fiugers  were  strained  as  he  grasped 
the  carved  wood  in  the  effort  to  steady 
himself. 

'  I  must  say  it  now,'  he  answered  firmly. 
'  To-morrow  I  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  much, 
and  it  may  happen  that  we  shall  never  have 
another  opportunity.' 
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'  Ncver  ? ' 

*  PerliJip.s  iicvcr.  It  is  to  ])c  go()(l-l)yc. 
You  miisl  (iiid  nii()tli(;r  liusl)aiul  for  IJildu, 
lor  1  Hin}'  not  come  back.  Tliat  is  what  I 
wanted  to  say.' 

The  baroncss  turiicd  a  startlcd  look  upoii 
hini  and  Icant  forwards  toward  him  from 
her  seat.  8he  liad  not  expected  such  a  turn 
in  tlie  drama. 

'  Yoii  do  not  snppose  that  T,  an  honourable 
man,  would  expcct  you  to  give  your  daughter 
to  the  son  of  a  murderer  ? ' 

The  question  was  put  so  sharply  and 
concisely  that  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  was 
taken  unawares.  The  thoue^ht  had  been 
jiainful  enough  when  it  had  passed  unspoken 
thron 2fh  the  confusion  of  her  reflexions,  but 
Greifs  statement  gave  it  a  new  and  horrible 
vividness.  With  a  single  sharp  sob,  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  Grief  saw  that 
they  trembled.  His  own  heart  was  beating 
violently,  for  he  had  nerved  himself  to  make 
the  effort,  but  he  had  not  anticij)ated  the 
reaction  that  followed  closely  upon  it.  He 
feit  as  though,  in  pronouncing  the  detested 
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Word,  lic   li.id   Struck  liis  lathers  dcad  face 
witli  liis  liaiul. 

*  God  knows  liow  1  lovcd  liiin,'  lic  said, 
linder  his  breatli.     '  But  lie  did  thc  decd.' 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  did  not  dis- 
tinguisli  tlic  words  lic  spoke,  but  slie  feit 
tliat  slic  must  say  something.  Her  Lands 
dropped  from  her  straincd  and  tearless  eyes 
and  feil  upon  her  knees. 

*  0  Greif !  Greif ! '  slie  almost  moaned, 
as  slie  stared  at  the  blazinir  lof^^s. 

'  Tliat  is  wliat  it  comes  to  in  the  end,'  he 
answered,  summonino;  all  Ins  couran^e.  '  I 
cannot  marry  Hilda.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
be  half  disgraced  by  my  father's  brother — 
you  were  kind  enough  to  set  tliat  aside.  It 
is  worse  now,  for  the  stain  is  on  the  name 
itself.  I  cannot  give  it  to  Hilda.  Would 
you  have  her  called  Greifenstein  ? ' 

The  baroness  could  not  speak.  Half  an 
hour  earlier  she  would  not  have  dared  to 
hope  that  Greif  would  himself  renounce  her 
daughter,  but  it  was  different  now.  She 
could  not  look  upon  his  agonised  face,  and 
listen -to  the  tones  that  came  from  his  tor- 
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Iure»!  lirart,  as  lic  gave  u]»  all  lic  jidil  dcar 
for  the  sakc  of  acting  li()ii<)ura])ly,  slie  could 
not  sec  Ins  suffcring  and  licar  liis  words, 
and  yct  brutally  admit  tliat  he  was  riglit, 
and  that  liis  sacrifice  was  a  ncccssity.  And 
yet  her  own  conscience  told  her  tliat  her 
first  thought  must  be  for  her  own  ehild,  and 
not  for  him.  She  stared  at  the  fire  and 
ans we red  nothing. 

*  Would  you  have  her  write  her  name 
"  Hilda  von  Greifenstein"?'  he  asked,  forc- 
ing  the  words  sternly  from  his  lips.  *  Would 
you  have  her  angel  purity  darkened  with 
the  blood  that  is  on  my  house  ? ' 

'  But  you,  Greif — what  will  become  of 
you  ? ' 

'  It  matters  little  enough,  so  that  I  do  no 
härm  to  those  I  love,'  he  answered. 

*  It  does  matter/  said  the  baroness  gently. 
*  It  is  not  right  or  just  that  an  innocent 
man  should  sufFer  for  the  deeds  of  others.' 

*  It  is  right  that  he  should  sufFer  anything, 
rather  than  injure  those  who  are  not  only 
innocent  but  free  from  inherited  reproach.' 

There  w^as  a  sudden  energy  in  his  manner 
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which  surpriscd  liis  conipaiiioii.  Iliswliitc 
face  was  illuiniiialL'd  1)}'  a  soll  ul'  radiaiice 
froni  witliiii,  liis  voice  was  füll  aud  firm,  tlie 
glaiice  of  liis  cycs  piercing  aud  determined. 

*  It  is  riglit/  lic  continued,  *  and  I  will  do 
it,  comc  wliat  may.  ludeed  I  iiiust,  for  in 
spitc  of  your  kind  lieart  and  words  yoii 
would  not  G:ive  her  to  nie.  But  even  if 
you  would,  I  would  not  takc  her,  I  would 
not  make  her  the  motlier  of  more  Greifen- 
steins. Ay — you  look  at  me — I  love  her 
too  much.  Tliat  is  the  reason.  If  I  loved 
her  less — oh,  tlien,  I  would  take  her.  I 
w^ould  take  my  beautiful  Hilda  for  my  own 
sake,  and  in  her  love  I  w^ould  try  and  forget 
the  horrors  of  my  younger  years.  I  w^ould 
forget,  for  my  owai  sake,  that  my  father  was 
a  murderer  and  a  suicide,  my  father's  brother 
a  shameful  traitor,  myself  a  man  clothed  in 
the  infamy  of  others,  until  the  world  can 
hardly  distinguish  between  my  innocence 
and  their  guilt.  I  could  live  wdtli  Hilda, 
somewhere  in  this  lonely  forest,  and  wäth 
her  I  miglit  bury  memory  and  talk  lightly 
of  love  beside  its  very  grave.     And  Hilda 
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Wüuld  1)1'  williiii^,  too,  :iii(l  il"  I  did  not  lovc 
her  ;is  J  do,  I  would  takc.  her — wlK^tlicr  you 
would  Ict  lior  go  or  not— iio,  for^ive  ine — 
1  öliuuld  not  speak  so  to  you,  wlio  are  the 
best  of  women — but  you  would  consent,  for 
you  are  so  kind.  But  the  tliing  is  impossible. 
Slie  woukl  remember,  and  I  slioukl  remember 
also,  Avhen  our  sons  grew  up  and  liad  to 
meet  the  world  with  the  brand  of  our  name 
upon  their  faces.  Look  at  Kex.  He  is  my 
best  friend.  Yesterday  I  learnt  that  he  is 
my  Cousin.  Even  he  has  hidden  his  father^s 
deeds  under  a  common,  meaningless  name. 
How  mucli  more  should  I  hide  my  head ! 
How  mucli  less  right  have  I,  than  he  had 
yesterday,  to  make  an  innocent  girl,  or  any 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  Greifenstein  !  No — 
go  to  Hilda,  teil  her  the  truth,  let  me  see 
her  once,  and  I  will  rid  you  of  myself  wdien 
I  have  Said  good-bye.  You  are  her  mother, 
and  you  alone  can  teil  her  all — all  except 
the  last  Word,  and  when  I  have  spoken  that 
Word,  I  will  go  away,  Eex  and  I  together, 
and  you  will  not  hear  of  me  any  more.' 
Greif  eeased  speaking.     He  had  risen  from 
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liis  cliair  to  pace  ihe  rooiii  wliilc  lic  spuke 
aiul  lic  iiüw  .stüod  witli  fuklcd  arms  beforc 
tlie  baroncss,  liis  eyes  fixed  on  liers  as 
tliouf][h  waitincf  for  her  answer.  Hc  was 
very  young,  and  it  was  perluips  tlic  first 
time  in  liis  life  tliat  he  had  spoken  out 
beforc  any  one.  He  was  too  much  excited 
to  think  whether  his  speech  woukl  souiid 
theatrical  aud  exaggerated  or  not.  He 
meant  every  word  of  what  lie  had  said, 
and  that  was  enough  for  him.  He  meant 
to  do  what  was  riglit  and  honourahle,  and 
that  is  enough  for  any  man. 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron's  gentle  eyes  feil 
before  his  fixed  gaze.  Feeling  as  she  did, 
and  rememberino'  what  she  had  feit  when 
she  had  come  to  him,  she  was  ashamed  to 
meet  his  earnest  glance.  There  were  few 
better  women  in  the  world,  few  whose  good- 
ness  showed  itself  so  clearly  both  in  deeds 
and  intentions,  and  yet  she  was  eonscious, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Greif  was  outdoing 
her  in  generosity.  To  her  the  words  he 
had  spoken  had  a  ring  of  heroism  in  them, 
and  he  himself  seemed  to  grow  in  dignity 
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and  strcngtli  as  lie  stood  ])ef()ro  hör.  Slic 
liesitatcd,  thc  spccch  came  to  li<  r  li))s,  failcd, 
touk  couraire  and  onmo  nc^ain.  Oncc  niore 
she  raised  her  hcad  and  lookcd  inlo  liis  eyes. 
*  Greif — you  are  a  brave  man,  and  you 
will  iindcrstand  nie/  slie  said.  '  When  T 
came  liere,  I  feit  all  tliat  you  have  said.  1 
feit  it  in  tlic  long  night,  before  you  were  in 
tlie  liouse.  I  mcant  to  teil  you  what  you 
liave  told  me,  as  kindlyas  I  could,  not  now, 
but  later.  It  would  have  been  hard,  for  I 
am  more  than  fond  of  you.' 

'  It  would  have  been  your  duty,  and  it 
would  have  been  riglit,'  answered  Greif 
calmly. 

The  baroness  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
folded  arms. 

*  It  would  not  have  been  right,  Greif,'  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  that  trembled  a  little. 
'  It  might  have  seemed  so,  for  I  did  not 
know  you  as  I  know  you  now.  You  have 
done  all  that  a  man  can  do,  more,  perhaps, 
than  almost  any  man  would  have  done.  I 
did  not  wrong  you  in  what  I  feit,  nor  in 
what  I  meant  to  say,  but  I  could  never  say 
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it  now.  Take  Ilild.i,  niid  call  yourself  iis 
you  will,  ior  xou  arc  wortlix-  of  her  and 
neither  you  nor  she  will  evor  rogret  it.' 

Greif  looked  at  her  for  a  momeiit,  and 
then  knelt  beside  her  and  kissed  her  hands. 

*  You  will,'  she  said,  and  therc  were  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

'  I  cannot/  lie  answered,  in  heartbrokcn 
accents.  Then,  rising,  he  stood  and  leaned 
against  tlie  chimney-piece  and  bowed  his 
head  ac^ainst  the  carved  wood. 

He  could  not  feel  as  she  did,  and  his 
nature  w^as  incapable  of  such  a  sudden 
revulsion  as  had  taken  place  in  her  heart. 
He  knew  how  bravely  generous  she  had  been, 
but  her  kiudness  chanc^ed  nothinof  in  the 
Situation,  beyond  awakening  in  him  a  sense 
of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  which  he  had  ex- 
pected  no  such  cause  as  she  had  given.  The 
fear  of  doing  an  injury  to  Hilda  was  still 
foremost  in  his  mind.  He  had  said  that 
even  if  her  mother  would  consent,  he  would 
not  take  her,  and  what  he  feit  w^hen  that 
consent  was  so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon 
him  was  a  measure  of  his  earnestness. 
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'Nolliiii^  is  spni«'(l  ine,'  lic  said,  alnKj.st 
iiiidor  liis  l)roatli.  'Not  ovcii  }our  <^cmtv- 
osity  ! ' 

Ilis  actioii  was  to  dcpciid  wliully  upou  iiis 
owii  free  ^\ill,  and  lie  knew  that  it  would 
liave  beeil  far  easier  to  renounce  bis  love  if 
HikbVs  motlier  liad  belpcd  bim  witb  lier 
Opposition.  Tbere  sbe  sat,  ofFering  bim  wliat 
be  must  not  take,  tbrusting  upon  liim  tliat 
wbicb  bis  wbole  nature  craved,  and  wbicb 
bis  bonour  alone  bid  bim  refuse.  Her  sweet 
voice  sounded  like  tbe  soft  music  of  tempta- 
tion. 

'  Do  not  say  so,  Greif,'  sbe  said.  '  Ee- 
member  tbat  you  are  wbolly  innocent,  and 
tbat  Hilda  loves  you  witb  all  ber  beart  and 
soul.  Wby  must  you  force  yourself  to  do 
wbat  will  make  ber  and  me  so  unspeakably 
wretcbed  ?  After  all — I  take  tbe  most 
worldly  argument — it  is  for  ber  and  for  me 
to  decide.  You  bave  concealed  notbing,  and 
I  know  all,  and  if  I  say  tbat  your  goodness 
and  your  beroism  outweigb  tbe  rest,  sbould 
you  not  be  satisfied  ?  And  besides,  you  are 
young.     You  do  not  know  bow  very  quiekly 
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tlie  World  lorgcts.  A  scoiv  ol*  years  licnce, 
who  will  remcmbcr  thc  evil  deeds  of  last 
night  ?  Tliey  were  not  even  done  in  «a  city, 
those  wlio  did  tlieni  liad  liardly  any  acijuaint- 
anccs,  and  perliaps  no  friends.  You  your- 
self  arc  not  old  enougli  to  be  known  to  many, 
and  you  can  live  liere  until  your  cliildren 
arc  grown  up.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  I  was 
wrong  even  to  liave  tliouglit  of  scparating 
you  two,  wliolly  wTong  and  mistaken  and 
that  I  ought  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  my 
Intention.' 

Tims  slie  pleaded  tlie  cause  of  liis  own 
lieart,  giving  many  and  good  reasons  why 
he  should  yield,  while  he  stood  struggling 
with  himself  and  wishing  that  he  could  stop 
his  ears  against  her  persuasion.  To  him  the 
horror  was  more  vivid  than  to  her,  and  she 
could  not  understand.  his  dread  of  associating 
Hilda  with  the  curse  that  had  fallen  upon 
his  house. 

*  I  cannot,'  he  said  firmly,  when  she  had 
ceased  speaking. 

She  rose  and  stood  beside  him. 

'  Think  of  it.  Greif/*  she  answ^ered.     '  You 
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inust  not  ])vvi\k   her   \\vAivt  for  ;i  .scruplc  of 
honour.' 

Tlien  .slic  went  out  softly,  wondcring  at 
hcrself,  but  sure  tluit  slie  luid  douc  tlie 
best. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  was  too  conscieu- 
tious  a  person  to  omit  a  mental  review  of 
wliat  liad  passed.  Slie  knew,  indeed,  that 
slie  had  acted  kindly  and  generously,  if  not 
wisely,  and  slie  belicved  that  in  some  cases 
kindness  mio;lit  be  better  than  wisdom. 
She  was  Struck  by  one  point  in  Greifs  lau- 
guage.  He  assumed  as  a  certainty  that  old 
Greifenstein  had  killed  Clara,  whereas  the 
baroness  had  been  inclined  to  attribute  the 
crime  to  Kieseneck  alone.  At  first  she  did 
not  understand  Greifs  readiness  to  believe 
that  this  evil  deed  had  been  his  father's,  but 
presently,  as  she  thought  over  the  whole 
matter,  it  Struck  her  that  she  had  no  reason 
for  acquitting  the  one  rather  than  the  other, 
so  far  as  evidence  was  concerned,  but  that 
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slie  li.id  wisilod  (Ireif«  latlicr  iiiiio(;ent  ior 
(ireifs  ()\\  n  sake.  The  fi^ood  lady  was  mucli 
disturbcd  on  finding  tliat  her  wislics  liad 
beeil  stroiio-  eiiougli  to  l)ia.s  her  mental  vicw 
without  her  knowledf^e,  and  she  grew  more 
and  more  satisficd  witli  tlie  course  she  liad 
pursued  after  Greif  had  spoken.  She  saw 
clearly,  now,  that  Greif  was  indispensable  to 
her  for  Hilda's  liappiness,  and  she  compre- 
hended  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  girl. 

In  the  wicked  world  which  surrounded  the 
Black  Forest  on  all  sides,  persons  w^ould 
have  been  found  malicious  enough  to  sus- 
peet  that  Greif  really  wished  to  be  free  from 
his  enoacrement  with  Ililda.  He  himself, 
had  he  been  less  excited,  would  have  hesi- 
tated  before  speaking  as  he  had  done,  lest 
such  a  motive  should  be  attributed  to  him. 
He  would  have  acted  and  talked  with  more 
diplomacy  and  less  outward  energy,  though 
with  the  same  in  ward  conviction,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  Frau  von 
Sio'mundskron's  first  intention  mioht  in  such 
a  case  have  remained  unchanged,  and  that 
she  would  have  gently  acquiesced  in  Greifs 
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proposal  to  u^ivc  np  llic  luarria^c.  Init  tlicrc, 
wa^  110  ujuilo  in  thc  ])arüiicss,  aiid  Ijut  little 
in  Greif  himself.  lle  liad  l)eeii  carried  away 
in  his  speecli  by  the  sincerity  of  wliat  lic  feit, 
tlie  more  easily  because  lii.s  wliole  natiire  was 
uiistrung  by  grief ;  and  Ililda's  motlicr  had 
Seen  in  him  oiily  thc  liero,  ready  to  sacrifice 
everytliing  for  lier  he  loved,  and  woman- 
like,  she  had  feit  irresistibly  impelled  to 
reward  him  on  the  spot  by  a  generous  sacri- 
fice of  those  convictions  wliich  his  real  or 
fancied  eloquence  had  already  destroyed. 
So  simple  was  she,  that  it  did  not  strike  her 
that  Greifs  own  position  was  changed,  that 
he  was  all  at  once  his  own  master,  j^os- 
sessed  of  a  large  fortime  and  perhaps  of  tastes 
which  he  hadconcealedduriiiQ;  his  father's  life. 
If  the  aforesaid  wicked  world  had  been  ac- 
quaiuted  with  thc  circumstances,  it  would 
assuredly  have  taken  this  view  into  con- 
sideration.  But  that  portion  of  mankind  in 
which  are  includcd  so  many  of  our  acquaint- 
ance,  but  in  whose  numbers  we  ourselves  are 
never  found,  were  very  far  from  Greifenstein, 
and  the  Lady  of  Sigmundskron  knew  little 
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of  thcir  luock's  of  tliought.  Slic  saw  tlial 
Greif  was  honest  and  slic  soui^lit  no  niali- 
cious  explanation  of  liis  intentions.  On  tlie 
contraiy,  the  longer  slic  reflccted  upon  tlie 
interview,  the  morc  slie  adniired  him,  and 
Strange  to  say,  the  nearer  she  came  to  aeeept- 
ing  his  opinion  of  his  father's  guilt. 

She  had  meant  to  see  Rex,  and  she  had  not 
been  altogether  decided  to  wait  and  allow 
the  natural  course  of  events  to  bring  her 
the  information  she  desired  about  his  letter. 
She  remembered  with  some  surprise  that  her 
decision  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  was 
to  have  depended  upon  the  knpwledge  of 
old  Greifenstein's  culpability  or  innocence 
which  she  had  hopcd  to  gain  from  ßex. 
It  was  evident  that  her  mind  was  tired,  and 
she  resolved  at  last  to  rest.  It  was  her  duty, 
however,  to  see  Rex  before  sleeping,  if  only 
to  inquire  about  his  state.  She  would  cer- 
tainly  not  ask  him  any  questions. 

She  found  him  reading  still,  or  pretending 
to  read,  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  student's 
lamp.  Ü23on  another  table  there  was  a  tray 
wdth  a  couple   of  covered  dishes   upon  it. 
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llis  oldvv  aihl  (»•ul^Iht  iintuiv  sliowi-il  it.sL'lf 
there,  she  tliou^lit,  l'or  lic  iiiusl  havi;  givcn 
the  Order  liimsclf.  He  rose  politely  as  she 
enteret],  and  otfered  her  a  chair.  llis  manner 
contrasted  so  strongly  witli  Orcifs,  as  to 
make  lier  wondor  whetlier  he  werc  in  reality 
much  aftectcd  or  not. 

'  I  will  not  stay,'  she  said.  '  I  only  came 
to  see  how  you  were,  and  whetlier  I  could 
do  anything  for  you.' 

*  You  are  very  kind.  I  have  all  I  need, 
and  more.     Have  you  seen  Greif? ' 

*  Yes.  He  lias  slcj^t  and  I  think  he  is 
safe.  At  first  I  feared  lest  his  mind  sliould 
be  affected.  He  is  younger  than  you,  Herr 
von — Herr  Eex — and  perhaps  he  is  more 
sensitive.' 

'  Perhaps,'  replied  Rex  thoughtfully. 
'  Would  he  care  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  doubt — that  is — he  may  pos- 
sibly  be  tired '  she  hesitated. 

Rex's  stony  eyes  examined  her  face  atten- 
tively. 

'You  have  liad  an  interview  w^ith  him,' 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  'and  you 
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liavi'.  talkc«!  nltout  tliis  (Ircadfiil  matter.  I 
liave  a  coinnmnicai  ioii  to  inakc  to  }'ou,  Krau 
von  Sii^fniuiidskron.     Jt  will  not  takc  lon^j.' 

The  baroncss  startet!  and  looked  at  hini 
earnestly. 

'  Wliat  is  it  ? '  slic  askcd. 

*You  ö^ave  nie  a  Ictter  tliis  iiioriiinf!;.  i 
will  teil  you  frankly  that  you  ouglit  to  have 
given  it  to  tlie  representatives  of  the  law, 
for  in  such  cases  the  law  has  a  right  to  all 
letters  of  the  deceased,  and  can  even  cause 
them  to  be  intercepted  in  the  j^ost-office.' 

'  I  did  not  know/  she  replied,  in  some 
perturbation. 

'  I  did,  but  as  no  one  asked  me  for  the 
letter,  I  did  not  ofFer  it.  I  cannot  teil  you 
all  it  contained,  nor  shall  I  teil  Greif.  But 
this  I  will  teil  you.  My  father  arrived  here 
last  night,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards  he  and  Herr  von  Greifenstein,  jointly, 
killed  Frau  von  Greifenstein,  and  then  com- 
mitted  suicide.' 

'  Is  there  no  doubt  ? '  asked  the  baroness 
nervously.  She  turned  white  at  the  thought 
of  the  scene  his  words  recalled. 
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'  Tlie  last  coiifossions  of  meii  al)Out  to  die 
are  genorally  trustworthy,'  reinarkcd  Kex 
rathor  drily. 

*  Of  coursc — of  coursc'  Slic  woiulercd 
wliat  other  coiiiinuiiication  tlie  letter  liad 
containcd. 

*Exactly,  ainl  you  may  ivly  lipon  tlie 
cxactucss  of  what  I  teil  you.  My  poor 
ffither  had  iio  reason  for  decciving  me,  iior 
was  he  a  mau  to  deeeive  auy  oiie.  He  had 
beeu  a  fanatic  and  an  enthusiast  in  his 
youth,  and  if  his  fanaticism  led  him  too  far, 
he  paid  the  penalty  in  forty  years  of  exile.' 

'  But  what  could  have  induced  him — or 
Greifenstein ' 

'  ]\Iadam/  said  Rex  courteously,  but 
firmly,  '  I  regret  my  inability  to  answer 
your  question.  It  must  be  supposed  that 
two  such  men  had  some  cause  for  acting  as 
thev  did,  whieh  seemed  to  them  suiticient.' 

*  Fororive  me  ! '  exclaimed  the  baroness. 
'  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you.  I  thank  you 
for  having  told  me  what  you  have.  Am  I 
to  teil  Greif  ?  I  think — indeed  I  know  that 
what  he  belle ves  coincides  with  your  account.' 
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'  Tlicii  N'on  Ii.mI  l)ettcr  Hjiy  iiolliiiif^r.  J 
coiiltl  not  sliow  liiin  llic  lettcr,  ;iii<l  if  lic. 
kii(jw  lliat  thcre  was  oiio,  Ix;  ini^iit  iialur- 
ally  cnou^li  rcproacli  mc  willi  ;i  waiit  of 
confidencc  in  liiin.  1  should  l)c  sorry  to  be 
phiccd  in  such  a  position,  at  such  a  timc' 

For  a  fcw  moments  ncithcr  spokc.  The 
baroncss  was  formuhiting  another  question, 
whicli  must  be  put  to  her  companion. 

'  Herr  Hex/  she  said  at  hist,  '  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  the  hist  act  of  this  tragedy  should 
be  completed  to-morrow.  You  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter '  she  hesitated. 

'  Whatever  you  do  will  be  well  done,' 
answered  Eex.  He  seemed  to  think  the 
question  over  quickly.  '  If  you  have  any 
objections  to  his  resting  liere/  he  said  pre- 
sently,  '  I  will  take  him  away.  Do  not  let 
any  feeling  of  delicacy  prevent  you  from 
being  frank.' 

'  Let  them  lie  together/  replied  Frau  von 
Sio'mundskron.  '  It  would  be  Greifs  wish. 
You  are  very  thoughtful,  Herr  Rex,  but 
you  must  not  think  that  any  such  unkind 
feeling  can  exist  any  longer  now.     Though 
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tliorc  is  110  real  tie  of  l)lood,  you  are  oiie  of 
US.      You  and  Greif  should  be  as  hrotliers.' 

A  inomentary  liglit  tlaslied  in  Pu-x's  im- 
penetrable  eycs. 

*  I  will  be  a  brother  Xo  bim,  if  he  will  let 
me/  he  answered  steadily.  '  I  thank  you 
very  mucli  for  what  von  have  donc  and  for 
what  you  say.' 

Frau  von  Sifi^mundskron  bade  him  ccood- 
night  and  went  away.  She  was  a  woman, 
and  her  curiosity  was  strong,  though  her 
conscience  was  stronger.  She  feit  that  she 
was  in  the  presence  of  some  extraordinary 
mystery,  and  that  Rex  himself  was  a 
some  what  mysterious  jiersonage.  His  eyes 
haunted  her  and  disturbed  her  peace,  and 
yet  she  could  not  deny  that  she  was  at- 
tracted  by  him.  His  quiet  dignity  pleased 
her,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  his  voiee.  She 
liked  his  face  and  its  expression,  and  her 
deep-rooted  prejudices  of  caste  were  satis- 
fied,  for  she  recognised  in  him  a  man  essen- 
tially  of  her  own  class.  There  was  something 
very  manly,  too,  about  his  bearing,  which 
could  not  fail  to  impress  a  womanly  woman, 
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iiü  matter  of  wliat  agc.  J>ut  liis  eycs  fol- 
lowed  her  aiul  sccined  to  stare  stonily  at  her 
out  of  tili'  (laik  Corners  of  the  room.  Shc 
was  too  iiiucli  exliausted,  however,  to  resist 
very  long  the  oppression  of  sleep  that  came 
over  lier,  and  she  was  far  too  tired  to  dream, 
or  at  least  to  bc  conscious  of  dreamincr. 


"ö* 


With  the  following  morning  came  the  Last 
trial  of  lier  strength,  and  thosc  who  saw  her 
wondered  how  a  thin,  pale  woman,  whose 
hair  was  already  white,  could  show  such 
constant  energy,  forethought  and  endurance. 
She  liad  led  a  hard  life,  however,  harder 
than  any  one  there  suspected,  and  she  could 
have  borne  even  more  than  was  thrust  upon 
her,  without  flinching  or  bending  under  the 
bürden.  On  foot  she  walked  in  the  mournful 
procession  through  the  snow  and  the  bitter 
wind,  leaning  but  lightly  on  Greifs  arm, 
and  sometimes  feeling  that  she  was  helping 
him  rather  than  acce23ting  his  assistance.  It 
was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Castle  to  the  sj)ot  where  the  burial-place  of 
the  Greifensteins  was  built  in  the  depth  of 
the  forest,  and  the  road  was  bad  in  many 
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parts,  thoui;ii  au  attciii|)t  liad  Ix'cn  niiidc  to 
elear  it,  and  tlic  footsteps  ol*  llio.st)  wlio  l)ui-e 
the  dead  sinoothed  tlic  patli  für  tlic  living 
who  came  aftcr. 

At  last  it  was  ovcr.  The  last  sliort 
prayer  was  said.  Tlic  great  stone  slab, 
green  witli  the  mould  of  ccnturies,  was 
raised  by  tweiity  streng  arms  and  was  made 
to  slide  back  into  its  place  above  the  yawn- 
ing  Steps  that  Icd  down  into  the  earth,  the 
heavy  doors  of  the  mausoleum  swung  slowly 
lipon  their  hinges,  the  huge,  rusty  lock  was 
secured  and  the  unwieldy  key  was  solemnly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  new  master  of 
Greifenstein.  With  slow  steps,  two  and 
tw^o  together,  all  went  back  through  the 
dini  shadows  of  the  trees,  while  the  icy 
wind  w^histled  and  roared  upon  them  from 
every  giant  stem,  and  the  trodden  snow 
creaked  beneath  their  fcet.  Two  and  tw^o 
they  re- entered  the  low  gateway  of  the 
Castle,  tili  the  iron-studded  oak  clanged 
beliind  the  last  pair,  sending  rolling  echoes 
along  the  dark,  vaulted  w^ay. 

An  hour  later  Greif  and  Rex  sat  together 
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in  sad  siloncc  l)cfore  tlie  bi^^  l)lazinf^  lo^js  in 
Greifs  room,  faintly  conscioiis  of  thc  com- 
forting  wanntli,  looking  at  cacli  otlier  from 
timc  to  timc  witliout  speaking,  eacli  ab.sor])ed 
by  tlie  pain  uf  bis  own  tboughts.  It  seemed 
as  tliough  several  hours  bad  passed  in  tbis 
way  wben  Greif  at  Last  broke  the  silence. 

'  I  will  ride  to  Sigmimdskron  to-morrow/ 
be  Said,  *  and  tben  we  will  go  away.' 

Kex  looked  at  bim,  nodded  gravely  and 
answered  notbing. 

'  We  must  go  togctber,  Kex/  said  Greif 
after  anotber  long  pause.  'Will  you 
come  ? ' 

'  I  will  go  witb  you  wberever  you  will. 
If  we  part  it  sball  not  be  my  fault.' 

*  Tliank  you.' 

Tbe  great  logs  crackled  and  blazed,  send- 
ing  up  leaping  flames  and  sbowers  of  sparks 
into  tbe  wide  cbimney  and  reflecting  a 
w^arm  red  glare  wbicb  contrasted  oddly  witb 
tbe  cold  and  sunless  ligbt  of  tbe  winter's 
afternoon.  Tbe  sound  and  tbe  sigbt  of  tbe 
fire  supplied  tbe  place  of  conversation  and 
animated  tbe  stillness. 
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'  Rex,  diil  }ou  kiiuw  tliat  1  was  to  liave 
beou  iiKiiTicd  iiext  montli  ? '  Greif  asked 
the  questiou  suddcnly,  as  tliough  he  Lad 
eome  to  an  unexpected  decision. 

'  I  thouglit  it  possible  tliat  you  would 
many  soou,'  auswcred  liis  companion. 

'  I  was  to  have  been  married  to  my  cousin 
Hilda  in  January.  How  far  away  tliat 
seems ! ' 

*  The  daughter  of  Frau  von  Sigmunds- 
kron  ? ' 

*  Yes.     We  have  been  engaged  for  years.' 
'  And  you  are  going  to  Sigmundskron  to 

see  her — to  teil  her ' 

*  That  it  is  all  over.'  Greif  completed 
the  sentence. 

Kex  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
leaned  forward,  staring  at  the  fire.  He 
knew  what  Greif  meant  without  any  further 
explanation,  and  he  realised  how  much 
more  his  cousin  would  stand  in  need  of 
comfort  than  before.  But  his  active  and 
far-sighted  intelligence  did  not  accept  the 
necessity  of  breaking  off  the  marriage.  He 
approved   of  Greifs  wish    to    do    so,    and 
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admircd  liis  couragc,  biit  at  the  samc  timc 
he  saw  tlic  utter  desolation  and  glooniiness 
of  the  life  in  störe  for  him  if  he  pcrsistcd  in 
his  intention.     He  held  his  peace,  however. 

*  You  see  that  I  could  not  do  otherwisc,' 
Greif  said  at  hist.  Still  Kex  answered 
nothing,  and  starcd  persistently  into  the 
flames,  though  his  cousin  was  looking  at 
him. 

'  Would  you,'  continued  Greif,  '  if  you 
were  in  my  place,  have  the  courage  to  oflfer 
such  a  name  as  mine  to  an  innocent  girl? ' 

*  You  are  as  innocent  as  she,'  observcd 
Rex. 

*  Personally,  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
Would  you  bring  her  here  to  live  in  this 
liouse,  to  be  a  part  of  all  the  evil  that  has 
befallen  me  and  mine  ? ' 

'  Y^ou  can  live  where  you  please,'  said 
Rex  philosophically.  *  And  besides,  by  a 
very  simple  process  of  law  you  can  call 
yourself  by  another  name.  Do  away  with 
the  name  and  live  in  another  place,  and  you 
are  simply  Greif  and  she  is  simply  Hilda. 
There  could  be  no  question  of  doing  her  an 
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injiuy.  Namcs  are  foolish  distinctions  at 
best,  and  wlioii  (licic  is  anytliing  wrong  witli 
thcm  it  is  foolish  not  to  get  rid  ol  tlicm  at 
oncc.  Do  you  tliiiik  tliat  I  would  not 
many  as  i)lain  IleiT  Rcx,  tliough  1  am  in 
reality  tlie  high  and  woll-l)orn  Horst  von 
Riesenock  ?  I  liavo  l)iit  to  make  applica- 
tion  for  a  legal  cliange,  pay  tlie  costs  and 
the  tliing  is  done.' 

'  Outwardly,  it  is  true.  But  tlie  faet 
would  remaiu.  You  are  Rieseneck  and  I 
am  Greifenstein,  for  all  our  lives,  and  our 
cliildren  will  be  Riesenecks  and  Greifen- 
steins after  us,  if  we  marry.  I  would  not 
lay  such  a  curse  upon  any  w^oman,  mucli 
less  upon  one  I  love/ 

*A  curse  is  a  purely  conventional  term, 
liaving  no  real  meaning  in  life,'  replied  Rex. 
'  The  reality  is  you  yourself,  your  love  and 
her  love,  whether  you  be  the  Emperor  or 
Herr  Schmidt.  At  least  that  is  all  the 
reality  which  can  ever  affect  either  of  you, 
so  far  as  marriage  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
say  that  your  name,  or  mine,  would  not  be 
a  disadvantage  if  we  were  ambitious  men 
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tuid  if  WC  Wiinted  to  be  statesmcu  or  officcrs. 
J>ut  I  clo  asscrt  that  iio  sensible  person  will 
blame  you  or  me  for  marryiiig  liappily  if  we 
have  tlie  opportuiiity,  merely  because  our 
fatlicrs  diel  evil  in  their  day.' 

Greif  listened  attentively,  but  shook  liis 
liead. 

*  It  iö  stränge  tliat  you  sliould  not  tliink 
as  I  do  about  tliis/  he  answered.  *  We 
think  alike  about  most  tliings.  But  you 
need  not  try  to  persuade  me  against  my 
wull.     I  will  not  yield.' 

'  Will  you  take  my  ad  vice  about  a  smaller 
matter  ? ' 

'  If  I  can.' 

'  Tlien  listen  to  me.  Do  not  be  hasty. 
If  you  must  see  Fräulein  von  Sigmundskron 
to-morrow,  do  not  let  your  parting  be  final. 
You  may  regret  it  all  your  life.' 

'  What  w^ould  my  regret  be,  compared 
wdtli  hers,  if  in  tlie  course  of  time  she 
realised  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  taking 
my  name  ? ' 

'  Are  tliere  any  men  of  her  family  alive  ? ' 
asked  Eex.     '  Is  tliere  any  other  brauch  ? ' 
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*  No — if  liiere  were,  tliey  \\<»iil(l  ncNcr 
allow  tlie  marriage,  even  if  1  wishccl  it.' 

'1  did  not  askfor  tliat  reasoii.  If  she  is 
alone  in  tlie  woild,  take  lier  iiame.  C^all 
yourself  Greif  von  Sigmundskroii,  and 
revive  an  ancionl  race  without  letting  your 
own  die  out.' 

Greif  was  silent.  It  liad  not  Struck  liim 
tliat  such  an  arrangement  might  be  possible, 
but  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  Rex  had  dealt 
a  tellins:  blow  ai^ainst  his  resolution.  To 
have  married  Ililda  as  Greifenstein  wouhl 
have  always  remained  out  of  thc  question, 
to  have  chosen  a  common  and  meaningless 
appeUation  would  have  seemed  an  insult  to 
her,  but  tlie  idea  suggested  by  Rex  was 
alhirinor  in  the  extreme.  He  knew  how 
bitterly  both  Hilda  and  her  mother  regretted 
the  extinction  of  their  family  and  how 
ghidly  they  woukl  welcome  such  a  proposal. 
By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  Greifenstein  and 
its  memories  woukl  be  detached  from  his 
future  life,  and  there  would  be  something  in 
their  place,  a  name  to  make  honourable,  a 
home  in  which  to  plant  new  associations — 
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abovc  .ill  (höre  wouM  Ix-  tlic  lovc,  the  pride, 
tlie  liappiiicssof  Ilil(l;i  hersülf.  IIc  feit  that 
liis  (leterininatiun  was  wcakeiied,  and  lic 
made  a  final  efFort  not  to  yicld,  scarcely 
knowing  wliy  he  resistcd  any  longer,  since 
tlie  possibilities  of  the  future  had  grown  so 
suddenly  bright.  Rex  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  had  made  a  deep  Impression  upon  his 
cousin,  and  wisely  left  the  remedy  he  had 
administered  to  take  its  efFeet  gradually. 
He  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  fear  that 
Greif  could  ever  slmt  his  eyes  to  the  pro- 
spect  unveiled  to  him.  Time  must  pass,  and 
in  passing  must  heal  the  gaping  wound  that 
was  yet  fresh.  Every  month  would  take 
the  ghastly  tragedy  further  aw^ay  and  bring 
more  clearly  to  Greifs  mind  the  hope  of 
happiness.  As  for  the  rest,  it  was  buried  in 
Rex's  heart  and  no  power  would  ever  draw 
from  him  the  secret  of  his  brother's  birth. 
Rightly  or  wrongiy,  he  swore  to  hold  his 
tongue.  He  did  not  know  to  whom  the 
great  Greifenstein  property  would  go  if  he 
told  the  World  that  Greif  was  a  nameless 
orphan  with  no  more  claim  to  his  father's 
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wealtli  tliaii  Rox  liinisolf.  It  Rcenicd  strande 
to  be  suggcsting  to  Greif  tlie  meaiis  of  dis- 
carding  a  iiamc  tliat  iiever  was  Ins,  l)ut 
wliich  must  in  all  pr()l)al)ility  Ix-long  to 
some  one  wlio  covetcd  it  in  spite  of  tlic 
associations  it  would  soon  liave  for  all  wlio 
hcard  tlie  tale. 

Rex  sat  in  silence  thinking  over  tlie  almost 
endless  intricacies  of  the  Situation,  and  won- 
dering  what  would  liave  bappened  if  that 
letter  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlie  law, 
and  what  would  liave  become  of  CTreif. 
He  would  have  bcen  absolutely  penniless. 
Not  even  bis  mother's  heritage,  if  there  were 
any,  would  have  belonged  to  bim,  for  Rex 
could  have  claimed  it  as  bis  own.  He 
looked  at  the  bandsome  face  of  bis  cousin, 
and  tried  to  imagine  what  its  expression 
would  have  been,  if  all  tbings  had  taken 
place  legally,  and  if  Greif  had  received  only 
what  was  bis  due.  The  Sensation  of  pre- 
serving  so  much  to  any  one  by  merely 
keeping  silence  was  stränge  to  Rex.  He 
did  not  know  wbetber  be  bimself  might  not 
be   considered    a  party  in  a  fraud   if   the 
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miitter  wcrc  tricd  hcforc  ii  tribuiKil,  thougli 
hc  liad  not  spokeii  onc  untruc  word  in  tlic 
wliole  afVair.  Vcrily,  silcncc  was  gold.  To 
Greif,  Rcx's  silencc  was  almost  cquivalent 
to  life  itself.  Onc  word  could  deprive  liim 
of  everytliiug,  of  Greifenstein,  of  bis  name, 
of  every  item  and  misera])le  o])ject  he 
possessed,  as  well  as  of  tlie  broad  lands  and 
tbe  accuniulated  money.  He  would  lose 
all,  but  in  whose  favour  ?  Eex  did  not 
know.  Perbaps  tbe  lawful  beir  of  Greifen- 
stein was  a  poor  ofticer  of  foot  in  a  tbird- 
rate  garrison  town,  eking  out  bis  pay  with 
tbe  remains  of  a  meagre  inberitance,  des- 
perately  poor,  and  as  despcrately  bonourable. 
Possibly  tbere  was  a  connexion  witb  some 
great  and  powerful  family,  into  bis  füll 
bands  everytbing  would  go,  if  tbe  trutb 
were  known.  Possibly — Eex  stopped  sbort 
in  bis  train  of  tbougbt,  astonisbed  tbat  be 
sbould  not  bave  sooner  bit  upon  tbe  faet — 
possibly  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  and  ber 
daugbter  were  tbe  only  living  relations.  It 
seemed  almost  certain  tbat  tbis  must  be  tbe 
case,  wben  be  tbougbt  about  it.     And  if  so 
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— if  Le  hold  liis  peace,  aiul  if  Greif  persisted 
in  uot  marrylng  Ifildii — why  tlieii  lie,  Rcx, 
was  koepiiig  (hat  gciitle,  lialf-.saintly  old 
lady  out  of  her  riglits.  Tlie  iiew  confusiou 
caused  \)y  the  idea  was  so  great  that  cveii 
Rex's  toiigh  braiii  was  disturbed.  His  in- 
stiuct  tokl  him  that  the  Sigmundskrons  werc 
poor — perhaps  they  were  in  real  want.  If 
he  said  nothing,  if  Greif  persisted,  if  in  later 
years  Greif  niarried  another  wife,  as  was 
most  likely  and  possible,  what  sufferings 
mio^ht  the  man  who  liad  brcuulit  this  about 
be  responsible  for  !  And  yet,  what  a  pro- 
spect,  if  he  shoukl  take  Ins  letter  from  his 
pocket-book  and  band  it  to  Greif,  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  quiet  room  before  the  open 
fire  !  He  had  meant  to  burn  the  scrap  of 
paper.  It  would  be  easy  to  toss  it  into  the 
flames  before  Greifs  eyes.  But  if  ever  all 
those  things  should  happen  of  which  he 
had  been  thinking,  what  proof  would  re- 
main  that  the  baroness  or  her  dauo-hter 
had  a  rio;ht  to  what  was  theirs  even 
now  ?  If  ever  that  time  came,  Greif 
would  not  believe  a  spoken  word.      Would 
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it  not  li;ive  l)eoii  best,  at'ter  all.  to  give  tlie 
writing  to  tlie  meii  of  tlic  law,  requesting 
tlieir  (liseretion  ?  No,  for  all  tliis  might  be 
spared,  if  only  Greif  married  llilda.  Uiitil 
he  Lad  realised  wliat  issucs  were  at  stake, 
Rcx  liad  been  satisfied  witli  thc  sufjf^jestion 
he  had  made  to  Greif,  believing  that  it 
woiild  ultimately  bear  fruit  in  the  desired 
result.  Now,  however,  it  seemed  iusufücient 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  iraportance  of 
•  the  case.  Greif  must  marry  Hilda,  and  the 
letter  must  not  be  destroyed,  for  it  might 
prove  a  valuable  instrument  with  which  to 
hasten  or  direct  the  march  of  events.  After 
all  —  were  the  Sigmundskrons  the  only 
relations  ? 

The  idea  that  they  were  the  only  heirs- 
at-law  had  presented  itself  so  forcibly  that 
the  sudden  doubt  concerning  the  fact  made 
Rex  desperate.  There  was  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  ascertaining  the  truth  from 
Greif  himself  and  without  rousino'  his 
sus23icions.  It  was  even  natural  that  Rex 
should  ask  the  question,  considering  w^hat 
had  gone  before. 
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*  Ilavc  yoii  no  otlicr  relations,  l)c.si(les  tlic 
Siumuiulskrons,  Greif?'  he  asked. 

*  Noiie  but  you  yourself.' 

'  1  am  not  couuted,  as  tlie  coiinexion  is  in 
the  female  linc,'  said  Rex  calmly.  '  I  mcan, 
if  von  werc  to  die,  tlie  Sii^niundskrons 
^vould  be  the  heirs,  unless  you  married  and 
had  chiklren,  would  they  not  ? ' 

*  Yes — I  suppose  they  woukl.  I  had  not 
thought  of  it.' 

'  It  seems  to  nie  that  this  constitutes  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  phm  I 
suggested.' 

Greif  did  not  answer  at  once,  for  he  feit 
the  weight  of  Rex's  words,  though  he  did 
not  nnderstand  the  whole  intention  of  his 
Cousin. 

'  I  cannot  argue  with  you  now/  he  said  at 
last,  as  thousfh  wishinof  to  be  left  to  his 
thouo'hts. 

Rex  was  too  wise  to  be  annoyed,  for  he 
saw  that  Greifs  refusal  to  discuss  the 
matter  any  further  was  the  result  of  his  in- 
clination  to  yield,  rather  than  of  a  hardening 
determination.     The  only  point  immediately 
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iniportant  to  Ucx  was  that  thc  marriagc 
sliould  not  be  l)rokcn  ofF  abruptly  at  once. 
He  did  not  know  wliat  Ililda's  nature  might 
be,  and  tliis  was  an  unccrtain  elcment  in  liis 
calculations.  It  was  certainly  most  prob- 
able tliat  if  she  loved  Greif  sincerely  she 
would  not  part  with  bim  casily,  nor  suffer 
him  to  sacrifice  himself  without  making 
a  desperate  cffort  to  hold  him  back.  On 
the  other  hand,  and  for  all  Rex  knew,  Hilda 
might  be  a  foolishly  sentimental,  half- 
frivolous  nonentity,  w^ho  would  take  offence 
at  the  first  word  which  spoke  of  parting  and 
consider  herseif  insulted  by  Greif 's  chivalrous 
determination.  She  might  be  a  suspicious 
girl,  who  would  immediately  be  attacked 
with  jealousy  and  would  imagine  that  Greif 
loved  another  and  wdshed  to  be  free  from 
herseif.  On  the  whole,  Rex,  in  his  worldly 
wisdom,  thought  it  improbable  that  Hilda 
would  turn  out  to  be  sincere,  simple  and 
loving,  w^hereas  for  her  own  interest  it  was 
important  that  she  should  possess  these 
qualifications.  Lastly,  Rex  reflected  that 
Hilda  might  very  w^ell  be  a  selfish,  retieent. 
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schoming  youiig  woman,  wlio  woiild  kiiow 
liow  to  mannfTO  Greif  as  tliouHi  he  were  a 
cliild.  lle  alinost  wished  tbat  slie  miglit 
liave  cnoiigli  worldly  guilc  to  cling  to  Greif 
for  liis  fortuiic  as  well  as  für  his  love — aiiy- 
thing,  ratlier  thau  that  the  niarriage  sliould 
be  brokeu  off. 

If  that  disaster  occurred,  if  by  Greifs  im- 
patient  desire  to  l)e  generoiis  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  what  lionour  could  demand,  or  by 
Hilda  von  Sigmundskron's  possible  lack  of 
afFcction  or  of  wisdom,  the  two  were  to  be 
permanently  separated,  Eex  coufessed  that 
he  sliould  not  know  what  to  do.  His  own 
Position  would  in  that  case  be  very  far  from 
enviable,  for  he  would  certainly  liave  been 
a  party  in  a  fraud,  of  which  the  practical 
result  had  been  that  the  Si2;mundskrons  were 
kept  out  of  their  property.  The  moral 
point  presented  to  his  conscience  was  an 
extremely  delicate  one  to  decide.  His 
nature,  as  well  as  his  education,  impelled  him 
to  teil  the  truth  regardless  of  all  con- 
sequences,  for  its  own  sake ;  but  the 
question  arose,   whether  he  was  bound  to 
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teil  wliat  lic  kncw,  wlicn  no  onc  askcd  liiin 
for  thc  informatiou.  Wlieii  thc  coiise- 
(jucnces  mi^ht  bc  so  tremciHlous,  and  wlicn 
thc  Icast  cfFect  tliat  could  ])c  aiiticipated 
must  be  thc  immcdiatc  ruiu  of  hi.s  l)rotlier, 
hc  bclicvcd  that  he  should  be  justificd  in  hi.s 
silcncc,  providcd  that  thosc  who  would 
Icgitimately  profit  by  thc  sccrct  hc  withheld 
should  rcccivc  all  thc  advantagcs  to  whieh 
thcy  werc  cntitlcd.  It  sccmed  to  him  a 
casc  in  whieh  his  eonseienee  must  gamble 
u})on  thc  probabilities.  If  it  turned  out 
well,  he  might  congratulate  himself  upon 
having  produced  much  happiness ;  if  he  lost 
the  game,  he  must  endure  thc  humiliation  of 
beinoj  oblio;ed  to  communicate  the  truth  to 
both  parties.  It  would  have  been  far  easier, 
if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  induce  Greif 
to  make  an  apparent  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  he  could  not  understand.  The 
young  man's  noble  disposition  was  more 
easily  led  in  the  direction  of  chivalrous  self- 
renunciation,  than  towards  an  end  involving 
personal  advantage.  Indeed  Greif  would 
almost  invariably  have  chosen  to  give  rather 
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lIkiu  lo  rereivc.  Tlu'  picscuL  diflicult}'  cou- 
sisted  in  iiKikinii:  liiin  take  Ililda,  in  ordcr 
tliat  he  nüglit  uncousciously  give  her  wliat 
was  hcrs.  At  first  Rex  Imd  considered  only 
Greifs  liappincss ;  now,  he  miist  think 
before  all  thinc^s  of  Hilda's  fortune.  He 
knew  Greif  well  eüouo:h  to  bc  sure  that  if 
tlie  marriage  were  broken  off,  he  would  ccr- 
tainly  bestow  a  considerable  portion  upon 
the  Sigmimdskrons  if  they  were  rcally  poor, 
but  this  could  uot  be  eüouo-h.     Either  Hilda 

o 

must  have  all  that  was  hers,  by  marrying 
Greif,  or  Rex  must  teil  the  story  and  pre- 
cipitate  the  catastrophe.  The  only  con- 
dition  of  his  concealing  what  he  knew,  was 
that  every  one  except  himself  should  gain 
by  his  reticence.  If  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished,  justice  must  be  done  in  spite  of  the 
consequences. 

Though  Rex's  blood  was  German,  his 
character  had  suffered  a  certain  modification 
by  the  manner  of  his  bringing  up.  His 
mode  of  thought  certainly  differed  from 
Greifs  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  ground  of  tempera- 

VOL.  II  N 
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inent  alonc.  I>riive,  inaiily  aud  suflieiently 
gencrous  tliougli  he  was,  Rcx  uiuk'iiialjly 
liad  a  preforcnce  for  accomplisliing  liis  euds 
mysterioiisly  and  by  diplomatic  means,  a 
eliaracteristic  morc  soutlicrn  tlian  northcrn, 
and  assuredly  not  Gciinan.  He  was  a  man 
well  able  to  sustain  whatever  part  lic  chose 
to  play,  and  it  was  at  least  to  bis  credit  tbat 
he  never  employed  bis  remarkable  powers 
of  concealment  to  a  bad  purpose.  In  bis 
place,  Greif  would  liave  told  everything,  and 
would  tbcn  bave  ofFered  everything  he 
possessed  to  compensate  the  mischief  done 
by  the  truth  ;  he  would  not  bave  been  able 
to  bide  wbat  he  knew  for  a  week,  in  such  a 
case,  for  bis  extreme  love  of  frankness  would 
bave  tortured  bim  until  it  was  out,  but  if 
tbere  were  no  justice  to  be  accomplisbed,  he 
could  bave  beld  bis  peace  as  well  as  anotber. 
Rex  saw  far  and  clearly  before  bim.  His 
sceptical  mind  could  not  accept  the  conven- 
tional  traditions  of  trutbfulness  at  any  price, 
of  honourable  sentiment  exaggerated  to 
quixotism.  He  feit  the  necessity  of  weigh- 
ing   results   before   acting,   ratber   than   of 
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foUowiiig  luoral  preccpts  iind  Icttiiig  tlie 
results  take  care  of  themselvcs.  To  him 
ultimate  good  was  everything,  and  rcligious 
morality  was  an  enipty  l)nbl)le,  nnlcss  it 
could  be  madc  to  contribute  directly  and 
clearly  to  a  good  result.  Witli  Greif 's  morc 
simple  and  straiglitforward  nature,  trutliful- 
ness,  and  such  virtues  as  go  witli  it,  wcre 
invested  witli  all  tlie  supcrior  importance 
which  religion  gives  to  eacli  present  act  of 
life,  and  so  far  as  tlie  future  was  concerned, 
a  semi-conscions  faitli  in  tbe  efficacy  of 
principle  supplied  tlie  place  of  Kex's  well- 
thouglit-out  combinations  and  philosopliical 
disquisitions  about  relative  right  and  wrong. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

The  efFect  of  what  Rex  liad  said  was  to 
hasten  Greifs  action.  After  listening  to 
bis  cousin's  arguments,  lie  feit  that  what 
was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  lest 
bis  couraore  sbould  fall  bim.  If  be  bad  been 
left  to  himself  be  would  never  have  doubted 
bis  own  strength,  and  would  very  possibly 
have  waited  a  day  or  two  before  going  to 
Sigmundskron  to  bid  Hilda  farewell.  Now, 
however,  be  feit  that  to  besitate  or  delay 
would  be  fatal,  and  be  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  carrying  out  bis  intentions.  In 
Order  to  isolate  himself  more  complefcely 
from  all  outward  influences  be  would  have 
sent  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  back  alone 
and  would  have  foUowed  her  a  few  bours 
later ;  but  bis  sense  of  common  decency,  as 
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well  as  liis  profoiind  gratitiule,  forbiide  such 
a  coiirse.  He  could  not  by  aiiy  meaiis  avoid 
thc  \ouff  drive  in  her  Company,  and  he  tried 
to  hardcn  lii.s  licart  as  he  submitted  tu  liis 
destiny.  It  was  certain  that,  unless  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  she  would  talk  of 
the  matter  of  his  visit,  and  wouhl  repeat  in 
his  unwillino;  ear  all  those  arf^uments  which 
appealed  to  his  heart  so  strongly,  and 
which  so  grievously  shook  his  chivalrous 
resolution. 

Durinc:  the  \oncr  nidit  that  succeeded  the 
day  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  sorrow  of 
the  parting  which  was  before  him  assumed 
such  proportions  as  made  the  past  seem  less 
horrible,  and  the  change  from  one  kind  of 
suffering  to  another  afForded  his  exhausted 
nature  a  relief  of  w^hich  he  was  not  conscious, 
but  which  was  nevertheless  very  reah  He 
himself  could  not  understand  how  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  discuss  with  Rex 
matters  so  closely  connected  with  his  future 
happiness,  scarcely  an  hour  after  the  heavy 
gates  of  the  mausoleum  had  closed  upon  the 
father  he  had  so  deeply  loved,  and  upon  the 
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mothor  lic  so  tondcrly  retrrctted.  For  lie 
diel  inoiiin  foi-  her  sinccrely,  in  spite  of  liis 
earlier  indiUercncc.  Ile  was  yet  too  iiear 
tlic  catastrophc  to  attcmpt  to  cxplain  it,  l)ut 
in  the  confusion  of  Ins  gricf  licr  words  came 
vividly  to  Ins  mind.  He  recalled  the 
expression  of  her  face  when  she  had  implored 
him  not  to  forsake  her,  whatever  happened, 
and  he  knew  that  in  some  way  she  must, 
even  then,  have  had  a  forewarning  of  her 
end.  He  remembered  many  stränge  incon- 
gruities  in  her  manner,  which  he  had  once 
disliked  intensely,  but  which  now  pointed 
to  the  existence  of  a  secret  in  her  quiet 
life,  and  which,  having  seemed  contemptible 
when  she  had  been  alive,  took  a  tragic 
importance  now  that  she  was  gone.  He 
recalled  very  clearly  that  morning  when  he 
had  feit  a  tlirill  of  pitying  tenderness  for 
the  lonely  woman,  and  w^hen  she  had 
responded  so  suddenly  and  passionately  to 
his  simple  w^ords.  He  had  never  loved  her, 
and  had  perhaps  had  little  cause  for  any 
affection,  but  the  suddenness  and  the  horror 
of   her  deatli    strengthened   in   him   every 
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kiiul  memory,  and  ovcrshadowcd  hy  its 
dark  preseiire  whatevcr  iu  her  life  had  lacked 
digiiity  and  woitli. 

As  for  liis  father,  he  had  IVlt  für  him  a 
passionate  devotion  of  wliich  he  dared  not 
think  now.  And  yet  he  had  been  able  to 
talk  with  Rex,  if  not  freely,  at  least  with  a 
complete  command  of  his  facultics.  Ile 
would  have  reproached  himsclf  with  heart- 
lessuess,  but  when  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon 
those  he  had  lost,  he  knew  that  the  self- 
accusation  was  unmerited.  Not  comprehend- 
ing  what  passed  in  his  ow^n  mind,  and  finding 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  problem  that 
seemed  to  involve  his  own  life  or  death,  it 
is  not  altogether  surprising  that  he  should 
have  persisted  in  undergoing  a  self-imposed 
suffering  which  he  almost  unconsciously 
regarded  as  a  test  of  heroism. 

But  as  he  did  his  best  to  fortify  himself 
in  his  intention  another  power  stood  before 
him,  not  a  gloomy  presence  of  evil,  not  a 
sorrowful  but  relentless  fate,  not  a  thing  in 
itself  terrible,  grand  or  heroic,  and  yet 
stronger  and  more  real  than  any  of  those 
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other  sIkicIows  wliicli  suiToundcd  liis  life. 
lle  liud  not  kiiown  tliat  it  was  witli  hiin  in 
sucli  a  slia})C,  lic  liad  not  rcaliscd  wliat  it 
would  be  to  face  tliat  wliieh  has  conqucred 
all  mcn  sooner  or  later.  The  love  of  Hilda, 
wliicli  had  softencd  all  bis  youtli,  but  which 
in  its  unopposed  calm  had  secmed  so  gentle 
and  tender  that  l)y  an  eflbrt  of  his  strong 
will  he  might  put  it  off  if  he  would,  the 
quiet  spirit  of  calm  which  had  been  with 
him  so  long,  purifying  his  thoughts,  simplify- 
ing  his  liopes  for  the  future,  encouraging 
him  ever  in  each  present  day,  the  love  of 
untarnished  youth  for  spotless  maidenhood 
rose  up  like  the  dawn  upon  a  traveller  in  a 
Strange  land,  shedding  its  universal  light 
upon  the  secret  places  of  his  soul.  It  was 
a  wonderful  revelation  of  beauty  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  contrasting  the 
magnificence  of  its  spien dour  with  the 
darkness  in  which  he  would  have  hidden 
himself. 

He  groaned  as  he  lay  alone  in  his  solitary 
Chamber,  and  the  passionate  tears  burst 
from  his  eyes.     He  had  met  at  last  that 
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wliicli  must  vanquisli  all  Ins  resolut ioiis, 
and  tum  all  bis  desperate  efforts  into 
vanity.  Tliat  suddeii  llash  of  radiance  in 
tlie  midst  of  liis  grief  was  but  a  dark 
sbadow  compared  witb  tbc  ligbt  of  Hilda's 
fiice.  If  tbe  mere  tbougbt  of  ber  made  all 
resistonce  seem  impossible,  would  be  be 
able  to  go  to  ber  to-morrow  niid  teil  ber 
tbat  tbey  must  part  ?  But  it  was  not  a 
mere  tbougbt,  as  be  called  it.  He  bad 
tbougbt  of  ber  for  years,  but  never  in  tbis 
way ;  sbe  bad  dwelt  in  bis  beart  a  long 
time,  but  be  bad  never  feit  anytbing  like 
tbis.  It  was  true  tbat  be  bad  never  re- 
sisted  ber  presence  before.  Could  tbat  be 
tbe  reason  ?  Could  it  be  tbat  love  was  a 
companion  for  tbe  weakest  of  mankind,  if 
kindly  entertained,  and  yet,  if  resisted,  tbe 
master  of  tbe  very  strongest  ?  Greif  in  bis 
pride  of  youtb  believed  bimself  as  strong  as 
any,  and  tbe  Sensation  of  being  tbus  utterly 
overpowered  was  crusbing  and  bumiliating. 
He  would  not  yield,  but  be  well  knew  tbat 
be  was  conquered  beforeband,  and  must  be 
led  away  captive  in  tbe  end. 
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Hc  ftat  \\\)  Mild  lri(Ml  (()  rcasoii  witli  liiin- 
self.  It  was  l)ut  an  illusion  aftcr  all,  and 
it  was  just  sucli  an  illusion  as  should 
strcngthcn  liis  purpose.  If  IJilda  were  in- 
dccd,  as  slie  doubtlcss  was,  this  exquisitely 
lovely  crcature,  could  anytliing  bc  morc 
contemptible  tlian  to  givc  her  a  namc  whicli 
must  be  a  reproach,  a  position  in  whicli  her 
beautiful  life  must  be  made  half  shameful 
by  the  memory  of  hideous  crimes  ? 

Momentarily  satisfied  with  himself,  he 
once  more  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow, 
but  he  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes  when 
Rex's  Suggestion  flashed  through  his  brain, 
and  Hilda's  clear  voice  seemed  to  cry  '  Sig- 
mundskron  ! '  in  his  ears.  The.  thought  of 
bearing  another  name,  of  being  no  longer 
Greifenstein,  of  being  the  father  of  a  new 
race  in  a  new  home,  presented  itself  to  him 
in  all  its  attractions.  After  all,  said  Eex  to 
his  conscience,  you  are  wholly  innocent, 
and  it  is  only  the  sound  of  the  name  to 
which  you  object  or  which  you  fear  for  her. 
Take  hers  and  be  happy  under  it,  since  you 
would  be  miserable  under  your  own.     After 
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all,  oiie  is  as  good  as  another,  and  it  woiild 
be  bettcr  to  be  piain  Herr  Rex  than  to 
tlirow  over  tlie  y^y  of  a  litetime  for  ihu  sake 
of  tliree  syllablcs  tliat  bave  a  disagreeablc 
ring.  Namcs  are  nonsense  and  a  man's 
reputation  is  bis  own,  not  to  be  madc  or 
marred  by  bis  fatber's  evil  deeds.  Tbe 
Sigmundskrons  know  all,  and  it  is  for  tbem 
to  judge,  not  for  you.  If  tbey  will  make 
you  one  of  tbem,  wbat  rigbt  bave  you  to 
make  tbem  iinbappy  for  tbe  sake  of  your 
own  prejudices  ? 

Greif  was  very  young  to  cope  witb  siicb 
difficulties,  wben  even  love  itself  was  against 
bim.  Tbougb  Rex  said  little,  tbat  little 
was  eloquent  and  füll  of  practical  sense, 
like  many  of  Rex's  sayings.  Greif  sbed 
bitter  tears  and  ground  bis  teetb  and  wrung 
bis  bands. 

'  Hilda !  Hilda  ! '  be  eried  aloud  in  bis 
solitude,  '  wbat  would  you  bave  me  do,  if 
you  knew  all,  if  you  knew  me,  if  you  knew 
my  beart ! ' 

Wben  a  man  appeals  against  bis  love  to 
tbe  woman  wbo  loves  bim,  bis  resolutions 
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arc  at  thcir  last  gasp  lor  (ixistcnce.  Ililda 
answcred  liis  licul  l)cforc  tlie  spokcn  words 
were  out  of  liis  moutli. 

*  Love  me,  dcar — tliat  is  all  I  ask  ! '  It 
was  as  tliou<T^h  her  voicc  inino;linf{  witli  his 
own  sounded  aloud  in  tlic  lonely  room,  and 
Greif  started  up,  liis  eyes  widc  opcn,  his 
breath  caught  upon  his  lips. 

It  was  the  merest  illusion,  but  its  vivid- 
ness  showed  him  the  power  of  what  pro- 
duced  it.  He  was  struggling  bravely  for 
an  idea,  trying  to  do  what  seemed  knightly, 
and  noble,  and  high,  and  vanquished  though 
he  w^as,  he  would  fight  to  the  very  end. 

The  cold,  bright  morning  rose  over  the 
sombre  trees  and  suddenly  entered  his 
Chamber  like  the  broad  reflection  of  polished 
steel,  a  chilly  glare  of  snow  and  cloudless 
sky  seen  through  a  window  high  above  the 
earth  in  midwinter.  Greif  awoke  from  the 
broken  slumber  that  had  come  to  him  at 
last,  and  looked  anxiously  about  him. 
Somehow  the  sweet  vision  that  had  so 
much  disturbed  him,  when  he  could  see 
nothing   real   but   the  glow  of  the   dying 
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embers  on  tlie  heartli,  was  dissipated  and 
gonc  linder  the  cruelty  of  the  icy  dayliglit. 
Witli  a  heavy  beart  be  rose  and  luoked  out 
upon  tbe  forest.  Froni  tbe  place  wbere  be 
stood  be  could  see  tbe  tall  trees  tbat  sur- 
rounded  tbe  burial-ground  of  bis  race,  and 
bis  eyes  grew  dark  and  gloomy  as  be 
tbougbt  of  tbose  wbo  lay  tbere.  He  was 
sadder  and  stron2:er  tban  be  bad  been  a 
few  bours  ago.  He  would  sit  beside  tbe 
baroness  duriner  tbe  lon^^  drive  to  Si^i- 
mundskron,  and  wbat  sbe  migbt  say  would 
make  no  Impression  upon  bim,  no  more 
tban  tbe  rino;inor  of  tbe  borses'  bells  made 
upon  tbe  frozen  snow.  He  would  meet 
Hilda  in  tbe  well-remembered  sitting-room, 
and  Hilda's  motber  would  leave  tbem  alone. 
It  would  be  cold  tbere,  for  tbere  was  never 
mucb  fire.  Sbe  would  perbaps  be  pale — a 
Httle  pale,  and  ber  eyes  would  be  cast  down. 
Sbe  would  sit  upon  one  side  of  tbe  stone 
cbimney-piece,  and  be  would  stand  upon 
tbe  otber.  Tbere  would  be  a  moment's 
pause,  and  tben  be  would  teil  ber  every- 
tbinor.     It  could  not  last  lon^r,  and  wben  it 
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was  ovcr  lic  would  havc  conquercd   in   llic 
striiggle. 

llc  would  drivc  back  aloiic  in  tlie  late 
afternoou  tlirougli  tlic  dismal  forest.  To- 
moiTow  lie  would  leave  Greifenstein  and  go 
to  Ins  lawyer  in  tlie  city.  Half  of  his  for- 
tune  should  be  Hildas,  and  slic  sliould 
restore  Sigmundskron  and  marry  wliomso- 
ever  she  would.  Then  he  would  be  free, 
and  he  woiüd  go  away  with  Rcx  to  some 
distant  country,  not  to  return  for  half  a 
lifetime,  if  he  ever  returned  at  all. 

The  plan  was  simple,  cornj^rehensive  and 
satisfactory.  Nothing  remained  but  to  put 
it  into  immediate  execution.  He  had  given 
the  necessary  Orders  on  the  previous  night, 
and,  as  soon  as  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  was 
ready,  they  would  start  upon  their  drive. 
He  finished  dressing  and  went  in  search  of 
Rex.  The  latter  looked  even  more  pale  and 
disturbed  than  Greif  himself,  though  with 
characteristic  determination  he  was  attempt- 
ing  to  eat  his  breakfast. 

'  I  am  going  to  Sigmundskron,'  said  Greif, 
entering  the  room.     '  Will  you  wait  for  mc 
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herc  ?      To-morrow    wc   will   go   away,    or 
to-niglit,  if  you  likc' 

*  I  will  wail  willingly.  "Wlicre  sliouM  I 
go  ? '  Rex  rose,  pusliing  tlic  silver  salvcr 
awav  from  him. 

*  Very  good.  I  sball  be  back  at  dusk. 
Good-bye.'  Greif  held  out  liis  band  in 
evident  anxiety  to  get  away,  for  he  did  not 
want  to  liear  any  more  of  bis  cousin's 
plausible  reasoning,  and  dreaded  lest  Rex 
sbould  broacb  tbe  subject  of  bis  errand. 
But  tbe  latter  detained  bim  in  spite  of 
bim  seif. 

*  Do  notbing  rasb  or  basty.  Greif,'  be  said 
earnestly.  '  A  life's  bappiness  is  easily 
tbrown  away,  and  bardly  found  again  wben 
you  bave  parted  witb  it — and  more  tban 
balf  of  life's  bappiness  is  tbe  love  of  woman. 
Good-bye.' 

Greif  made  bis  escape  as  quickly  as  be 
could,  but  Rex  bad  found  time  and  words 
to  toucb  tbe  strongest  ebord  in  bis  beart. 
As  be  descended  tbe  stairs  be  feit  again 
sometbing  of  tbe  influence  tbat  bad  visited 
bim  in  tbe  nigbt,  and  be  wisbed  tbat  be 
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liad  not  gonc  to  Kex'.s  room  before  leaving 
tlie  liüuse. 

The  siglit  of  Frau  von  Sigmundskron, 
wrap})('(l  in  licr  daik  maiitle  for  thc  journey, 
rccalled  liini  to  liimself.  Her  kind  eyes 
looked  at  him  almost  lovingly  from  l)eneatli 
the  hood  tliat  covered  her  white  hair,  as  he 
bent  and  kissed  lier  hand.  Neither  spoke 
as  they  gaincd  the  court  and  got  into  thc 
carriage,  but  while  Greif  was  wrapping  her 
in  the  heavy  fürs  and  arranging  a  cushion 
behind  her,  he  feit  that  she  meant  to  do 
all  she  could  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
Intention  on  the  way,  and  he  knew  that  the 
real  struggle  was  yet  to  come.  Then  Kex 
appeared  again,  bareheaded,  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  baroness  and  to  say  a  few  words  of 
heartfelt  thanks.  He  alone  knew  how 
much  both  he  and  Greif  owed  to  her  dis- 
cretion ;  far  more  than  she  dreamed  of,  as 
she  answered  him  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

The  horses  plunged  forward,  their  hoofs 
clashing  noisily  u^^on  the  pavement  of  the 
court :  out  of  the  brio;ht  lio^ht  the  carriao-e 
disappeared  into  the  darkness  of  the  gate- 
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way  aiul  as  (jiiickly  rolk'd  out  an;aiii  lipon 
the  dazzling  snow  l)ey()iul.  Alter  tliat  tlicrc 
woiild  l)c  SHOW  and  trocs  and  locks,  and 
rocks  aud  trocs  and  .^iiow,  unlil  the  grey 
towers  of  Sigmuiidskron  loomed  up  above 
the  tops  of  the  firs. 

Greif  leaned  back  in  silence,  as  they 
spun  over  the  wliite  road.  Every  momcnt 
now  was  a  moment  gaincd,  provided  that 
nothing  were  said  to  weaken  his  piirpose. 
He  braced  himsclf  in  his  seat,  with  his  feet 
and  his  back,  as  though  lie  expectcd  the 
carriage  to  iipset,  and  closed  his  lips  tightly 
as  if  to  meet  a  physical  accident. 

Frau  von  Siomundskron  o-lanced  at  him 
once  or  twice  and  noticed  his  expression, 
and  his  resolution  to  look  straight  before 
him.  Had  she  possessed  Eex's  penetration, 
she  woukl  have  guessed  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  As  it  was,  she  vaguely  suspected 
that  he  had  not  altogether  given  up  his  plan, 
and  the  thought  made  her  uneasy.  She  could 
see  the  clearly  cut  outline  of  his  handsome 
face  without  turning  her  head.  He  had  put 
on  a  für  coat,  and  she  thought  that  für  was 
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siiigularly  becoiniii;^  lo  liiir  iiicn  wIkj  liad 
good  complcxions — a  frivolous  {)]).scrvation, 
apparcntly,  l)ut  in  rcality  not  so  wortlilcss 
as  it  appearcd.  Shc  was  tbinking  of  tlie 
Impression  Greif  would  makc  upon  Ililda, 
and  wonderinji;  whctlicr  tlie  f^irl  would  find 
liim  greatly  changed  or  not.  She  was 
woman  enough  to  suppose  tliat  much 
would  depend  upon  the  first  monients  of 
the  meeting  wliicli  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  upon  the  look  Greif  should  first  see  in 
Hilda's  eyes.  If  he  found  her  sad,  pale, 
ready  to  pity  him,  bis  nature  would  be 
hardened,  partly  because  he  hated  to  be 
pitied  by  any  one,  partly  because  that  same 
irritation  would  help  him  to  execute  bis 
purpose.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  Hilda 
met  him  with  an  ill-concealed  joy,  if  there 
were  light  in  her  bright  eyes  and  colour  in 
her  cheeks,  if  her  voice  spoke  sympathy  in 
bis  sorrows  while  her  face  told  him  of  her 
gladness  in  the  meeting,  then  things  might 
turn  out  very  difi'erently.  After  all, 
thouo'ht  Frau  von  Sio;mundskron,  Greif 
was  only  a  man,  and  couid  not  be  expected 
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to   act   iiltogotlicr    wiscly    iiiilcss    a,   woman 
lielpcd  liini. 

Slie    liad   rortainly  not  al\va\'s  lidd  sucli 
bcliefs,  but  in  lattcr  ycars  tliey  Lad  grown 
upon  her.      Sigmnndskron  was  a  womcn's 
cstablishment   and    naturally    indcpcndcnt. 
The  baroncss  liad  grown  to  think  that,  after 
all,    women,    when    tlirown    cntirely    upon 
tlieir   own   resources,    can    manao^c    better 
tlian   men.      Slic    was    surc  that  no  three 
men  coiüd  have  lived  so  decently  and  fairly 
well  upon  as  little  as  sufficed  for  herseif, 
Hilda  and  Bcrbel.     It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tance   from     such    daily    forethought    and 
hourly  prudence  as  she  needcd  in  her  life, 
to    such    wisdom    as     Eex,    for    instance, 
possessed  so  abundantly,  was  considerable  ; 
but  the  baroness  looked  upon  that  as  an 
insignificant    argument,    if   indeed   it   pre- 
sented    itself    to    her   mind    at    all.      She 
tliou2[ht  little  of   Greifs    determination  to 
persist,  if  only  Hilda  could  seem  more  glad 
to  see  him,  than  sympathising  in  his  mis- 
fortunes.     With  a  woman's  wholesale  faiih 
in  woman,  she  believed  utterly  in  the  power 
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(){'  i)\\o  (){'  Ililda's  glaiict'S  to  kecp  Greif  at 
8igiiniii(lskroii  for  over.  Especially  good 
womcn  belicvc  in  all  otlier  women,  raorc 
than  those  who  arc  ncithcr  notably  good 
nor  notably  bad.  A  man's  faitli  in  bis 
fellows  bcars  littlc  or  no  relation  to  lii.s 
own  moral  cbaractcr,  thc  best  men  being 
ofteu  the  most  distrustful,  and  not  always 
the  most  agreeable  companions.  But  the 
better  a  woman  is,  the  more  she  believes  all 
other  womcn  to  be  both  good  and  wise,  a 
phenomenon  not  hitherto  explained,  though 
very  frequently  observed.  The  baroness 
held  views  of  this  sort  concerning  Hilda 
and  old  Berbel.  It  was  characteristic  of  her 
that,  as  soon  as  her  generosity  had  got  the 
better  of  her  hesitation  in  regard  to  the 
marriaofe,  she  beo^an  to  consider  Greif  in  the 
light  of  a  well  -  beloved  adversary,  whom 
the  feminine  powers  of  Sigmundskron  must 
vanquish  for  his  own  good.  It  was  char- 
acteristic, too,  that  in  all  her  uncertainty 
she  had  never  considered  for  a  moment 
the  great  worldly  advantages  to  be  gained 
or  lost. 
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*  We  miglit  liave  scnt  word  tliat  wc  wcre 
Coming,'  slic  Said,  wlu'ii  tlicy  liad  driveu 
more  tliaii  a  mile  witliout  speakiug.  *  Ililda 
would  liave  como  to  mcct  us  ou  tlie  road.' 

*  It  is  better  so,'  auswered  Greif  niourii- 
fuUy. 

*  I  do  uot  see  wliy — it  wouldjliavc  givcii 
the  cliild  such  pleasure,'  rcmarked  liis  com- 
pauion,  glanciug  at  bis  face  to  see  wlietlier 
his  expression  would  cliange  or  not. 

'  Would  it,  do  you  tliink  1 '  asked  Greif  in 
an  indifferent  tone,  tliough  a  very  slight 
colour  rose  in  Ins  pale  face. 

*  Indeed  it  would.  It  is  wrong  in  you  to 
doubt  it.  Poor  Hilda  !  She  lias  not  too 
many  pleasures  of  any  sort,  and  meeting 
you  is  one  of  the  greatest.' 

The  blush  in  Greifs  check  deepened. 
Again  he  set  his  feet  firinly  before  him  and 
braced  himself  in  his  seat  as  though  to 
resist  a  shock.  He  hated  himself  for  be- 
traying  his  feeling  in  his  face,  and  wished 
it  were  nio^ht.  The  baroness  continued  to 
speak  in  gentle  tones,  determined  to  obtain 
an  ans  wer  from  him,  and  if  possible  to  make 
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liini   cnfjaf^'    in    iinanneiit,  foi*  slic  bclievcd 
that  if  he  argucd  lic  was  lost. 

*  Yes/ slic  Said.  '  It  is  a  lonely  lifo  slic 
Icads  iip  tlicrc.  I  am  too  old  to  be  a  real 
companion,  and  tlicrc  is  only  old  I5crbcl 
bcsidcs.  It  is  patlictic  to  sce  her  bcgin  to 
count  tlic  days  as  soon  as  you  are  gone,  and 
to  watcli  her  face  as  it  gradually  turns  less 
grave  wlien  more  than  half  the  score  is 
marked  away/ 

*  Does  she  do  that  ? '  asked  Greif,  con- 
scious  that  he  was  growing  crimson. 

*  Always.  She  used  to  do  it,  when  she 
was  a  mere  child,  and  you  were  only  an 
overgrown  boy.  It  scems  to  me  that  she 
always  loved  you,  long  before — long  ago,  I 
mean.' 

Greif  sighed,  and  looked  away.  The 
half-boyish  blush  faded  slowly  from  his 
cheeks  and  left  his  face  paler  than  before. 
The  good  lady  saw  the  change  with  regret, 
and  wondered  whether  the  sliji  of  the 
tono'ue  she  had  made  in  her  last  sentence 
could  have  anything  to  do  w^ith  it.  But 
she  did  not  despair,  though  she  allowed  a 
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low  momciits  lo  pass  in  .silcncc.  To  her 
surprise  it  was  Grcil'  wlio  roncwcd  tlio  coii- 
versation,  aud  iii  a  maiiiicr  blie  liad  iiul  in 
the  least  expectcd. 

*I  liave  ahvays  lovod  llüda,'  lie  said, 
avoidiiig  her  eyos  resohitely.  '  Ever  since 
I  first  remeinber  yoiir  liringing  her  to 
Greifeusteiii.  We  were  very  small,  and  it 
must  have  bceii  in  the  spring,  for  we  picked 
mayflowers  and  found  strawberries  in  the 
woods.' 

'  She  was  not  morc  than  six  years  old 
then,'  observed  Frau  von  Sigmundskron. 

*  And  I  was  eleven,  I  think/  replied  Greif, 
forgetting  his  cffort  to  be  silent  in  the 
childish  reminiscence.  *  Was  that  the  first 
time  you  came  ? ' 

*  I  believe  so.  It  was  four  years  after  w^e 
came  to  live  in  Sigmundskron/ 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ? '  Greif 
asked.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  keep  the  conversation  upon  the 
doings  of  twclve  years  ago.  Another  mile 
of  the  road  w^as  passed,  and  he  was  still 
unshaken. 
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*  Tlicrc  were  iiKuiy  rcasons,'  answercd  thc 
baroncss.  '  Wc  had  not  always  becn  on 
the  best  of  terms,  perhaps  because  wc  had 
scarccly  ever  met,  and  I  did  not  carc  to 
scem  to  be  forcing  my  acquaintanee  upon 
my  rclations,  so  I  staycd  away  for  a  wliile. 
After  all,  wliat  rcally  brouglit  us  togetlier 
more  tlian  anytliing  eise,  was  the  fondness 
of  you  two  children  for  each  other,  which 
showed  itself  from  the  first.  They  brought 
you  to  sce  Plilda,  and  then  wc  went  to  your 
liouse  again — and  so — gradually ' 

'  I  remember  that  Hilda  wore  a  blue  frock 
the  first  time  shc  came,'  remarked  Greif 
quickly,  with  an  attempt  to  check  the 
baroness's  advance  towards  present  times. 
The  intention  was  so  evident  that  she  could 
not  help  smiling  a  little  ander  her  hood,  and 
reflecting  with  some  satisfaction  that  upon 
this  subject,  at  least,  she  was  more  than  a 
match  for  him. 

'Perhaps  she  did,^  she  answered.  *I 
remember  that  she  once  had  a  blue  frock.' 

The  triviality  of  what  they  were  saying 
to  each  other  Struck  Greif  all  at  once,  as 
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compared  witli  tlio  liorror  of  wliat  they  liiid 
Icft  bcliind  tlieni  at  Cireifonsteiii.  It  was 
Imt  tlie  tliird  day  siiice  tliat  fearful  cata- 
stroplie  liad  darkenod  liis  lifo,  and  lie  was 
exchauging  remarks  about  the  clotlies  Hilda 
liad  worii  when  slie  was  a  cliild.  Hc 
thought  he  must  bc  sliamcfully  hcartless, 
unless  he  were  goiug  mad,  which,  coiisider- 
ing  liis  words,  secmcd  probable  to  himself. 
He  leaued  back  again,  and  starcd  abscntly 
at  tlic  moving  landscape.  It  secmed  to 
him  that  his  father's  spirit  was  gliding 
along,  high  in  the  black  trecs  beside  the 
road,  like  mighty  Wodin  in  the  northern 
forests,  watching  the  son  he  had  left  behind 
and  listening  to  the  foolish  words  that  feil 
from  his  lips.  The  baroness  attributed  the 
sudden  chill  of  his  manner  and  the  gioomy 
look  on  his  face  to  another  cause. 

'  That  was  very  long  ago,'  she  said,  tak- 
ing  advantage  of  his  silence.  '  Since  then, 
ffilda  has  grown  up,  and  you  have  become 
a  man,  and  the  love  that  began  when  you 
were  children  has ' 

'I  cannot  marry  her!'  exclaimed  Greif, 
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SO  Hliaij)ly  und  suddcjiily  tliat  liis  compaiiioii 
started  and  looked  anxiously  into  liis 
face. 

'  Tlicn  }'ou  will  kill  lu-r,'  answered  Frau 
von  Signiundskron,  aftcr  a  sliort  and  pain- 
fiü  pause.  Shc,  too,  was  roused  to  abandon 
tlie  liarmless  attempt  at  diplomacy  whicli 
had  faiied,  and  to  speak  out  what  was  in 
her  lieart. 

Slie  was  indignant  witli  Greif,  and  she 
foro^ot  altof^f etiler  tliat  slie  had  at  first  feit 
precisely  as  he  did  himself  in  regard  to  the 
marriage.  As  the  trees  flew  past  and  every 
effort  of  the  stron^f  horses  brou^i^ht  her 
nearer  to  her  home,  she  knew  Hilda  was 
first,  and  the  instinct  to  defend  her  child 
from  pain  and  sorrow  gradually  began  to 
dominate  her.  Mild  and  gentle  as  she  was, 
she  was  ready  to  attack  Greif  and  to  force 
him  to  marry  her  daughter  whether  he 
would  or  not.  She  grew  nervous,  for  the 
Coming  meeting  between  the  two  might 
decide  their  fate,  and  every  moment  lost 
might  be  the  most  important.  Greif  did 
not  reply   at   once   to  what   she   had    said, 
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but  a  sliivcr  j)assL'(l  tliroiigh  liis  liinl)s  and 
he  drew  tlu'  riirs  iiiore  rloscly  abijul  liiiii. 

*  You  are  wroiig,'  lie  said  at  last.  *  Hilda 
will  forget  nie  in  tinic  and  will  niany  a 
better  man  and  a  liappier  one.  I  did  not 
mean  to  teil  you — I  niay  as  well — I  sliall 
make  arran^ements  to  ^i^ive  her  half  of 
what  I  liave  in  the  w^orld.  She  will  be 
an  heiress  tlien,  and  can  marry  well.' 

Frau  von  Simiundskron  did  not  undcr- 
stand  him.  To  her,  the  Speech  seemed 
cynical  and  brutal,  an  insult  to  Ililda's 
love,  a  slight  upon  her  own  poverty.  The 
gentle  lady's  pale  and  delicate  face  flushed 
suddenly  witli  righteous  anger  and  her 
small  hands  were  clenched  tightly  beneath 
the  fürs.  There  was  a  brio;ht  lioht  in  her 
soft  blue  eyes  as  she  answxred  him. 

'  Hilda  will  neither  accept  your  fortune, 
nor  forget  you — though  it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  if  you  could  pass  out  of  her 
memory . ' 

Greif  could  not  see  her  face  whicli  w\as 
hidden  by  the  hood  she  wore,  without  lean- 
ing  forward,   but  her  words  and  her  tone 
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surprised  liiin.  Hc  liad  bccii  very  far  from 
suppüsiiif^  llicil  liu  sliould  ofFcnd  her  by 
niaking  sucli  a  proposal  or  by  hinting  tliat 
ililda  miglit  iiiarry  happily  at  somc  future 
timc.  The  emütion  hc  liad  feit  had  prob- 
al)ly  made  his  voice  sound  harshly,  and 
after  all,  he  had  perhaps  showii  little  delicacy 
iu  speaking  of  the  money,  but  he  was  quite 
imprepared  for  his  companion's  freezing 
ans  wer.  Witli  Greif,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible  that  any  misunderstanding  should 
last  long,  for  he  was  too  honest  and  frank 
to  submit  to  being  misunderstood  himself. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  you  thought  that 
I  meant,'  he  said,  turning  towards  her. 
*  But  you  would  not  be  angry  if  I  had 
explained  myself  better.' 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  gave  him  no 
assistance,  but  sat  quite  still  in  her  seat. 
In  her  view  he  had  spoken  lightly  of  her 
child's  love  and  had  proposed  to  set  matters 
riglit  by  giving  her  some  of  his  money. 
She  was  angry,  and  she  believed  that  she 
had  a  rio:lit  to  be. 

'  I  love  Hilda,'  continued  Greif,  and  his 
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voicc  (ivniblod  a  littlc.  11"  tlicrc  werc  a, 
plirasc  wliicli  he  liad  not,  mcaiit  to  ])ro- 
iiouucc,  or  to  ihiiik  of  duriiig  the  day,  it 
was  tliat.  Ile  fouiid  hiinsclf  in  a  position 
wliicli  oblio'od  liim  to  ailiriu  the  strenjxtli 
of  liis  love,  and  tlic  mere  sound  of  tlic 
words  disturbcd  liim  so  that  he  stoppcd 
sliort,  to  collect  liis  tliouglits. 

'  You  do  not  act  as  thougli  you  loved  her,' 
Said  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  coldly.  Two 
days  carlier  it  had  sccmed'to  her  that  in 
renouncing  Hilda  he  was  giving  proof  of  a 
heroic  devotion,  and  yet  she  was  not  really 
an  inconsistent  w^oman. 

'  I  mean  to,'  answered  Greif  rather  hotly. 
'  If  I  refuse  to  marry  her,  it  is  because  I  love 
her  too  much  to  do  her  such  an  irrepar- 
able injury.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
love  her  more.  As  for  the  rest,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  niy  love  or  hers.  You 
are  the  only  heir  to  Greifenstein  after  me, 
and  when  I  die  it  will  in  any  case  be  all 
yours,  or  Hilda's.  I  can  do  nothing  with  so 
much,  and  you  may  as  well  have  the  benefit 
of  what  will  be  yours  some  day — perhaps 
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vcry  sooii.  Ls  tliat  luircasoiiable  ?  Due8 
that  oirciid  you?  If  it  docs,  Ict  iis  say  no 
morc  about  it,  and  forgivc  mc  for  liaviiig 
Said  as  much.' 

'  It  would  bc  bettcr  not  to  spcak  of  thc 
fortunc,'  Said  tlie  baioness,  beginning  to 
rclent. 

*  And  you  iinderstand  mc — about  Ililda  V 
'  I  cannot  say  that  I  do/  replied  Frau  von 

Sigmundskron  with  all  tlie  obstinacy  of  a 
good  woman  tlioroughly  roused  in  what  she 
believes  to  be  a  good  cause.  '  You  love 
her,  and  yet  you  are  willing  to  niakc  her 
miscrably  unhappy.  The  two  facts  do  not 
agree.' 

Greif  suppresscd  a  groan  and  looked  at 
the  trees  before  he  answered.  If  she  would 
only  have  left  him  alone,  it  would  have  been 
so  much  easier  to  do  what  he  knew  was 
right. 

*  It  is  perhaps  better  that  she  should  be 
unhappy  for  a  time,  now,  while  she  is  young, 
than  reofret  her  name  when  she  lias  taken 
mine.'  His  own  words  had  a  sententious 
sound  in  his  ear  and  he  feit  that  they  wäre 
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utterl}'  iiiaclo(|iiato,  l)ut  lic  was  fi^liting 
against  bcavy  odds  and  did  iiut  kiiow  wliat 
to  say. 

*  I  teil  yoii  tliat  tlie  cliild  would  die  of  a 
broken  beart  V  exclaimed  tbc  baroness  witb 
tbe  greatest  convictioii.  '  You  say  you  love 
lier,  but  you  do  uot  know  ber  as  I  do.  I 
Slippose  you  will  allow  tbat  it  would  be 
better  tbat  sbe  sbould  bave  moments  of 
regret  in  a  lifetime  of  baj^piness,  tban  tbat 
sbe  sbould  die.' 

Sbe  was  certainly  using  strong  lauguage, 
but  tbe  time  was  passing  rapidly  and  in  tbe 
distance  sbe  could  distinguisb  already  tbe 
grey  towers  of  Sigmundskron  crowning  tlie 
beetling  crag.  Sbe  was  to  be  pardoned  if 
sbe  seemed  to  exaggerate  Hilda's  danger, 
but  sbe  believed  every  word  sbe  spoke,  and 
sbe  was  growino^  more  and  more  nervous  at 
every  turn  of  tbe  road. 

'  If  I  believed  tbat,  if  I  even  tbougbt  tbat 
were  better  for  Hilda's  bappiness ' 

Greif  left  tbe  sentence  unfinisbed,  for  be 
feit  tbat  be  was  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  precipice, 
tbougb  be  was  still  inwardly  convineed  tbat 
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lic  was  ri^lit  and  that  sho  was  wronfj.  The 
baroncss  tliought  tlic  day  was  aliuost  won. 
All  her  anger  melted  away  in  tlie  prospect 
of  success  and  she  talked  much  and  earnestly, 
düating  upou  the  Situation  and  using  every 
argument  of  persuasion  which  she  could 
devise.  But  Greif  said  little,  and  though  he 
was  careful  not  to  offend  her  afresh,  he  did 
not  acjain  come  so  near  to  committin«?  him- 
seif,  as  he  had  done  oncc. 

'  And  for  that  matter,'  said  the  baroness, 
as  the  carriag;e  swunoj  round  the  curve  and 
began  the  last  ascent  that  ended  at  the  Castle 
gate,  '  for  that  matter,  you  can  call  your- 
self  Siojmundskron  instead  of  Greifenstein.' 

Greif  moved  uneasily  in  lüs  fürs.  It 
seemed  as  though  every thing  were  con- 
spiring  against  him. 
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Hilda's  quick  eyes  had  disccrncd  tlie  car- 
riage  wlien  it  was  still  far  down  lipon  the 
read,  a  mere  moving  speck  in  the  distance. 
Slie  had  tliouglit  it  probal  )le  tliat  her  mother 
woiild  return  on  that  day,  and  she  knew 
that  she  would  be  driven  over  from  Greifen- 
stein. Moreover,  it  was  very  likely  that 
Greif  would  accompany  her,  and  from  the 
moment  when  she  first  saw  the  vehicle,  she 
watched  it  and  followed  it  along  the  winding 
road  until  she  could  clearly  see  that  a  man 
was  seated  beside  her  mother.  Then  the 
look  of  anxiety  disappeared  all  at  once  from 
her  fair  face,  and  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
pression  of  satisfied  happiness  which  would 
have  been  good  to  see  if  any  one  had  been 
there  to  watch  her. 

VOL.  II  p  . 
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She  was  stunding  u})()ii  a  liigli  pari  of  tlic 
half-ruiiied  huildiiig,  oii  tlic  iiorthcrn  sidc, 
and  a  person  lookiiig  up  froiii  tlie  road  bc- 
low  could  liavc  sccn  her  tall  figure  in  strong 
rclief  against  tlic  pale  wintersky.  Slie  liad 
dressed  hcrself  all  in  black,  but  a  wide 
mantle  of  eoarse  grey  woollen  stuff,  gathered 
into  a  liood  at  the  top  and  drawn  tightly 
round  her  against  the  Ijiting  wind,  concealed 
all  her  figuie,  leaving  only  her  face  visible. 
Rough  and  poor  as  the  material  w^as,  it  l3e- 
came  her  well,  better  perhaps  than  the 
riebest  fürs  could  have  done.  Its  folds  feil 
gracefully  to  her  feet  as  she  held  the  cloak 
closely  about  her,  and  the  unbroken  neutral 
tint  showed  her  lieight  more  pkinly,  and  set 
off  the  marvellous  beauty  of  her  skin  wdth 
a  better  contrast  than  any  brighter  colour. 

Sigmundskron  had  been  very  desolate 
and  lonely  during  the  last  two  days,  since 
Hilda's  mother  had  ridden  away  through 
the  bitter  night  to  do  her  duty  in  the  house 
of  death.  Of  course  both  Hilda  and  the 
faithful  Berbel  had  their  occupations  as 
usual,  and  talked  over  them  w^hen  thev  ^vere 
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together,  but  tlic  tiiiic  bad  pas.sccl  .slowly 
and  lieavily.  liilda  could  form  no  clcar 
conccption  of  wliat  liad  taken  place,  from 
the  confused  accouut  of  tbe  groom  who  liad 
broiiijht  tlic  uews.  The  idea  tliat  her  uiicle 
Greifeiisteiii  and  her  aunt  Clara  were  both 
dead,  as  well  as  aiiother  imknown  gentle- 
man  wlio  liad  beeu  witli  tliem,  was  very 
dreadful ;  but  Ililda  knew  so  little  of  death, 
tliat  the  Story  seemed  melancholy  aud  weird 
to  her  Imagination  rather  than  ghastly  and 
vivid  with  realiscd  horror.  By  no  efFort  of 
her  mind  could  she  fancy  how  the  tliree 
looked,  for  she  had  never  seen  any  one  dead 
in  her  whole  life.  She  had  read  of  violent 
deeds  in  history,  but  they  seemed  more  like 
ugly  fairy  stories  than  realities,  and  the 
tragedy  of  Greifenstein  Struck  her  in  a  very 
similar  light.  It  was  as  though  some  stränge 
evil  genius  had  passed  through  the  forest, 
scarce  tw^enty  miles  from  her  home,  destroy- 
ing  all  that  he  found  in  his  way.  They 
were  gone,  suddenly,  like  the  light  of  a 
candle  extinguished,  and  she  should  never 
see    them    again.       They    had    crossed    the 
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l)ounclary  into  the  wondcrful  laiid  beyoiid, 
and  perliaps  froni  wlicre  thcy  wcrc  now  tlicy 
could  SCO  her  drcaming  ajjout  thcm,  and  ask- 
ing  lierscir  wliat  tliat  great  change  mcant 
wliich  only  takes  place  once  for  cach  man 
and  each  woman  in  tlie  world.  Peihaps — 
Hilda  trembled  at  the  heresy,  Imt  let  lier 
thoiights  run  on  nevertheless,  because  after 
all  it  was  only  her  Imagination  tliat  was 
talking — perhaps  that  was  the  end,  and 
tliere  was  nothiug  beyond  it.  It  would 
be  infinitely  horrible  to  be  put  out  of  exist- 
ence  altogether,  without  hope  of  any  life  at 
all  after wards.  That  might  be  what  was 
meant  by  hell,  and  outer  darkness,  but  upon 
this  point  Hilda  was  not  decided.  She 
made  up  her  mind,  however,  after  a  little 
more  reflexion,  that  the  Greifensteins  could 
not  possibly  have  been  bad  enough  to  de- 
serve  to  be  put  out  entirely,  though  she 
frankly  owned  to  herseif  that  she  had  never 
liked  her  aunt  Clara.  She  was  sorry  for 
her  now,  at  all  events,  and  she  wished  that 
she  had  at  least  made  an  effort  to  be  more 
fond  of  her. 
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ililda  tried  to  docide  wliat  she  slioukl  say 
to  Greif  wlien  she  met  Lim.  She  never 
doubted  that  he  woukl  come  to  Sigmunds- 
kroii,  and  in  her  ignorance  of  formalities 
she  almost  dared  to  hope  that  lie  would  stay 
with  her  mother  for  a  time.  He  would 
certaiuly  not  care  to  remain  in  Greifenstein 
for  the  present.  If  indeed  he  should  wisli 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  relations,  Hilda 
foresaw  many  and  great  difficulties,  but  she 
was  surprised  that  such  important  house- 
hold  questions  as  those  of  bed  and  board 
for  a  possible  guest  should  seem  so  insignifi- 
cant  when  that  flauest  was  to  be  Greif  himself. 

The  real  trouble  lay  in  deciding  what  she 
should  say.  It  was  clear  that  she  could 
not  help  looking  pleased  when  he  arrived, 
though  it  would  be  her  duty  to  look  some- 
what  sad  and  sorrowful.  Of  course  she  feit 
for  him  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  would  per- 
haps  expect  her  to  show  it  very  clearly  in 
the  first  minute  and  would  be  hurt  if  she 
even  smiled.  It  was  not  easv  not  to  smile 
when  she  saw  Greif  after  a  long  Separation. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  look  very  mournful 
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woukl  bc  to  tliiiik  tlwit  he  could  not  niarry 
her  for  a  long  timc,  now,  on  accoimt  of  tlic 
mourning.  l>ut  tlicn,  Greif  liad  finished 
his  Studios  and  would  hcnccforth  Le  always 
at  home,  whicli  in  llilda's  opinion  would  bc 
almost  the  samc  tliing  as  bcing  married, 
provided  she  could  scc  him  all  the  time. 

Then  she  thought  of  that  stränge  warning 
she  had  givcn  him  when  thcy  last  parted. 
She  had  not  understood  why  she  spoke,  and 
yet  she  had  not  been  able  to  kcep  silence. 
Surely  this  could  not  be  what  was  meant. 
Besides,  it  was  superstitious  to  believe  in  such 
thin^^s,  and  she  had  been  thous^htless  in 
yielding  to  the  inipulse.  Greif  was  safe,  at 
all  events,  and  she  supposed  that  everybody^s 
parents  must  die  some  day,  though  not 
necessarily  in  such  a  stränge  way.  Her 
own  father  had  been  killed,  too,  before  she 
could  know  him — if  she  had  known  him, 
she  would  have  loved  him,  as  Greif  had 
loved  the  old  gentleman  who  was  now  dead. 

Hilda  became  aware  that  her  reflexions 
were  growing  more  and  more  heartless  and 
that  they  did  not  help  her  at  all,  especially 
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as  slic  could  not  comimniicatc  tlicm  lo  Ucr- 
l)c'l.  Slu'  r(\s()l\cMl  not  (o  reflcct  aii)-  niorc 
for  tlic  present,  and  aj)plR'(l  liL'r.sclfdiligcntly 
to  her  liousehold  occupations  nntil  thc 
morning  on  wliicli  slie  cxpcctcd  her  mothcr 
to  return.  And  now  shc  was  not  to  l)e 
alone  any  longer,  for  tlie  carriagc  was 
advancing  up  the  hill  and  shc  coukl  phiinly 
see  Greif  sitting  l)eside  the  baroness  in  the 
big  carriage.  She  knew  his  für  cap,  for  it 
was  the  same  he  had  worn  last  year.  She 
gazed  a  few  moments  longer  at  the  pair, 
reOTettino;  that  she  must  be  thoiicfht  heart- 
less  if  she  waved  her  handkerchief  as  a  signal 
of  welcome,  and  then  she  swiftly  descended 
the  broken  steps  that  led  down  into  the 
honse,  closing  as  well  as  she  could  the  crazy 
door  of  the  turret,  to  keep  out  at  least  a 
little  of  the  strono;  north  wind. 

*  Berbel !  Berbel !  Mamma  is  cominof 
with  Herr  Greif ! '  she  cried,  before  she  was 
really  within  hearing  of  the  room  where 
Berbel  was  at  work. 

Her  clear  voice  rans:  throuG:li  the  stone 
passages  before  her  as  she  ran  on,  repeating 
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t-lic  iicws  iiiitil  Berbcl  auswercd  her  at 
last. 

'Is  tlierc  aiiytliing  for  (liiiiicr  ?'  askcd 
Ililda  Ijrcatlilessly,  as  .sLc  stood  in  tlie 
doorway. 

The  grey-liaired  womaii  lookcd  up  froiii 
licr  sewing,  over  her  horii-rimmed  glasses. 
She  liad  a  hard,  good  face,  with  rough  brows, 
sharp  eyes  and  a  large  mole  upon  her  chin. 
She  was  spotlessly  clean,  and  everything 
about  her  was  supernaturally  neat.  She 
was  broad-shouldered,  rather  bony  than 
otherwise,  and  she  moved  as  thouo^h  nothin^j 
were  any  trouble  which  merely  required 
exertion. 

'  There  are  potatoes/  she  answered  laconic- 
ally,  but  a  strangely  genial,  half  comical 
little  smile  was  twitching  at  the  corners  of 
her  solid  moutli. 

'  Nothing  eise  ?  Oh,  Berbel,  there  must 
be  somethinsf  eise  ! '  Hilda's  voiee  was  füll 
of  a  sudden  distress,  and  her  face  exhibited 
considerable  dismay. 

*  I  shall  find  something,'  replied  the 
other.       '  Better    see    first    whether    they 
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;iiv  liungiy.      Pour  JleiT  (Jreif  will   not  cat 
much ' 

*  No — l)ut  (Uily  potaloes,  Berbel ! ' 

'  Potato  (luinplings  are  good  tliings,' 
obscrvcd  tlic  woniaii.  *  And  friod  potatoes 
with  a  stcwcd  liaro  arc  bcttcr,'  slie  addcd 
after  a  pause. 

'  Is  tlicre  a  liarc,  tlien  ?  Oh,  Berbel,  you 
dear  old  tliing,  liow  could  you  frigliteu  me 
in  tliat  way  I  Wlicre  did  you  gct  it  ?  Wc 
liave  not  liad  one  for  evcr  so  long  I ' 

*  Wastci,'  answered  Berbel.  Being  inter- 
preted,  the  name  signifies  Sebastian. 

'  And  Wastei  must  have  got  it  by  poacli- 
ino- '     Hilda's  face  feil. 

*  No — the  forester  has  given  him  a  licence 
this  year,  and  I  mended  bis  breeches.  There 
you  have  the  whole  history.' 

Hilda's  spirits  revived  immediately  and 
she  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  just  as  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  bells  was  heard  jingling 
in  the  castle-yard  below  the  window.  She 
ran  down  the  stairs  to  meet  her  mother  and 
Greif  The  story  of  the  hare  and  AVastei's 
breeches  had  almost  chased  away  her  good 
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intcntioiis  to  look  ;ij)|)i(>j»ri;itcly  s;i(l.  Tlic 
liidcons  troG^od}'  of  lli(3  ( Ji-circüistciiis  was 
vor}'  lar  iioiii  her  simple  youiiL;-  lifc 

The  great  carriage  swung  round  and  diew 
up  l)efore  tlie  door  of  the  hall,  and  IJilda 
was  alrcady  standing  upon  the  low  steps. 
She  had  thrown  back  her  liood  when  she  had 
descendcd  from  the  battlements,  and  had  not 
replaced  it.  Her  glorious  hair  looked  like 
brif^^ht  2:old  aijainst  the  darkness  of  the  hall 
behind  her,  and  as  the  cloak  feil  from  her  on 
eacli  sidc,  the  black  of  her  dress  suddenly 
threw  out  by  contrast  the  brilliancy  of  her 
face.  In  another  moment  her  mother  and 
she  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  whilc 
Greif  stood  beside  tliem  on  the. steps. 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  just  as 
hers  were  turning  toward  him.  This  was 
the  woman  he  had  come  to  renounce,  this 
was  she  wdiose  love  he  could  put  away  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  the  sake  of  an  idea — his 
heart  beat  violently  and  then  stood  still,  so 
that  he  turned  very  pale.  Her  hand  was 
already  in  his,  and  he  scarcely  dared  to  look 
at  her. 
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*  Greif— are  you  ill  T  .slic  askcd  anxiously. 
IIc    liad   not   Seen   her   smile.      lic    liad 

cscaped  tliat,  lic  tliought.  But  as  lic  looked 
up  he  saw  what  was  hardcr  to  bcar  tlinn  any 
look  of  joy  at  liis  coniing.  Shc,  wlio  ncvcr 
used  to  cliange  coloiir,  was  pale  to  tlic  lips, 
and  in  her  eyes  was  a  look  of  terror  for  liini 
which  betraycd  all  licr  love,  and  devotion 
and  power  of  suftering  for  him,  in  tlie  flasli 
of  an  instant.  Shc  had  indeed  been  terrified, 
for  he  bad  turned  ashy  white  as  he  closed 
bis  eyes,  and  bis  figure  had  swayed  a  little 
unsteadily  as  tliough  he  had  been  about  to 
fall. 

'Are  you  ill,  Greif?'  she  repeated,  un- 
consciously  drawing  him  nearer  to  her. 

*  It  is  nothing.  My  head  turned  for  a 
moment,'  he  said. 

Hilda  was  not  satisfied,  but  she  saw  that 
whatever  had  been  the  matter,  he  had  re- 
covered  himself  for  the  present,  at  least,  and 
she  supposed  that  he  was  exhausted  witli 
the  fati2:ue  and  orief  which  had  filled  the 
last  days.  She  became  silcnt  and  pre- 
occupied,  as  thcy  all  entered  the  hall  together 
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aiid  asccndod  thc  steps  to  tlie  sunny  sitting- 
rooin  over  llic  court.  'J'lieii  I^'niu  von 
Sigmundskron  Ici't  her  alonc  with  Greif,  oii 
prctcncc  of  takiiig  off  her  mantle  and  smooth- 
ing  her  liair,  but  as  she  wcnt  away  she  gave 
him  a  look  wliich  siijiiified  tliat  she  would 
not  disturb  them  for  some  time. 

Thcre  was  the  great  stone  chimney-piccc, 
just  as  Greif  had  seen  it  in  bis  vision  of  tlie 
meeting,  and  Hilda  sat  down  beside  it,  as 
he  had  fancied  that  she  would.  But  the 
room  was  not  cold,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
for  the  fire  was  clear  and  big,  and  the  sun 
streamed  brightly  in  through  the  southern 
window.  He  had  imagined  the  place  chill 
and  dreary,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  need 
the  Impression  of  dreariness  to  help  him. 
Instead,  it  was  warm  and  sunny,  and  though 
Hilda  was  still  a  little  pale,  her  pallor  did 
not  produce  the  effect  he  had  expected.  He 
tried  to  begin,  for  in  spite  of  all,  bis  re- 
solution  was  still  unbroken,  but  the  words 
stuck  in  his  throat. 

*  Greif,'  said  Hilda,  looking  up  suddenly 
into  his  face.     '  I  do  not  know  how  to  teil 
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you — 1  am  so  suny,  so  .sony  for  you,  ilcar. 
1  liave  not  tlio  words,  but  it  is  all  in  niy 
heart.     You  understand,  do  you  not?' 

She  liad  risen,  sceinij:  tliat  he  was  still 
Standing,  and  slie  came  to  hini,  and  claspcd 
both  her  hands  upon  liis  Shoulder  and  looked 
up  into  his  eyes.  It  would  liavc  been  easier 
if  she  had  begun  in  any  other  way  than  that. 
With  her  touch  upon  him,  her  eyes  on  his, 
her  breatli  and  soft  voice  so  near,  he  could 
not  play  coldness.     But  he  was  strong  still. 

Ilis  arms  went  round  her  swiftly  and 
pressed  her  to  him,  and  he  kissed  her  as  he 
had  never  kissed  her  before,  three  times  in 
quick  succession.  Then  he  gently  led  her 
back  to  her  chair  and  returned  to  his  own 
place,  Standing  as  he  had  meant  to  do,  to 
give  himself  more  courao^e.  She  submitted 
wonderingly,  without  understanding  why 
he  made  her  sit  down,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  neither  spoke.  At  last  he  turned 
away  from  her  and  began  to  talk,  looking  at 
the  window  to  avoid  her  eyes. 

*  Hilda,  a  very  terrible  thing  has  happened, 
and  I  must  explain  it  to  you,  in  order  that 
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you  inay  coinpn^lieiul  wluit  1  iiiusL  do. 
Will  you  i)rümise  nie  to  listen  patiently  and 
to  forgive  nie  beforeliand  for  all  1  am  going 
to  say  ? ' 

*  Ycs/  answcred  tlie  young  giii  ratlier 
faintly.  The  strong  prescntiment  of  evil 
liad  eome  upon  her  again,  as  it  had  come 
that  day  when  he  was  leaving  Greifenstein. 
She  bent  her  head  and  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  as  thougli  not  to  see  the  blow  that 
was  to  descend,  thoui^h  she  must  feel  its 
weight.  It  was  all  instinctive,  for  not  the 
faintest  thought  of  what  he  was  going  to  say 
could  ever  have  su2:o[ested  itself  to  her 
mind. 

'  Yes,'  Said  Greif,  *  it  is  very  terrible.  But 
I  have  come  here  to  say  it  and  I  must  say  it 
all.  You  know  w^hat  has  happened.  My 
poor  mother  is  dead,  and  those  who  murdered 
her,  have  killed  themselves — my  father  and 
his  half-brother.  You  did  not  know  that  I 
had  an  uncle  ? ' 

Hilda  shook  her  head,  looking  up  for  a 
moment. 

*  He  was  a  bad  man,  too,'  continued  Greif. 
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*  llc  Iiad  beeil  an  olliccr  auil  IkuI  bctraycd 
bis  trust  in  tlic  tinics  of  revolution,  was  sen- 
tenced  and  iniprisoued  ;  he  escapcd  from  the 
fortress,  niade  liis  way  to  South  America, 
and  livod  thcre  für  forty  ycars  in  exile,  uiitil 
the  ainnesty  was  prochiinied.  He  was  not 
Greifenstein,  he  was  Rieseneck,  half-brother 
to  my  father  by  the  mother's  side  and  younger 
than  he.  That  was  bad  enough,  however. 
It  was  the  reason  why  niy  father  lived  liere 
in  the  forest  so  quietly.  He  was  afraid 
that  people  woukl  remember  he  was  Riese- 
neck's  brother.  You  see,  the  affair  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time.  Your  mother  knows 
all  about  it.  Well,  it  was  hard  enough,  as 
I  say,  to  have  such  a  disgrace  in  the  family. 
We  did  not  know  that  ßieseneck  had  a  son 
— I  found  that  my  best  friend — his  name  is 
Rex — is  he.' 

*  How  Strange  ! '  exclaimed  Hilda.  *  Why 
is  his  name  Rex  ? ' 

'It  is  not,  exactly.  He  and  his  father 
called  themselves  so  in  order  not  to  be 
identified.  It  was  almost  necessary  for 
them — as  it  may  be  for  me  now.' 
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'For  y«)U  ? '  askcd  Jlildii  in  llie  utmust 
astonishmeiit.  '  You  woiild  cliaiige  your 
iiame — wliy  ? ' 

Greif  starcd  at  her.  Shc  sccmed  not  to 
understand  at  all,  and  yct  he  had  gone  into 
Eieseneck's  story  merely  to  makc  liis  own 
seem  more  terrible  by  comparison. 

'  You  must  know  tbat,  in  tlic  world,  sucli 
calamities  as  bave  befallen  me  leave  a  mark, 
a  stain  even  upon  tlie  innocent/  said  Greif. 
*  Tlie  World  looks  askance  at  tbe  sons  of 
murderers.' 

'  And  are  you  afraid  of  tlie  world,  Greif?' 
asked  Hilda.  '  That  is  not  like  you.  For 
the  Eiesenecks,  well,  I  understand — he  was 
disgraced,  condemned,  imprisoned.  But 
you !  It  is  like  a  dreadful  story  of  tbe 
dark  ages,  but  there  is  no  shame  in  it, 
notliing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  terrible, 
awful,  appalling,  but  you  can  hold  your 
head  as  high  as  any  one.  Do  you  suppose 
it  is  the  first  tragedy  that  ever  occurred  in 
your  family  or  in  mine  ?  Did  not  old 
SiQ;mund  strano;le  bis  own  brother  with  bis 
liands,  here  in  this  house   seven   hundred 
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ycars  ago,  and   am    I    aslianicMl    to  call   liiiii 
iiiy  foiviatliLT  i ' 

*  Tluit  is  vciy  diUereiit  from  wliat  Las 
happoued  to  nie,'  aiiswercd  Greif.  *  You 
cannot  uiiderstand,  l)iit  tlic  world  jiidges 
accordinii:  to  its  li<!:ht.  Jt"  I,  tlie  soii  of  a 
man  who  murdered  liis  wife  and  killed  liim- 
self,  were  to  present  myself  to  any  man  of 
my  own  rank  and  ask  bim  for  Ins  daughter 
in  niarriage  I  sliould  receive  a  refusal,  and 
perhaps  an  indignant  onc.  I  am  not  con- 
sidered  a  fit  person  to  niarry  an  innocent 
girl  of  my  class,  I  am  stamped  witli  a 
stained  name,  branded  witli  tlie  sign  of 
otliers'  crimes,  ruined  before  my  life  is 
begun,  cut  off  from  happiness,  from  ambi- 
tion,  from  you — 0  Hilda !  that  is  what  I 
came  to  teil  you — I  have  spoken  very  badly 
— it  is  best  to  say  it  clearly.  My  beloved, 
tbis  lias  takcn  you  from  me,  and  me  from 
you,  and  bas  cast  me  adrift  from  all  tbat 
remained,  from  tbe  greatest  and  best  of  all. 
If  I  could  dare  to  marry  you  now,  to  give 
you  my  miserable  name,  to  take  you  to  the 
home  tbat  is  darkened  by  so  many  deatbs 

VOL.  II  Q 
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— I  sliould  Ix;  tlio  last  riTid  lowcst  of  men ! 
It  is  of  HO  usc,  for  I  iV'cl  it  —  tlic  only 
lionouriil)le  thiiig  left  for  nie  to  do,  in  so 
mucli  dislionour,  is  to  Icavc  you  for  cver 
and  at  oncc.  If  T  werc  willing  still  to 
niakc  you  my  wife  you  ought  to  despisc 
me,  and  trample  tlic  memory  of  my  love 
under  foot  as  a  vile  tliing.  0  Hilda,  Hilda ! 
it  is  deatli  to  me,  but  it  is  best  for  you.' 

The  blow  liad  fallen,  and  Hilda  sat  quite 
still  in  her  place,  covering  her  eyes  with 
one  band,  as  she  had  done  at  first.  All 
through  bis  long  preamble,  she  had  feit  that 
tbere  was  sometbing  dreadful  to  come,  and 
now  it  had  come  indeed,  in  the  shape  she 
least  expected,  in  the  shape'  wh,ich  of  all 
others  she  would  most  have  feared.  She 
did  not  move,  but  the  soft,  fresh  colour 
faded  from  her  face,  tili  it  was  whiter  than 
the  white  band  she  held  before  it.  Greif 
looked  at  her,  and  bis  bead  swam.  He 
thouoiit  neitber  of  her  sufferino^  nor  of  bis 

o  o 

own,  as  the  words  came  fast  and  incoherent 
from  bis  pale  lips.  He  went  on,  insisting, 
repeating,  lamenting  witb  the  vehemence  of 
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a  passionate  man  wlio  lias  overcomc  all  lliat 
is  gcntlost  in  himself  and  takes  a  savagc 
(leli<:^lit  in  rendinfj:  liis  own  wounds. 

*  It  is  done,  and  you  know,  now/  he  cried 
bittcrly.  *  I  havc  fought  against  myself, 
against  every  one,  to  do  tliis  thing — do  you 
tliink  it  is  easy  to  givc  up  such  a  love  as 
you  have  been  to  me  ?  And  yet,  I  would 
not  take  you,  no,  not  if  you  pursued  me 
across  the  world — wliat  riglit  have  I  to  you  ? 
The  right  of  loving  better  than  anything 
God  has  made  was  ever  loved  before  ?  It 
is  gone,  that  right,  gone  with  my  name, 
gone  with  all  I  once  was,  buried  with  my 
father  and  my  mother  in  the  old  place 
beyond  Greifenstein.  Kight  ?  I  have  no 
rights  any  longer — neither  to  love,  nor  to 
hate,  nor  to  be  happy  in  the  thought  of 
love,  nor  of  Hilda.  And  yet,  in  all  the 
years  to  come,  you  will  be  with  me.  I  can- 
not  give  up  the  right  to  remember  you,  and 
to  think  of  your  dear  eyes.  Ah,  if  it  were 
but  my  own  fault,  liow  easy  it  would  be  to 
bear !  I  wish  1  liad  wronged  you — you 
would  thrust  me  from  you — it  would  help 
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mc — at  Icast,  if  1  liad  dono  you  li.'irni,  1 
coiild  die  for  it,  niid  tliat  would  Ijc  so  ea.sy 
and  simple,  and  would  ond  all  S(j  well.  I 
wish  I  liad  done  some  liideous,  namcless 
deed  with  my  own  liands,  tliat  I  miglit  bc 
driven  out  by  men,  and  forced  to  leave  you 
by  others  stronger  tlian  I !  Anything,  any- 
tliing,  anything  but  this  ! ' 

He  bent  bis  head  against  the  cold  stones 
of  the  high  chimney-.piece,  and  beat  his 
brow  aojainst  the  hewn  carvinofs  of  it,  clos- 
ing  his  eyelids  over  his  dry  and  smarting 
eyes,  wishing  that  every  moment  might  be 
the  last  of  his  wretched  existence,  and  at 
the  same  time  miserably  conscious  that  his 
strencrth  would  outlast  all  his  sufferinors. 
He  had  meant  to  be  so  calm  and  gentle,  he 
had  planned  how^  he  would  gradually  ex- 
plain  all  to  Hilda  and  break  the  shock  for 
her,  he  had  thought  that  when  it  was  over, 
he  could  firmly  say  one  solemn  good-bye, 
and  go  back  to  his  home  alone.  He  had 
not  known  what  love  could  do,  nor  how 
he  should  be  tortured  and  wounded  and 
bruised  in  the  conflict.      But  yet  he  was 
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streng  aiul  viclorious.  Ili.s  dignity  and 
self-rcspect  had  1)(hmi  sorcly  sliakcn  in  the 
fight,  and  lie  lind  not  f(nnid  tlio  cnlm  and 
tactful  Speeches  he  had  phmned  before  ;  but 
in  spite  of  every  one,  and  chiefly  in  spitc  of 
bis  own  heart,  lie  had  l)ravely  donc  what  he 
liad  come  to  do.  The  vietory  was  morc 
agonising  than  any  defeat  conhl  havc  been, 
but  it  was  vietory,  notwithstanding. 

Manlike,  in  his  utmost  distress,  he  liad 
forsrotten  Hilda's  seif  in  the  overwhelminc^ 
thouijhts  of  her  that  rushed  throuG^h  his 
confused  brain.  Her  hands  had  fallen 
upon  her  knee  and  she  sat  like  a  statue 
in  the  deep  old  chair,  whiter  than  any 
marble,  her  colourless  lips  parted,  her 
wonderful  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  a  glassy 
stare.  Even  her  hair  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  golden  sheen,  as  though  it  were  suddenly 
dead  or  turning  into  stone.  And  yet  she 
was  not  unconscious.  A  very  strong  and 
perfect  Organisation  rarely  breaks  down 
under  the  first  shock  it  receives,  no  matter 
how  violent.  Hilda  was  not  only  conscious, 
she  was  even  able  to  speak. 
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*  Greif!'  Slic  spokc  liis  name  clcarly,  in 
ii  low  voicc. 

Hc  startcd,  for  lie  liad  almost  forgotten 
lier  prcscnce.  He  liftcd  liis  liaggard  face 
aiid  turncd  towards  her,  supj^orting  liimsclf 
witli  one  band  on  thc  cliimney-piecc. 

*  Do  you  mean  all  you  liavc  said  ? '  shc 
asked  very  slowly,  as  tlioiigli  cacli  word 
cost  her  an  effort. 

'  I  mean  it  all,  Hilda,'  he  answered,  his 
tones  still  trembling  with  the  violence  of 
the  storm  that  had  passed  through  bim. 

'  You  mean  that  because  your  father  did 
this  deed,  you  are  ashamed  to  marry  me  ? ' 

^  More  than  ashamed ' 

'And  you  will  go  away  andleave  me  for 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  this  idea  alone  ? ' 

'  Ah,   Hilda — you   have   not   understood 

*  I  have  understood  all,  because  I  love 
you,  and  now  I  know  that  you  love  me 
wdth  all  your  heart ' 

*0h,  thank  you,  my  beloved  !     God  bless 

you  for  seeing  the  truth ' 

'  Do  not  thank  me ' 
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Slie  caiiglit  her  brcatli,  tlien  with  a  swift 
movement  slie  was  on  her  feet,  stand i  112: 
beside  him.  The  ghissy  stare  was  gone 
froni  her  eyes,  and  they  shone  wiih  a  blue 
lic^lit  like  fire.  Her  stroncr  white  hands 
suddenly  hiid  hokl  of  his  wrists  and  hehl 
him  firmlv. 

'Do  not  tliank  mo,  Greif — or  thank  me, 
if  you  will — as  you  please.  I  will  not  let 
you  go.' 

There  was  a  power  in  her  tone  which 
Struck  him  with  amazement,  a  concentrated, 
unrelenting,  almost  furious  energy  that 
Startled  him.  Ile  liad  expected  tears,  pro- 
testations,  laments ;  he  had  thought  that 
she  mischt  fliint  awav,  that  the  siecht  of  her 
sufferings  would  treble  his  own.  But  he 
had  not  expected  the  short  sharp  outburst 
of  a  passion  as  strong  as  his,  or  stronger,  he 
had  not  foreseen  or  guessed  that  this  simple 
girl,  brought  up  so  far  from  the  world, 
would  take  him  by  the  hands  and  hold  him, 
and  teil  him  that  she  would  not  let  him  go, 
with  an  accent  of  determination  that  mig^ht 
have  stao:o:ered  the  stron2:est  man. 

00  o 
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*  You  w  ill  not  { '  he  oxdaimcd,  a^liast  at 
tlic  prospcct  of  a  battle  worsc  than  the 
first. 

*  No,'  slic  answercd,  still  grasping  Ins 
wrists  and  ^[azinfj  irito  bis  face  with  her 
ficiy  eyes.  *  I  will  not,  and  I  know  tliat  I 
am  strong.     I  feel  it.' 

During  ncarly  a  minute  neitlier  spoke, 
but  Hilda's  hold  did  not  relax  for  a  second, 
and  her  lids  did  not  once  veil  the  intensity 
of  her  look.  Even  if  Greif  had  possessed  a 
wider  experience  of  women  than  he  had,  it 
would  not  have  helped  him  much.  He  was 
utterly  at  a  loss.  His  manly  nature  would 
have  provided  him  with  weapons  to  rid 
himself  of  a  woman  of  coarser  instincts, 
even  if  he  had  loved  her  to  distraction, 
provided  he  had  feit  that  he  must  part 
from  her.  He  would  have  feit  that  he 
could  dominate  a  baser  affection  and  force 
it  down  to  his  will,  by  sheer  strength  of 
purpose,  no  matter  at  what  cost ;  but  he 
was  met  here  by  something  he  had  never 
understood,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do.      The  childlike  innocence  of  Hilda's 
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niaiden  love  gavc  an  extraordiiiary  cliaracter 
to  her  passion.  The  abscnce  of  anytliing 
like  tlic  common  expressions  of  love  made 
the  transcendent  power  of  wliat  moved  her 
stand  out  in  niaiinificent  fjrandeur.  Ncver 
in  liis  life  had  he  dreamt  tliat  her  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  affection  was  capable  of 
anything  but  a  calm  and  ])eautiful  develop- 
ment.  He  had  not  guessed  the  existence  of 
such  resistless  force  as  blazed  from  her  eyes, 
he  had  believed  her  only  capable  of  receiving, 
he  had  not  imamncd  that  she  w\as  stron^: 
enough  to  take  boldly  what  was  refused  her. 
The  radiance  of  a  spotless  soul,  burning  in 
the  white-heat  of  a  passion  as  pure  as  itself, 
dazzled  and  awed  him.  As  he  looked,  he 
feit  as  though  he  w^re  held  in  the  grasp  of 
a  splendid,  wrathful  angel,  who  disputed 
the  possession  of  him,  not  w^ith  himself,  but 
with  the  opposing  powers  of  evil. 

It  is  amazino;  that  in  such  a  case  he  should 
still  have  found  strenorth  and  coura^re  to 
resist  this  last  great  trial  of  Ins  sincerity. 
Most  men  would  have  yielded  and  would 
have  accepted  their  fate.     But  though  Greif 
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was  yoiing,  aiid  not  vory  wisc,  lic  had  stcrn 
and  ()l)stinate  1)1()()(1  in  liis  vcins,  and  lic  was 
ac'ting  linder  tlic  strongcst  conviction  tliat 
liad  i'vcr  posscsscd  liini.  Knowing  her  only 
as  lie  liad  known  lier  before,  the  fair  and 
innocent  idol  of  bis  boyish  heart,  he  had 
feit  that  he  could  never  allow  her  to  take 
his  darkened  name.  In  the  beginning  his 
Intention  had  been  very  honourable,  in  his 
strugffifle  with  himself  it  had  n^rown  hig^h  and 
chivalrous,  but  in  the  face  of  such  Opposition 
as  he  met  from  her  mother  and  now  frora 
herseif,  it  had  assumed  proportions  that 
bordered  upon  the  grotesque.  And  yet  as 
he  looked  now  upon  her  noble  face,  illunii- 
nated  and  radiant  with  a  beauty  almost  too 
pure  for  liim  to  understand,  he  feit  even 
more  than  before  that  such  a  creature  could 
never  be  allowed  to  ally  herseif  wdth  one 
whose  name  w^as  a  reproach  among  men. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  oppose  her,  but  he 
knew  that  she  must  be  opposed,  at  any  cost, 
for  her  own  sake. 

His  eyes  feil   before    her   gaze,  and  his 
hands  trembled  nervously  in  her  grasp,  so 
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tliat  slio  l)(\oran  t<>  lliink  tlial  lic  was  yield- 
iiig,  wlu'ivas  hc  was  in  reality  niakiiig  a 
supremc  ellort  to  conccntratc  bis  coiirage 
and  to  kocp  the  mastery  of  liimsclf.  Whilc 
he  secmcd  to  be  sinking  to  lier  will,  lie  was 
gatliering  bis  strcngtli,  saying  in  liis  heart 
tliat  if  he  lost  this  battlc  hc  should  never 
hold  up  Ins  head  again. 

The  sun  streamed  broadly  througli  the 
diamond  panes  of  the  casement  upon  the 
patched  and  faded  carpet,  creeping  slowly 
along  his  acciistomed  path  in  which  the 
hours  were  marked,  as  on  a  dial,  by  thrcad- 
bare  seams  and  the  leaves  and  flow^ers  of  a 
half-obliterated  design.  In  the  liiige  chimney 
the  logs  burned  steadily  with  a  low,  roaring 
sound,  and  the  shabby  furniture  of  the  place 
seemed  to  doze  lazily  in  the  warmth,  as  old 
men  do  whose  strength  is  far  spent.  And 
in  the  midst  of  the  commonplace  scene  a 
drama  was  being  enacted,  less  horrible  in 
outward  appearance  than  the  tragedy  of 
Greifenstein,  but  scarcely  less  fearful  to  the 
two  young  hearts  that  beat  so  fiercely  and 
füll  of  life. 
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The  suiiliglit  movcnl  l)ut  a  vcry  littlc,  as 
far  as  would  show  thc  passing  of  a  minutc, 
perhaps,  and  tlien  Greif  looked  up  once 
more  and  again  mct  tlie  gazc  of  Ililda's 
cyes. 


CIIArTER   XIX 

*  HiLüA,  I  will  die  for  you,  but  I  cannot 
marry  you/  Greif  spoke  quietly,  but  with 
the  utmost  decision. 

*  I  have  Said  tbat  I  will  not  let  you  go,' 
she  answercd,  *  and  I  will  not.  You  are  my 
life,  and  I  will  not  die — I  should  if  you  left 
me.' 

'  You  will  forget  me/  lie  said. 

'  Forget  you  ! '  Her  voice  rang  tlirougli 
tbe  room.  Sbe  dropped  bis  bands  witb  a 
passionate  gesture  and  turned  away  from 
bim,  making  one  or  two  steps  towards  tbe 
window.  Tlien  sbe  came  back  and  stood 
before  bim. 

*  Forget  you  ! '  sbe  exclaimed  again.  '  You 
do  not  know  wbat  you  are  saying.  You  do 
not  know  me,  if  you  can  say  it.     Do  you 
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lliiuk,  beciiusc  1  am  a  girl,  tluil  1  am  wcak  ? 
I  teil  you  1  am  stroiiger  tliaii  you,  and  I 
teil  you  tliat  you  are  mad.  Do  you  tliink 
that  if  I  would  liave  shed  tlie  last  drop  of 
my  blood  to  save  you  from  pain  ycstcr- 
day,  I  lovc  you  less  to-day  ?  I  love  you  a 
thousand  times  more  for  wliat  you  would 
do,  but  you  sliall  not  do  it.  I  love  you  as 
no  woman  can  love,  wlio  bas  not  lived  long 
life.  And  you  say  that  you  can  go  away, 
and  tbat  I  shall  forget  you  !  As  I  am  a 
Christian  woman,  if  I  forget  you,  may  God 
forget  me,  now  and  in  the  hour  of  death ! 
I  could  not  if  I  would.  And  you  say  that 
you  will  leave  me — for  what  ?  Because 
your  father  has  done  a  terrible  deed,  and 
has  taken  his  own  life.  For  a  name — for  a 
nothing  eise !  What  is  a  name  to  me,  com- 
pared  with  you  yourself  ?  I  love  you  so, 
that  if  you  had  yourself  done  the  most 
monstrous  crime,  I  would  not  leave  you, 
not  if  we  were  to  die  a  shameful  death 
together.  And  you  would  leave  me,  for 
my  own  good  !  For  my  advantage — oh,  I 
would  not  have  heaven  itself  without  you. 
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Fomet !  Wliat  would  (lierc  Itc  Icft  to  re- 
mcmber,  if  you  were  taken  ?  'l'lie  emptincss 
of  the  place  wliore  you  were,  tlie  wide  empti- 
ness  tbat  all  lieaven  coukl  never  fill !  Your 
name — do  you  love  it  better  tliaii  mc  ?  V>nt 
I  kiiow  tliat  you  love  mc,  tliougli  you  are 
mad.  Tlieii  put  your  name  away,  cast  it 
from  you  to  wliomsoever  will  liavc  it.  Do 
you  tliink  that  Ililda  von  Sigmundskron 
cares  for  names,  or  want.s  new  ones  ?  Am 
I  a  peasant's  cliild,  to  sigh  for  a  Coronet  and 
to  give  you  up  because  you  have  put  it  oflf  ? 
Be  what  you  will,  you  are  only  Greif  to  me, 
and  Greif,  only,  means  more  to  me  than 
lieaven  or  eartli  and  all  that  are  in  them. 
You  sliake  your  head — wliat  would  you 
say  ?  That  it  is  not  true  ?  ]\Iy  love  needs 
no  oaths  to  bind  it,  nor  to  prove  it.  You 
can  see  it  in  my  face,  for  I  know  that  it  is 
there.  Yes — you  cannot  meet  my  eyes — 
honest  as  you  are,  and  good,  and  noble,  and 
true-hearted  as  any  man  that  ever  drew 
breath.  Do  you  know  why  ?  You  dare 
not — you  who  dare  anything  eise.  I  love 
you  the  more  for  having  dared  this — but 
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you  sliall  not  do  it.      I  w  ill  ikjL  Ict  you  go, 
I  will  not,  iKjvcr,  iKJver  !' 

Greif  liad  turncd  liis  licad  away  and  stood 
Icaning  against  the  chimney  almost  in  the 
samc  attitude  lic  had  takcn  from  the  first. 
Slie  liad  spoken  quickly  and  passionately 
and  he  had  not  bcen  ablc  to  answer  any- 
tliing  she  said,  for  she  did  not  pause,  rcply- 
ing  hcrsclf  to  the  qucstions  she  asked  and 
giving  him  no  time  to  oppose  her. 

*  I  was  wrong/  he  said,  half  bitterly,  half 
tendcrly.  *  You  will  not  forget  me  any 
more  than  I  can  forget  you.  It  will  make 
it  harder  to  say  good-bye.' 

'  It  shall  never  be  said,  until  one  of  us 
two  is  dying.  Greif.' 

*  We  cannot  chan2[e  our  fate,  thouo^h  we 
love  ever  so  dearly,'  he  answered.  '  Think, 
Hilda,  if  you  took  me  as  I  am,  what  you 
miglit  sufier  in  after  years,  what  our  child- 
ren  would  surely  sufifer  when  they  went 
out  into  the  world,  and  the  world  began  to 
whisper  that  they  were  the  grandsons  of 
that  Greifenstein ' 

*  What  is  the  world  to  us,  dear  ?     And  as 
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for  Olli'  sons,  if  God  seiids  us  any,  1  kiiow 
tliat  if  tlicy  grow  up  to  be  brave  geiitlemen, 
loyal  aiid  tnio,  tlic  world  will  Icavc  tliem  in 
l^eaco. ' 

*  The  World  is  a  liard  place ' 

*  Tlicn  wliy  havc  aiiytliing  to  do  with  it  ? 
I  liave  beeil  happy,  lierc  in  tlie  forest,  for  so 
many  yoars — could  you  not  be  liai)py  here 
with  me  ?  * 

*I  shoiild  still  be  my  fatliers  son — I 
should  still  be  Greifenstein.' 

*  Would  I  have  you  anything  eise  ?  * 

*  Hilda,  it  is  impossible  ! '  cried  Greif  with 
suddenly  renewed  energy.  '  I  have  said  all. 
Must  I  say  it  again  ? ' 

*  If  you  were  to  say  it  a  thousand  times, 
it  would  not  make  it  more  true.  But  I  will 
listen  to  all  you  teil  me,  if  you  like.' 

With  a  calmness  that  showed  how  certain 
she  feit  of  her  victory,  Hilda  resumed  her 
seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace, 
folded  her  hands  together,  and  leaning  her 
head  against  the  back  of  the  easy-chair, 
watched  him  with  half-closed  eyes.  She 
was  not  tired,  and  would  very  probably  be 
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a])lu  tu  sustiiiii  tlic  coiilesl  loiiger  lliaii  lie. 
After  the  first  sliock  of  the  annouiicemcnt 
was  ovcr,  uuder  wliicli  slic  Lad  suffcrcd  more 
in  onc  momcnt  tlian  would  havc  sufficed  to 
fiU  a  wcek  witli  agonising  pain,  the  strong 
impulsG  to  liold  liim  had  come  upoii  her  and 
her  clastic  strength  had  been  roused  to  its 
füllest  energy.  Bat  the  memory  of  that 
one  momcnt  of  agony  was  enougli  to  make 
her  guess  wdiat  slie  would  feel  if  he  left 
her. 

Arguments  repeated  a  second  time  rarely 
seem  so  forcible  as  when  they  are  first  heard. 
Painfully  and  conscientiously  Greif  recapitu- 
lated  his  reasons,  trying  to  speak  coldly  and 
concisely,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost 
and  summoning  all  the  skill  he  could  com- 
mand  in  order  to  State  his  case  convincingly. 
Hilda  could  not  have  put  the  idea  that  pos- 
sessed  him  to  a  more  crucl  test  than  this. 
It  began  to  dawn  even  upon  himself  that  he 
was  in  pursuit  ot  a  chimera,  and  the  neces- 
sity  for  the  enormous  self-sacrifice,  upon 
which  he  insisted,  was  breaking  down  in  the 
face  of  such  a  determined  Opposition  on  the 
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part  ofthose  wlio  were  more  intcrosted  than 
himself.  l^oggedly  and  persistent ly  hc  con- 
tinucd,  nevertheless,  figliting  liis  luve  as 
tlioii2:li  it  liad  l)een  a  devil,  thrustinc:  llildas 
from  Ins  tliou^hts  as  thouo:h  it  had  been  an 
evil  temptation,  savagely  determined  not  to 
part  with  Ins  belief  in  what  he  took  for  his 
duty.  It  was  a  stränge  sight,  and  would 
have  afibrded  material  for  refiexion  to  an 
older  and  wiser  person  than  Hilda. 

*  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,'  he  concluded. 
'  It  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  say  it  more 
clearly.  You  know  what  it  costs  me  to 
repeat  it  all.' 

An  expression  of  intense  pain  passed  over 
his  face,  and  he  turned  away  in  order  to 
hide  it  from  Ililda.  He  was  hardly  able  to 
make  his  strained  lips  pronounce  the  last 
words. 

*  I  am  not  convinced/  said  Hilda  after  a 
moment's  pause.  *  No  eloquence  in  the 
World  would  convince  me  that  you  and  I 
should  sacrifice  our  lives  for  an  idea,  merely 
to  save  ourselves  from  the  possibility  of  a 
few  ill-natured.  remarks  hereafter.     That  is 
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nll  it  comcs  to  in  tlic;  end.  I  will  teil  yoii 
tlie  liistory  of  t  liis  idca.' 

Slic  sccmcd  calmer  tliau  ever,  ])ut  tlic 
liglit  hacl  not  fadcd  from  her  eyes,  and  Oreif 
feit  that  slie  was  ready  to  spring  upon  liim 
in  an  instant,  to  grasp  bis  Lands  in  hers  and 
to  say  again  that  she  would.  not  let  him  go. 
He  gkinced  nervously  towards  her,  and  thc 
lüok  of  suffcring  returned  to  his  face. 

'  The  history  is  this,'  she  said.  *  When 
the  dreadful  thing  happened,  you  thought 
of  me.  Then  it  seemed  to  you  that  you 
shoukl  free  me  from  our  engagement.  That 
seemed  hard  to  you,  because  you  love  me  so 
much — it  was  so  hard  that  it  took  all  your 
strenofth  to  make  the  resolution.     You  have 

o 

spoken  to  my  mother  and  to  me.  Now,  I 
ask  you  whether  my  mother,  at  least,  is  not 
old  enough  to  judge  what  is  right  ?  Did 
she  agree  witli  you,  and  teil  you  that  you 
should  give  me  up  ? ' 

*  No — she  did  all  she  could  to  persuade 
me ' 

'  Of  course,'  interrupted  Hilda.  *  Of 
course  she  did.     Now  shall  I  teil  you  why 
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you  will  not  allow  yoursclf  to  bc  pcrsiiaded, 
aud  wliy  you  iiisist  ou  ruiniiig  your  life  a.s 
well  as  minc  ? ' 

She  rose  agaiii,  geiitly  tliis  time,  aud  came 
and  stood  beside  liini.  He  turncd  Ins  liead 
away  as  tliough  it  hurt  liini,  aud  as  she 
spoke  she  could  sec  only  bis  short,  bright 
curlinc:  hair. 

*You  will  not  be  persuaded,  because  it 
was  so  hard  for  you  to  make  the  resolut ion 
at  first,  that  you  believe  it  must  be  right  in 
spite  of  every  other  right,  and  you  would 
saerifice  yourself  and  me  for  an  idea  whicli 
is  strong  only  because  it  hurt  you  to  accept 
it  at  first.  Everything  you  have  done  and 
said  is  brave,  noble,  generous  —  but  you 
have  gone  too  far — you  have  lost  sight  of 
the  true  truth  in  pursuing  a  truth  that  was 
true  yesterday.  It  never  was  your  duty  to 
do  more  than  ofFer  to  set  me  free.  And 
as  for  the  name.  Greif  dear — I  have  heard 
that  such  things  are  done — would  you,  if  it 
pleases  you — that  is,  if  it  would  help  you 
to  forget — would  you  take  mine,  darling, 
instead  of  letting  me  take  yours  ?     Perhaps 
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it  wüiild  niiikc  it  easicr — you  arc  only  Gniif 
to  nie,  l)ut/  pcrlia}).s  if  you  could  bc  Greif 
SigniuiKlskrüii  to  yourself,  and  live  licre, 
and  iievcr  go  to  Greifenstein  nor  tliink  of  it 
again — perliaps,  niy  belovcd,  I  eould  lielp 
you  to  forget  it  all,  to  tlie  very  name  tliat 
pains  you  so.' 

She  laid  her  liand  upon  Ins  Shoulder  and 
pressed  her  cheek  softly  against  his  curls  as 
she  spoke  the  last  words,  though  she  could 
not  see  his  face.  The  accents  were  so  low 
and  tender  that  her  voice  sounded  like  soft 
music  breathed  into  his  ear. 

'  No — no  !  I  must  never  do  it ! '  he  tried 
to  say,  but  the  words  were  very  indistinct. 

Hilda  feit  him  move  nervously,  and  she 
saw  that  he  was  grasping  the  chimney-piece 
with  botli  hands  as  though  to  support  him- 
self  by  it.  In  another  moment  his  broad 
Shoulders  seemed  to  heave  and  then  shrink 
too;ether.  He  staefo^ered  and  almost  feil  to 
the  ground,  though  Hilda  did  her  best  to 
hold  him.  With  a  great  efFort  he  gained 
the  cliair  in  which  she  had  sat  and  feil  back 
in  it.     His  eyes  were  closed  and  the  lids 
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were  blue,  wliile  liis  ti<j;htly  compresscd 
lips  moved  as  thuugli  lic  were  bitiiig 
thcm. 

Ililda  knolt  bes^ide  liim  and  took  bis  cold 
bauds.  Tbe  colour  was  all  crone  from  her 
face,  for  sbe  was  terribly  frigbteued. 

*  Greif,  Greif!'  sbe  cried  in  anfjuisb. 
*  Wbat  is  it,  m y  beloved  ?  Speak,  darbng 
— do  not  look  like  tbat ! ' 

*  I  am  in  great  pain,'  be  answered,  not 
opcning  bis  eyes,  but  ftiintly  trying  to  press 
ber  fingers. 

Sbe  saw  tbat  be  was  ill,  and  tbat  bis 
suffering  bad  notbing  to  do  witb  bis  pre- 
vious  emotion.  Sbe  opened  tbe  door  quickly 
and  called  for  belp.  Her  motber's  room 
was  very  near  and  Frau  von  Sigmundskron 
appeared  immediately. 

*  Greif  is  ill — dying  perbaps  ! '  exclaimed 
Hilda,  dragging  ber  into  tbe  little  sitting- 
room  to  tbe  young  man's  side. 

Tbe  baroness  leaned  over  bim  anxiously, 
and  at  tbe  toucb  of  a  strano^e  band  bis 
purple  lids  opened  slowly  and  be  looked  up 
into  ber  face. 
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'  It  is  in  my  licad — in  llic  back/  hc  suc- 
cceded  in  saying. 

Greif  had  fallen  in  liarness,  fi<^htinf]:  liis 
battle  with  the  morbid  encrgy  of  a  man 
already  ill.  To  the  very  end  lie  had  hold 
his  Position,  rcsisting  even  that  last  tender 
appeal  Hilda  had  made  to  liim,  but  the 
strain  upon  his  nerves  had  l^een  too  great. 
He  was  strong,  indeed,  but  he  was  young 
and  not  yct  toughened  into  that  stränge 
material  of  which  men  of  the  world  are 
made.  The  loss  of  sleep,  the  deadly  im- 
pression  made  upon  him  by  the  death  of  his 
father  and  mother,  the  terrible  struojrfe  he 
had  sustained  with  himself,  all  had  com- 
bined  too-ether  to  brinor  about  the  crisis. 
At  first  it  was  but  a  shooting  j)ain  in  the 
head,  so  sharp  as  to  make  his  features  con- 
tract.  Then  it  came  ao:ain  and  a^^ain,  tili  it 
left  him  no  breathing  space,  and  he  sank 
down  overcome  by  physical  torture,  but 
firm  in  his  intention  as  he  had  been  in  the 
beginning.  It  was  all  over,  and  he  would 
not  argue  his  case  again  for  many  a  long 
day. 
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Take  mc  Lome — I  am  veiy  ill,'  lie  gasped, 
as  tlie  baroncss  tried  to  feel  liis  pulse. 

But  shc  shook  her  liead,  for  it  seemed  to 
lier  tliat  it  was  too  lato. 

'  You  must  stay  liere  until  you  are  better,' 
she  answered  softly.  '  The  jolting  of  the 
carriage  woukl  hurt  you.' 

He  closed  his  eyes  agaiu,  una])le  to  spcak, 
far  less  to  diseuss  the  matter.  The  mother 
and  daughter  whispered  together  and  tlien 
both  left  tlie  room,  casting  a  List  anxious 
glance  at  Greif  as  he  lay  almost  uuconscious 
with  pain. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  Berbel 
when  she  heard  that  the  young  lord  of 
Greifenstein  had  suddenly  fallen  ill  in  the 
house,  but  she  was  not  a  w^oman  to  w^aste 
words  when  time  pressed.  There  w\as  but 
one  thinof  to  be  done.  Greif  must  have 
Hilda's  room  and  Hilda  must  take  up  her 
quarters  with  her  mother.  His  carriage 
must  fetcli  the  physician  from  the  nearest 
town,  and  brin«:  such  thine^s  as  mio-lit  be 
necessary.  To  Berbel's  mind  everything 
seemed  already  organised,   and  before  any 
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oiic  liad  timc  to  miike  a  rcmark  kIic  liad  ßct 
about  aiTan<^iii<r  niatters  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion.  Tlicrc  was  only  one  (lilH(;ulty  in  thc 
way,  and  tliat  was  Greif  liimsclf,  wlio,  in 
spite  of  bis  acute  sufFering  had  not  thc 
sliglitest  intention  of  submittiug  to  an 
illness  at  Sigmundskron. 

In  the  first  moment  tlic  pain  liad  alto- 
gether  overcome  him,  but  lie  gradually 
became  so  much  accustomed  to  it  as  to  l)e 
able  to  think  more  connectedly.  The  idea 
of  remaining;  where  he  w\as  seemed  intoler- 
able.  To  be  taken  care  of  Ijy  Frau  von 
Sio:mundskron,  to  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  Hilda,  would  be  to  give  up  the  contest 
for  wdiich  he  had  sacrificed  so.  much.  He 
did  not  understand  that  his  mind  would  act 
very  diflferently  when  he  had  recovered,  and 
that  much  which  seemed  disagreeable  at 
present,  might  be  attractive  then. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  wdthout  assistance, 
and  he  saw  that  he  was  alone.  Hilda  had 
gone  in  one  direction  and  her  mother  in 
another  in  search  of  something  to  alleviate 
his  sufferins:.     To  ^et  out  of  the  house  was 
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tlic  work  of  a  niomont.  In  tlic  court  tliere 
was  tlic  grooni  wlio  liad  drivon  liim,  still 
rubbino:  cluwii  liis  horses  and  .^ettin;^  tliinf]^s 
to  rit^hts  bofore  fjoinf]:  inside  to  warm  hini- 
seif.  The  man  was  the  same  wlio  liad 
brouglit  Greif  tlie  news  at  Schwarzburg,  a 
devoted  fellow,  born  and  bred  on  the  estate, 
unlike  the  house  servants  who  had  been 
changed  so  often. 

*  Karl/  Said  Greif,  going  up  to  him,  *  you 
must  harness  and  drive  me  back  to  Greifen - 
stein  at  once.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  biit  I 
am  too  ill  to  stay  here.  I  will  walk  down 
the  road — come  after  me  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

There  was  nothins:  to  be  done  but  to 
obey  the  simple  order.  Karl  looked  sur- 
prised  but  lost  no  time,  especially  as  Greif 
was  already  going  out  of  the  gate.  In  a 
trice  the  collars  were  on  the  horses  again, 
the  traces  hitched,  the  reins  unwound,  and 
Karl  was  seated  upon  the  box.  He  was 
o^lad  for  himself,  thoudi  he  thoudit  it  a 
very  long  pull  for  the  horses.  The  road 
went  downhill  over  most  of  the  way,  how- 
ever,    and    Karl    reflected    that    when    his 
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inastor  was  oncc  in  tlie  carriai^c  behind 
hiin,  lic  coiild  drivc  as  slowly  a.s  he  pleascd. 
Just  as  lu;  was  read}',  Frau  von  Sigmunds- 
krön  and  Ililda  appeared  upon  the  tliresliold 
of  the  hall,  both  looking  pale  and  anxious. 
They  had  found  Greif  gone  from  the  sitting- 
room  and  had  at  first  imagined  that  he  had 
lost  Ins  way  in  the  liouse  ;  but  Hilda's  quick 
ears  cauoht  the  sounds  that  came  from  the 
court  and  she  knew  that  the  groom  was 
puttiug  the  horses  in. 

'  What  is  that  ? '  asked  Hilda,  addressing 
the  groom.  *Why  have  you  harnessed 
ao'ain  ? ' 

'  The  merciful  lord  has  ordered  it,'  re- 
turned  Karl,  lifting  Ins  military  cap  with 
one  hand  while  he  held  the  reins  with  the 
other.  '  The  merciful  lord  has  walked  dow^n 
the  road,  and  I  am  to  overtake  him.' 

Therewdth  Karl  turned  his  pair  neatly 
and  the  horses  trotted  slowdy  towards  the 
gate. 

'  Stop,  stop  ! '  cried  Hilda,  running  down 
the  Steps  and  following  him,  while  her 
mother  came  after  her  more  slowly. 
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Karl  (Irow  up  und  luokcd  back. 

*  Herr  von  (Jreifenstein  is  vcry  ill,'  tlie 
girl  Said.  '  IIc  will  nevcr  be  üble  to  drive 
alonc  so  far — indccd  hc  oiiglit  to  stiiy  licre 
and  you  sliould  go  for  tlie  doctor.' 

Slic  was  so  mucli  confused  that  slie  liardly 
knew  wliat  to  say,  wdicn  her  mother  joined 
her,  calmer  and  more  sensible. 

*  You  say  tliat  he  went  out  of  tlie  gate. 
IIow  long  ago  ? '  inquired  the  eider  lady. 

*  It  may  be  five  minutcs.' 

*  Did  he  say  anything  besides  ordering 
the  carriacce  ? ' 

'  He  Said  he  was  ill  and  must  go  home  at 
once,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  me.' 

Frau  von  Siomundskron  hesitated.  It  was 
clear  that  Greif  had  not  been  so  ill  as  she 
had  at  first  supposed,  or  he  could  not  have 
walked  out  alone,  ordered  the  carriage  and 
gone  on  without  support.  Karl  interrupted 
her  meditations. 

*  Merciful  Ladyships  forgive  me/  he  ob- 
served,  '  but  if  he  w\alks  farther  he  will  be 
more  ill.'  He  gathered  the  reins  and  pre- 
pared  to  move  on. 
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*  Go,  Karl,'  Said  tlie  l)aroncss,  and  in  a 
inonient  lie  was  gonc. 

*  Mothor — you   ouglit  U)   liave  gonc  too 

'   llilda  began,   looking  into  her  face 

with  an  expression  of  mingled  anxicty  and 
disappointmcnt. 

*I  do  not  sce  liow  I  coiild,  my  child,' 
answcred  tlic  baroness.  '  If  Greif  was 
stronc^  enouf]^li  to  go  it  was  best  that  he 
should  do  so.  It  would  be  hard  for  us  to 
take  care  of  him.  He  has  his  cousin  at 
Greifenstein,  and  they  can  send  for  me  if  he 

is  worse.     Besides '     She  hesitated  and 

stopped. 

'  What  ? '  asked  Hikia  anxiously. 

'  He  showed  good  sense,  since  he  was 
able  to  go.  It  is  not  the  eustom  in  the 
Avorld  for  young  men  to  make  long  visits  in 
such  cases.' 

*The  World,  the  world  !'  exclaimed  Hilda 
wearily.      *  I  have    heard   so   much  of  the 

w^orld  this  morning.     Mother He  will 

not  send  for  you.  We  shall  not  know  how 
he  is ' 

'  I  w^ll  take   care   that  we  may  know,' 
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niiF^worod  tlio  ]>aro]ios.s  fpiictly.  *  He  is 
young  iind  very  stroiig.  Tcrliaps  it  is  oiily 
fatiguc  ixhvY  all,  and  we  sliall  licar  tluit  he 
is  well  to-moiTüw.' 

Hilda's  instinct  told  her  to  slip  from  her 
motlior's  side,  to  pass  tlie  gate  and  run  down 
by  the  shoit  and  steep  descent  to  thc  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  road  made  a  wide  sweep 
before  passing  this  point  and  shc  would 
have  been  certain  to  reach  it  long  before 
the  carriao-e.  But  she  knew  that  such  wild- 
ness  could  produce  no  good  result.  She 
would  stand  there  waiting  for  the  carriage, 
it  would  come,  Greif  would  teil  Karl  to 
stop,  and  then — what  could  happen  ?  There 
would  be  a  sort  of  momentary  renewal  of 
the  scene  wliich  had  ended  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  witli  the  unpleasant  addition  of 
the  driver  as  a  witness.  She  could  not  get 
in  and  drive  w^ith  him,  and  so  the  Situation 
would  have  to  end  abruptly,  perhaps  in 
another  attack  of  that  pain  which  had  so 
suddenly  prostrated  Greif.  It  was  very 
hard  that  he  should  have  escaped  in  this 
way,  and  nothing  but  his  suffering  could 
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cxciisc  liis  fonduct ;  but  tu  liavc  liini  return 
now  wouM  !»('  almost  worso.  After  Jill, 
Jlihlii  was  wuinaii  enou^li  U)  kiiow  tliat  slie 
liad  got  tlie  best  of  tlie  argument  at  the  last, 
and  that  Greifs  abrupt  departure  looked  very 
mucli  like  a  prcripitate  fliglit.  Slie  knew 
also  that  lic  lovcd  her,  and  tliat  it  would 
be  impossible  for  liim  to  leave  the  country 
without  seeino-  her  ac^aiu.  No  woman  would 
believe  the  man  she  loves  capable  of  that. 
It  ^vas  therefore  madness  to  think  of  inter- 
cepting  him  upon  the  road,  in  order  to  ex- 
change  another  word.  With  hands  loosely 
joined  together  and  hanging  down,  Hilda 
stood  gazing  at  the  vacant  gatew^ay.  The 
happiness  she  had  anticipated  an  hour 
earlier,  when  she  had  descried  the  distant 
carriage  that  brought  Greif  to  her,  had  been 
strangely  interrupted,  and  yet  she  was  not 
altogether  unhappy  now,  though  she  was 
very  sad  and  silent.  For  all  the  world  she 
would  not  have  unlived  that  hour,  nor 
unsaid  the  w^ords  that  had  passed  her  lips. 
The  time  had  been  very  short,  and  yet  it 
had  sufficed  to  show  her  w^hat  Greifs  love 
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for  her  really  was,  aud  wliat  lic  was  williiig 
to  suffer  for  her  sake.  She  had,  too,  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  this  suflfering  had 
not  beeu  brought  U})()n  him  l»y  lierself,  ai]<I 
that  she  had  iised  all  her  strength  to  relieve 
him  of  it.  He  had  indced  refused  to  give 
up  the  bürden  to  the  very  end,  but  Hilda 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  bear  it  many 
days  longer  after  what  she  had  said.  Her 
youth  and  strength  refused  to  accept  sucli 
an  evil  destiny,  and  her  keen  feminine  per- 
ception  told  her  that  more  than  half  of  his 
obstinacy  had  been  morbid  and  unnatural, 
and  would  disappear  with  the  change 
WTOught  in  him  by  rest  and  quiet.  Her 
anxiety  now  was  for  him,  and  did  not  con- 
cern  herseif  any  longer.  She  knew  nothing 
of  illness  save  as  a  sort  of  vas^ue  misfortune, 
a  State  of  undefined  pain  during  which 
people  stayed  in  bed  and  were  visited  by 
physicians.  Never  during  her  lifetime  had 
any  one  of  the  three  women  who  composed 
the  little  household  been  ailing  even  for  a  day, 
and  thouoh  Hilda  had  sometimes  been  told, 
when  she  was  visitins:  at  Greifenstein,  that 

VOL.  II  S 
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(^lani  was  iiol  well  cnoiigli  lo  appcar,  shc 
liad  oiily  faiicicd  liuw  llic  poor  lady  would 
look  whcn  slie  was  not  painted  and  her  liair 
was  all  out  of  curl.  Tliat  did  not  help  her 
to  realise  wliat  an  illncss  meant.  Slie  could 
only  recall  tlic  look  on  Greifs  face  whcn  he 
had  reeled  to  the  chair  and  then  thrown 
Ins  head  back,  wliile  bis  closcd  lids  turncd 
purple.  For  a  long  timc  tliat  was  the 
only  picture  evoked  in  her  mind  whcn  sick- 
ness  was  spoken  of. 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  looked  at  her 
dauohter,  without  understandino;  her 
thoughts.  She  guessed  what  the  nature  of 
the  interview  had  probably  l)een,  but  she 
had  no  means  of  knowing  how^  it  had  ended. 
Nevertheless  she  w^as  willino:  to  wait  until 
Hilda  chose  to  speak,  and  she  knew^  that 
she  would  not  wait  long.  Presently  she 
passed  her  arm  through  her  daughter's  and 
led  her  gently  back  towards  the  house. 
The  latter  made  no  resistance,  but  walked 
quietly  beside  her  across  the  sunny  court. 
AVhen  they  reached  the  door  of  the  hall  Hilda 
turncd  and  looked  again  towards  the  gate. 
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'  I  woiulcr  liow  it  will  l)e  wlieii  lic  comcs 
in  1)}'  tliat  way  again  !'  slie  said. 

Thon  slic  weilt  in  willi  hur  niotlifr  and 
ciitered  tlie  sitting-rooni,  and  sat  down  in 
her  old  phice,  in  the  chair  iiito  which  Greif 
had  fallen.  Slie  was  left  alonc  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  Frau  von  Sigmundskroii 
went  to  teil  Berbel  that  Greif  was  gone 
after  all,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to 
upset  all  the  household  arrangements. 

The  fire  was  still  burning  brightly,  though 
one  of  the  logs  had  fallen  into  two  pieces, 
makinor  a  crreat  cave  of  coals  and  flames  in 
the  midst.  The  slow  sun  had  not  crept  as 
far  as  the  next  threadbare  seam  upon  the 
faded  carpet.  The  room  w^as  the  same  as  it 
had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier. 
Hilda  thought  of  all  that  had  happened 
while  that  los^  w\as  bein«:  burned  throucjh, 
and  while  the  brio^ht  sunlio^ht  had  moved 
across  that  narrow  space.  She  spread  her 
white  hands  to  the  blaze,  and  looked  at  the 
red  oflare  between  her  fins^ers. 

She  was  not  altogether  as  calm  as  she 
looked,  but  she  was  certainly  far  less  moved 
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tliaii    inii^lit    liavc    been    expected.      'I'liere 
was  a  solidity  about  her  iierves  that  would 
liavc   driveii    to    despair    tlic    morbid   wor- 
sliippcrs  of  the  decadent  school  of  romance, 
a  natural  force  wliicli  made  it  very  liard  to 
understand  her.     Womanly  she  undouljtedly 
was,  but  of  that  type  in  woman  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  cities  and  not  often  in   the 
country.      There  is  a  hopefulness  inherent 
in  perfect  physical  organisations  that  have 
never   been  strained    by  unnatural   means 
which  makes  them  seem  hard  and  unfeeling, 
to  weaker  natures.      They  have  a  way  of 
sitting  still  without  betraying  their  thoughts, 
when  they  are  not  called  upon  to  act,  which 
produces    the    impression    that    they    feel 
nothing,  and.  care  for  nothing  but  themselves. 
It  is  only  in  great  moments  that  they  are 
seen  at  their  best,  and  that  their  overpower- 
inoj    streno'th    in    action    excites    wonder. 
They  show  none  of  those  constant  changes 
that  belong  to    very    nervous   people,   and 
make  them  interesting  as  studies  of  sensi- 
bility.     Their  faces  do  not  reflect  the  light 
and  shade  of  every  passing  circumstance, 
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tlieir  voircs  are  not  lull  of  ijuickly  coiitra.sted 
intonations  which  teil  more  than  words 
themselvcs,  thcy  do  not  blusli  and  turn  pale 
at  ovory  Suggestion  of  liappiness  or  uidiappi- 
ness  to  themselves,  cveryday  speeches  do 
not  raise  in  their  niinds  quick  trains  of 
association,  linkcd  and  running  on  like  an 
ascending  scale  in  music,  to  culminate  in  a 
little  momcnt  of  emotion,  in  a  little  fiutter 
of  the  heart,  half  pleasant,  half  painful. 
Their  strong  pulses  beat  quietly,  in  an  un- 
varying  rhythm,  the  füll  and  even  flow  of 
blood  maintains  a  soft  colour  in  their  fresh 
faees ;  when  they  are  tired  they  sleep,  when 
they  are  awake  they  are  rarely  tired  ;  what 
they  could  do  yesterday,  they  can  do  as 
well  to-day,  and  they  feel  that  they  will  be 
able  to  do  the  same  to  -  morrow.  They 
never  feel  those  sharp  thrusts  close  to  the 
heart  that  teil  us  how  quickly  one  thrust  a 
little  sharper  than  the  others  would  end  all. 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  hours  of  the 
nio-ht  countino-  the  blows  of  the  cruel  little 
hammer  that  beats  its  prison  to  pieces  at 
last  and  is  broken  in  the  ruin  of  the  breast 
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tliat  confincd  it.  Aiid  \]\(i  world  oounts  it 
all  to  tliem  for  duliicss  aiid  lack  of  delicatc 
fcrling,  witli  littlc  disccrnmont  and  less 
justice,  iiiitil  tlic  day  wlioii  it  sees  thcm 
roused  by  siicli  passions  as  nlonc  can  rou.se 
tliem,  or  suffering  sucli  deadly  pain  as  oiily 
tlie  strengest  can  live  to  suffer. 

Tlie  baroness  came  back  in  a  few  minutcs 
and  stood  beside  Hilda,  laying  her  band 
upon  her  daugliter's  foreliead,  and  bending 
down. 

*  What  did  he  say  to  you,  child  ? '  she 
asked. 

'  He  Said  that  he  would  not  marry  me 
because  it  would  be  a  shame  that  I  should  be 
called  Greifenstein  after  what  has-  happened.' 

'  That  was  what  he  told  me/  replied  her 
mother,  leaving  her  and  taking  up  a  piece 
of  needlework  that  lay  on  the  table.  She 
could  not  be  idle.  '  That  was  what  he  told 
me/  she  repeated  thoughtfully.  '  And  I 
answered  that  he  was  mistaken.' 

'  He  Said  you  had  done  your  best  to 
persuade  him/  said  Hilda,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence. 
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*  Do  you  kiiow  what  1  did  ? '  slie  asked 
prcscntly. 

'  l  suppose  you  told  liiin  tliat  you  did  not 
eure  for  such  tliings  as  uamcs.' 

*  Ycs — I  Said  tliat.  J>ut  I  took  liis  liaiids, 
and  I  told  liini  tliat  I  would  not  let  liim  go. 
1  tliink  I  was  very  angry  at  something,  but 
not  at  him.' 

Frau  von  Sic^mundskron  laid  her  work 
upon  her  knecs  and  looked  at  the  young 
girl  attentively  for  some  seconds. 

'  Was  I  wrong  ? '  Hilda  asked,  turning 
round  as  she  feit  her  mother's  gaze  upon 
her. 

'  No.  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  wrong,  but 
I  tliink  I  sliould  have  acted  differently.  I 
think  I  would  have  tried  to  make  him  see 
— well,  I  never  was  like  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry — I  would  do  anything  to  be 
like  you,  mother  dear/ 

'  You  need  not  be  sorry,  child.  You  are 
like  some  one  I  loved  better  than  myself — 
you  remind  me  of  your  father.  And  what 
did  Greif  say  to  that '? ' 

*  He  refused  to  the  very  last — then   he 
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had  tliat  paiii  in  liis  licacl  and  I  tliouglit  he 
was  fjoinc^  to  die.  You  know  thc  rest.  O 
motlier,  what  will  bccome  of  liim,  and  wlien 
.sliall  we  sec  liini  again  ? ' 

'  1  do  not  know  when  we  sliali  see  liiiii, 
dear,  but  I  do  not  tliink  he  will  be  very  ill. 
When  a  man  has  the  streng th  to  do  what  he 
lias  just  done,  and  go  away  on  foot,  as  he 
went,  he  is  not  in  a  dangerous  State.' 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  resumed  her 
needlework  and  did  not  speak  again  for  a 
long  time.  She  had  found  time  to  think, 
and  Greifs  conduct  was  stränge  in  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER    XX 

Kaül  overtook  Greif  before  tlie  latter  lia<l 
walked  lialf  a  niile.  The  rapid  decision,  the 
l)risk  walk  and  the  bitinc:  air  had  con- 
tributed  to  alleviate  the  intolerable  pain  to 
whicli  he  had  momentarily  suecumbed,  and 
as  he  lay  back  among  the  fürs  he  began  to 
fancy  that  he  should  not  be  ill  after  all,  and 
to  regret  the  scarcely  decent  haste  he  had 
employed  in  making  his  escape.  But  when 
he  tried  to  think  over  what  had  happened 
he  found  that  his  brain  was  confused  and 
his  memories  indistinct.  Of  one  thing^  onlv 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  Intention  and  had  renounced  Hilda  for 
ever.  With  the  emotion  caused  by  the 
thought  the  pain  seized  him  again  and  he 
lay  almost   nnconscious   in  his   seat  while 
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Karl  guidccl  ilic  horscs  c.arciully  aloiig  llie 
stecp  road.  Dclorc  many  milcs  werc  passed, 
Greif  was  aware  of  nothing  but  thc  in- 
distinct  sliapcs  of  trces  and  rocks  tliat 
slippcd  in  nnd  out  tlirougli  tlie  iield  of  bis 
acliing  vision.  Evcry  tliing  eise  was  a  blank, 
and  thc  least  attem})t  at  thought  became 
a2[oni8in<^  At  onc  timc  he  coukl  not  re- 
member  whether  he  was  ""oin^  towards  bis 
home  or  away  from  it ;  at  another,  he  was 
convinced  that  some  one  was  in  the  carriage 
with  bim,  eitber  bis  father  or  Frau  von 
Sigmund skron,  and  he  tried  vaguely  to 
reconcile  the  fact  of  tlieir  presence  with 
bis  inability  to  see  their  shapes. 

At  last  he  knew  that  he  was  beino-  lifted 
from  the  carriage,  and  he  made  an  effort  to 
straighten  bimself  and  to  walk  upright. 
But  strono;  arnis  werc  round  bim  and  bore 
bim  throudi  bridit  halls  where  the  low  sun 
shot  in  level  rays  through  stained  windows, 
and  alono;  broad  dim  corridors  that  seemed 
as  thougb  they  would  never  end,  until  at 
last  he  was  laid  upon  a  bed  in  a  warm  room. 
There,  all  at  once,  as  in  a  dream,  he  recog- 
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nised  Kox,  wlio  was  staiulin«^  bcsiilc  him  and 

o 

holdiiiiv  liis  liaiid. 

*  I  niust  1)0  ill,  aftor  all,'  he  said  faintly. 

*  Vcry,'  answercd  Kox.  '  Do  you  kiiow 
me  ?  Call  you  teil  me  wliat  has  liappoiicd 
to  you  ? ' 

Greif  stared  at  liiin  for  a  fcw  secoiids  and 
tlien  answered  witli  an  ('flort. 

'  I  liavc  done  it/  he  said,  and  closed  bis 
eyes. 

After  tliat,  hc  was  conscious  of  nothing 
more,  neithcr  of  daylight  nor  of  darkness, 
neitlier  of  solitude  nor  of  tbe  presence  of 
Rex  and  of  tliose  who  helped  him  in  his 
incessant  care.  A  day  passed.  and  another, 
one  physician  camc,  tlien  two,  and  tlien  a 
great  authority  was  summoned  and  installed 
himself  in  the  Castle,  and  visited  the  sick 
man  six  times  durino;  the  dav.  and  feasted 
royally  in  the  meanwhile,  after  the  manncr 
of  oreat  authorities,  who  have  an  amaziiifj 
discernment  in  recfard  to  the  öfood  thinors  of 
this  life,  as  well  as  an  astonishiug  capacity 
for  enjoying  them. 

All  manner  of  thinQ;s  were  done  to  Greif 
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of  wliicli  lic  ncvcr  kncw  anytliing.  Ile  liad 
icc  upon  liis  liead  niid  burning  leaven  of 
mustard  on  liis  fcet,  lic  was  fed  witli  stränge 
mixtures  of  winc  and  soup,  of  raw  meat  and 
preserves,  all  of  wliicli  he  swallowcd  iin- 
consciously  without  getting  any  bettcr. 
Still  he  tosscd  and  raved,  and  moaned  and 
lauglied,  and  cried  like  a  child  and  howled 
like  a  madman. 

The  great  authority  shook  his  head  and 
pensivcly  drank  the  old  burgundy  that  was 
set  before  him,  partaking  of  a  delicate  slice 
of  game  between  one  sip  and  another,  and 
thoughtfully  cropping  the  heads  of  the  forced 
asparagus  when  he  was  tired  of  the  venison. 
For  a  Ion 2:  time  he  and  Eex  said  little  to 
each  other  at  their  meals,  and  the  physician 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  his  companion 
was  a  man  of  merely  ordinary  intelligence. 
One  day,  however,  as  Greif  grew  no  better, 
Eex  determined  to  startle  the  good  man,  by 
ascertaininoj  what  he  knew.  In  order  to  lead 
the  conversation  he  threw  out  a  careless 
remark  about  an  unsettled  question  which 
he  knew  to  be  agitating  the  scientific  world, 
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nn<l  ('(^iiporniiifj:  w  liicli  if  was  eortnin  lli.it  tlic 
grotit  iloi'tor  wüiild  Iiiinc  a  lirin  opiiiioji  of 
liis  owii.  To  tiie  a.stüiii.sliincut  of  tlie  lauer, 
Rcx  disputed  tlie  poiiit,  at  first  as  tliougli  he 
carcd  liltle,  l)ut  gradiially  and  witli  niatcli- 
less  skill  di.selosing  to  liis  adversary  a  com- 
})leteness  of  information  and  a  kcenness  of 
judgmont  wliicli  fairly  took  away  liis  Ijrcatli. 

'  You  almost  convincc  mc/  said  tlie 
pliysician,  who  liad  (juite  forgotteii  to  lielp 
liimself  a  secoud  tinic  to  gieen  peas,  tliough 
tliey  were  tlie  first  lie  had  seen  that  year. 
*  Upon  my  word,  Herr  Eex,  you  almost  con- 
vince  nie.  And  yet  you  are  a  very  young 
man.' 

'  How  old  do  you  think  I  am  ? '  inquired 
Rex  witli  a  faint  smile. 

The  doctor  examined  his  face  attentively 
and  tlicn  looked  lonc^  at  bis  liands.  He 
became  so  mucli  interested  that  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  came  and  scrutiniscd  Eex's 
features  as  though  he  were  study ing  the 
points  of  an  anmial. 

'  I  am  amazed,'  he  said,  as  he  sat  down 
again  and  adjusted    his   napkin   upon    his 
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kiices.      '  I    (lo   not   see   aiiytliiiig   to   provc 

tliat  yuu  arc  iiKjrc  tluiu  two  or  tlirce  and 

tliirty.' 

'  1    was  forty  years  old  oii  iny  last  Ijirtli- 

day — and  I  was  still  a  studcnt  at  Scliwarz- 

burg,'  rcplicd  Rex  quietly. 

'  You   have   a   very   fine   action   of    the 

lieart/   observed   the  doctor,  '  I  would  not 

have   thought   it,   but  your  age  lieals   the 

wound  in  my  vanity.' 

Now  it  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  from 

that  hour  the  great  physician  should  have 

paid  more  attention  to  Greif  and  less  to  the 
venison  and  asparagus,  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  his  manner  changed,  as  well  as 
his  conversation,  and  that  he  bestowed 
more  care  upon  his  patient  than  he  had 
ever  given  to  any  sick  man  since  he  had 
become  celebrated.  Ever  afterwards,  he 
told  his  learned  aequaintances  that  the 
only  man  he  had  ever  met  who  gave  pro- 
mise  of  greatness  was  a  quiet  person  who 
lived  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Rex  had  satisfied  himself,  however,  that 
the  doctor  knew  a  great  deal,   though    he 
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liad   not  a  liii;li  opinioii   of  medical   scieiice 
in    goncral,    and    alnio.st    said    so.       (livif, 
nevertheless,      coutinucd    to    bc    very     ill 
indood,   and  liis    statc    seemed  to  go  froin 
l)ad     to    worse.       Rex    was    anxious,    and 
watclicd  liini   and   nurscd   liini  witli  iinfail- 
ins:  care.     He  kiiew  well  enouij^li  wliat  Greif 
had  meant  by  tlie  few  words  lie  liad  spoken 
after  he   was  l)roiiglit  liome,  and  he  knew 
all  that  bis  cousin's  action  involved.     Ilis 
reflexions  were  not  pleasant. 

It  seemed  to  bim  as  tbouuli  fate  were 
about  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  cutting  all 
tlie  knots  at  once.  If  this  terrible  fever 
made  an  eiid  of  Greif,  there  would  be  an 
end  also  of  the  liouse  of  Greifenstein  by 
the  extinction  of  the  last  male  descendant. 
Greif,  the  penniless  and  nameless  orphan, 
would  lie  beside  bis  father  as  Greif  von 
Greifenstein,  and  the  fortune  would  go  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  to  the  Sig- 
mundskrons,  to  whom  it  really  belonged. 
But  if  Greif  recovered  and  persisted  in  re- 
fusing  to  marry  Hilda,  the  greatest  injus- 
tice  would  be  done  to  the  widow  and  her 
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claujjlitcr.      lli'x's  vicws  of  \''i<Aii  wuuld  not 

o  o 

1)0  sutisficd  if  tlic  Sigmuiidskrons  received 
only  u  })iirt  of  tlie  fortunc  wliich  was  Icgi- 
timatcly  tlicirs,  and  Rex  thoiiglit  with 
liorror  of  tlie  monicnt  wlien  he  mifrht  be 
obli":ed  to  o^o  to  Greif  and  disclose  tlie 
truth.  He  was  a  man  of  very  streng  prin- 
ciples,  wliich  were  detaclied  from  any  sort 
of  moral  bclief,  but  it  seemed  as  though  his 
intelligence  were  conscious  of  its  failing,  in 
spite  of  all  his  reasoning,  and  were  always 
trying  to  supply  tlie  lacuna  by  Ijinding 
itself  to  its  own  rules,  to  Avliich  its  faitli 
had  been  transferred.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  if  Greif  coiüd  not  be  persuaded 
that  he  w\as  acting  foolishly  -it  woiild  be 
necessary  to  reveal  the  secret.  Rather  than 
that  Greif  himself  should  be  made  to  suffer 
what  such  a  revelation  implied,  it  would  be 
almost  better  that  he  should  die  in  his  un- 
conscious  delirium.  Human  life,  in  Rex's 
opinion,  was  not  worth  much,  unless  it 
afforded  a  fair  share  of  happiness,  and  he 
knew  well  enough  that  Greif  could  never 
recover  from  such  a  blow.      The    loss    of 
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l'ortiuie  woulil  l>r  iiotliiiiL;"  in  «oinparisuii 
witli  tlic  loss  of  iiaine,  and  witli  tlie  dis- 
lionour  to  Ins  doad  mothcr's  ninmuy.  Rcx 
knew  wliat  tliat  iiicniit,  tliouiili  cvcn  lic  Imd 
not  been  made  to  ])car  all  (hat  was  in  storc 
for  Oroil"  in  such  a  case. 

In  tho  dim  room  he  lookcd  at  liis  l)rother's 
face.  He  had  grown  so  mucli  accustomcd 
to  the  droninc:  sound  of  bis  ccaselcss  ravin<XH, 
as  bardly  to  notice  it  wben  be  was  in  the 
room,  thougb  it  pursued  bim  wbenevcr 
be  was  alonc.  He  watcbed  Greifs  pale 
features,  and  wondered  wliat  the  rcsult 
woiild  be.  If  Greif  died,  tbe  lonely  man  bad 
notbins:  left  to  live  for.  Greif  bad  come 
into  bis  life,  just  wben  be  was  beginning 
to  feel  witli  advancing  years  tbat  neitber 
fortune  nor  science  can  fill  tbe  place  of 
tbe  buman  affections.  As  for  tbe  love  of 
woman,  Rex  bad  never  understood  wbat 
it  meant.  He  bad  entangled  bimself  in 
more  tban  one  affair  of  little  importance, 
partly  from  curiosity,  partly  out  of  vanity, 
but  in  bis  experience  be  bad  never  found 
a  companion  in  any  woman,  nor  bad  lie 
VOL.  II  T 
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cver  known  oiir.  wlioiu  lic  woiild  not  liavc 
Icft  a(.  n  inonuMit'.s  noticc  i'nv  tlie  sakc  of 
any  oiie  out  oi  lialf  a  dozcii  occuj)ation.s 
and  amuscmcnts  wliich  plcascd  liiiu  Ijcttcr 
than  lovemaking.  To  tliis  singular  absence 
of  emotions  he  perhaps  owcd  liis  youthful 
looks,  at  an  age  wlien  many  mcn  are  grow- 
ing  grey  and.  most  sliow  signs  of  stress  of 
weather.  He  had  nevcr  cared  for  bis 
father's  socicty,  first,  because  he  had  lacked 
all  the  early  associations  of  childhood  on 
which  alone  such  affcction  is  oftcn  based, 
and,  secondly,  because  he  had  difFerecI  from 
him  in  all  his  ideas  and  tastes  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  able  to  think  for  himself. 
Their  relations  had  always  been  amicable, 
for  Eex  was  not  a  man,  even  when  young, 
to  quarrel  easily  over  small  matters,  and 
old  Rieseneck  had  sent  him  at  an  early  age 
to  Germany,  supplying  him  very  bounti- 
fully  with  money,  in  the  belief  that  he 
ought  to  atone  in  every  way  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  son  by  his  own  disgrace.  Be- 
yond  a  regulär  correspondence,  which  had 
never  savoured  much  of   ardent  affection, 
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tliore  liad  heen  notliing  to  uiiite  llic  two 
(luriniT  manv  voars  ]iast.  Tlien  Rox  liad 
takeii  the  tr()u])K'  to  lind  uut  liis  cousin, 
liad  liked  liim  more  aud  more,  und  lia«!  at 
liist  learued  that  lic  was  not  liis  cousiii  but 
his  brotlier.  Now,  as  lic  saw  liim  Ivinjr 
there  betwecu  lifo  and  death,  he  admitted 
to  liimself  that  he  loved  him,  and  that  he 
took  the  trouble  to  remain  aliv^e  merely  for 
liis  sake.  But  for  Greif,  that  fatal  lettcr 
would  have  been  enou^i^h  to  make  him  ^ive 
it  up. 

In  trutli,  the  life  which  Rex  had  con- 
descended  to  leave  in  himself  did  not 
promise  well.  The  physician  did  his  best, 
which  was  as  good  as  any  man's  when  he 
chose  that  it  should  be,  but  Greif  was  daily 
losins:  strenojth,  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  brain  showed  no  signs  of  disappearing. 
It  is  probable  that  if  he  had  been  thrown 
with  any  other  companion  than  Rex,  the 
great  doctor  would  have  shaken  his  head 
and  would  have  announced  that  there  was 
very  little  hope.  But  Rex  acted  upon  him 
as  a  stimulant,  and  his  impenetrable,  stony 
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cyes  iiiadc  ihr,  [»hysiciaii  IccI  as  tliouu^li  liis 
wliolc  repntation  were  at  staku.  'i'lie  latter 
ev(Mi  wriit  to  llie  Icngtli  of  sitting  ii[)  all 
iiiglit  whcii  tlic  paticnt  was  at  liis  worst,  a 
tliiiig  lic  liad  not  doiK^  for  man)'  a  l<jng  year, 
and  probal)ly  never  did  again  during  Ins 
comfortable  existence. 

Greif  was  going  to  die.  The  doctor  Lad 
very  little  doul)t  of  it.  In  all  bis  experi- 
ence  he  had  never  known  such  an  obstinate 
case  of  meningitis  in  a  man  so  young  and 
so  strong.  The  grey  morning  dawned  and 
found  him  and  Eex  standing  upon  each 
side  of  the  bed  that  looked  unnaturally 
white  in  the  gloom.  Still,  Greif  was  alive, 
though  liis  moaning  had  grown  very  faint, 
and  his  strength  was  almost  gone.  Kex 
held  his  breatli  every  now  and  then,  as  the 
sound  ceased,  fearing  lest  every  moraent 
should  be  the  last.  The  doctor  tried  to 
make  out  the  time  without  carrying  his 
watch  to  the  night-light,  failed  and  returned 
it  to  his  pocket  w4th  a  half-suppressed  sigh. 
He  had  done  all  that  he  could,  and  yet 
Kex's  stony  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  the 
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early  twiliglit,  and  liis  npuiatioii  was  at 
stake.  He  know  that  tlie  lliread  nullit 
break  at  any  momont,  biit  he  ])elieved  that 
if  ("Jn^f  lived  until  suiuisu  lie  woidd  live 
iintil  iiooii,  aud  die  about  tlirec  o'eloek  in 
the  day. 

'  Herr  Rex,'  lie  said  (juietly,  '  T  tliink  you 
had  better  send  for  Frau  von  Sijimunds- 
krön,  if  she  would  wisli  to  see  him.  You 
tohl  me  he  had  no  otlier  reL^tion  near.' 

Rex's  head  feil  forward  upon  liis  breast 
as  though  he  had  received  a  blow,  though 
he  had  knowii  all  throuoh  the  niiiht  that 
this  morninsr  mi<>lit  be  the  last,  and  the 
doctor  had  told  him  nothiug  unexpected. 
A  moment  later  he  left  the  room  quietly. 
He  Avas  met  by  a  servant  before  he  had 
goue  far. 

*  Teil  Karl  to  put  in  the  Trachener 
Stallions  and  drive  to  Simiundskron  as  fast 
as  they  can  go.  He  must  bring  back  the 
baroness  before  noou.    Your  master  is  dying.' 

He  would  have  turned  away,  but  the  man 
detained  him  with  a  question  he  did  not 
hear  at  first. 
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'  Wliat  (lid  }üu  say  V  hc  askcd. 

'  A  mcssengcr  has  just  comc  froin  Sig- 
inundskron  to  iiK(uirc,'  tlie  scrvant  said. 

'  I  w  iJl  -SL'L'  liiiii.  Give  tlic  order  to  Karl 
quickly,'  Said  Rcx. 

In  tlic  liall  a  queer  -  lookiiig  man  was 
brouglit  to  him.  Hc  was  onc  of  tliose  thin, 
wiry,  dark  and  straight-haircd  men  of  tlic 
Forest  wlio  secm  to  bclong  to  a  racc  not 
Gcrman,  wliatever  it  may  bc.  Hc  worc 
patched  leatlicr  brceclics,  from  the  side 
pocket  of  wbicli  protruded  tlie  hörn  handle 
of  his  long  knife.  His  legs  were  bare,  his 
shirt  open  at  the  neck,  his  waistcoat  with 
silver  buttons  was  flung  carelessly  over  onc 
Shoulder,  and  a  small  für  cap-  was  thrust 
back  from  his  forehead,  upon  which  a  few 
drops  of  Perspiration  were  visible.  His 
small  and  piercing  eyes  met  Rex's  boldly. 

'  The  baroness  sent  me  to  know  how  the 
young  .gentleman  was,'  he  said,  speaking  in 
the  Swabian  dialect. 

'  Herr  von  Greifenstein  is  dying,'  answered 
Rex  gravely. 

'  Then  I  had  better  go  and  teil  her  so,' 
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saiil  tlie  man,  ealiiil\-,  lliuiigh  liis  iaec  lull  at 
the  l)ad  iiews.  He  was  already  turiiing 
away  wlien  Kex  stopped  Lim. 

*  Have  you  come  oii  foot  V  he  asked,  look- 
in«]^  curiously  at  a  fellow  who  could  riin  ovcr 
from  Siixmiind.skron  and  (j-o  back  almost 
without  takiiiix  breatli. 

'  Of  coiirse/  was  the  answcr. 

'  Theii  you  ean  go  home  in  the  carriage. 
I  have  just  ordered  it.  Give  him  something 
to  eat  quickly,'  he  added,  tuniing  to  tlie 
servant,  '  before  Karl  is  ready.' 

'  I  shall  be  thcre  before  your  carriage,' 
observed  the  man  carelessly.  *  Especially  if 
you  will  give  me  a  drink  of  cherry  spirits.' 

*  Before  the  carriage  ?' 

'  Not  if  I  stay  here/  said  the  other.  '  But 
I  can  beat  your  horses  by  half  an  hour  at 
least.' 

'AVhat  is  vour  name?'  asked  Bex  while 
the  servant  was  gone  for  the  drink. 

'  Wastei.' 

'  Sebastian,  I  suppose  V 

The  man  shruijöfed  his  Shoulders,  as  thous^h 
to    say   that   he    did    not  care   for   such   a 
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civilised  a])|)('llMti<)ii.  Piox  took  out  liis 
pursc  ;in<l  gave  liim  a  gold  piccc,  a  gcne- 
rosity  clieited  l)y  liis  adiiiiration  for  thc 
fellow's  powcrs. 

*  Take  that,  Wastci,aiul  lierc  is  your  liquor.' 

Wastei  nodded  carelcssly,  slippcd  the 
muiicy  into  liis  waistcoat  pocket,  drank  a 
quarter  of  the  l)ottle  of  clierry  spirits  at  a 
draught,  and  toucliing  bis  cap  was  out  of 
tlie  door  before  Rex  could  speak  again. 

'Did  you  ever  see  that  fellow  before?' 
Rex  asked  of  the  servant. 

'  No,  sir,'  the  man  answered  rather  stiffly. 
'  I  am  not  from  these  parts.' 

Rex  returned  to  Greifs  room  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  found  the  physieian  Stand- 
ing where  he  had  left  him,  waiting  for  the 
sunrise.  They  both  sat  down  in  silence, 
watching  the  face  of  the  dying  man,  and 
listening  to  his  breathing.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  save  to  try  and  make 
liim  swallow  some  nourishment  onee  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  dawn  brightened  slowly,  until  a  soft 
pink  light  was  reflected  from  the  snow  out- 
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sidc  lipon  tlic  cciliii^  of  tlic  rooiii.  Il  wns 
ini(l-\\  intcr  still  and  ihr  iiii^lits  wcrc  long 
and  tho  days  sliort,  llic  .sun  lising  almost  as 
late  as  possiblc  and  setting  suddcidy  acrnin 
wlion  tlie  day  seemed  only  half  ovrr.  Whcii 
at  last  tlic  Icvcl  eastcrn  rays  sliot  iiito  thc 
Chamber,  Rex  and  tlie  doctor  rose  and  looked 
at  their  patient.  He  was  breathing  still, 
very  faintly,  and  apparently  without  pain. 

'  There  is  a  2)ossibility  still,'  said  Rox  in  a 
low  voiee. 

Thc  physician  glanced  at  liim,  and  sup- 
pressed  a  professional  slirug  of  the  Shoulders. 

'  We  shall  see  what  happens  at  noon,'  he 
answered,  but  the  tone  of  his  voiee  was 
sceptical. 

To  teil  the  truth,  he  believed  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  whatever,  and  so 
far  as  any  such  chance  was  concerned  he 
would  almost  liave  risked  going  home  at 
once.  Nevertheless  he  determined  to  stay 
to  the  very  hast,  partly  because  his  rcputa- 
tion  was  at  stake,  partly  out  of  curiosity  to 
watch  Rex  at  the  supreme  moment.  He 
suspected  that  the  Latter  was  in  some  way 
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|»i()r()iiii(lly  iiitorestt'(l  in  iIk;  (|uesti()ii  of 
Greifs  lifi^,  tliougli  he  foinid  iL  (juite  im- 
possible  to  iiiake  sure  wlietlicr  liis  jiiixicty 
procecded  from  Jitt'eetioii  or  IVoiii  some  more 
selfisli  motive.  For  tlie  preseiit,  liowcvcr, 
he  left  Kex  to  liimself  and  wcnt  to  liis  own 
room  to  rcst  an  liour  or  two. 

Tlic  time  passcd  vcry  slowly.  Kex's 
nerves  wcre  as  firm  as  tlie  rest  of  his 
singularly  well-knit  Constitution,  and  he 
was  never  weary  of  fulfilling  the  mechanical 
duties  of  a  nurse,  whicli  he  had  refused  to 
relinquish,  during  twelve  hours  at  least  of 
eaeh  day,  though  he  was  obliged  to  give  his 
place  to  an  assistant  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time. 

In  Order  not  to  be  idle  as  he  sat  beside 
the  bed,  Eex  drew  figures  and  made  calcula- 
tions  in  his  pocket-book.  Hc  seemed  to 
derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  his 
occupation,  for  he  looked  more  hopefully 
at  Greif  each  time  he  raised  his  head, 
thouo^h  the  hatter's  condition  showed  no 
apparent  change.  His  consolation  was  in 
reality  only  transitory,  for  when  the  clock 
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at  last  Struck  twelve  aiul  he  laid  his  work 
defiiiitely  aside,  it  scemcd  to  bim  tliat  he 
Lad  beeil  dreaming  and  tbat  tbe  case  was 
more  desperate  tbaii  ever.  Tbe  pbysician 
returned  and  stood  beside  bim,  but  lie 
loüked  at  Rex  more  ofteii  tbau  at  Greif. 
At  bist  be  biid  bis  band  upon  tbe  youngcr 
man's  arm  and  led  bim  away  from  tbe  bed- 
side,  towards  tbe  open  window. 

'  Herr  Eex,  I  would  say  a  word  to  you. 
I  firmly  believe  tbat  your  cousin  will  die  in 
a  few  minutes/  He  spoke  in  a  wbisper,  and 
Rex  bent  bis  bead,  for  be  tbougbt  bis  com- 
panion  was  rigbt. 

'  I  bave  a  tbeory/  continued  tbe  doctor, 
'  tbat  people  wbo  are  dying  are  far  more 
conscious  of  wbat  passes  around  tbem  tban 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  may  be  true  er 
it  may  not.  Let  iis  at  all  events  be  careful 
of  wbat  we  say  to  eacb  otber.' 

Rex  nodded  gravely,  and  tbey  returned 
to  tbe  side  of  tbe  dying  man.  It  was  just 
mid-day,  and  Greif  was  lying  on  bis  back, 
witb  bis  eyes  open.  Tbe  pbysician  bent 
down  and  laid  bis  ear  to  tbe  beart.     Wben 
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\\v  raiscd  liis  licad  anaiii,  lic  lookiid  alxtiit 
tlic  rouin,  soiiicw  lial  iicrvoiisly  av<)i(liii(r 
Rrx's  eyes.  All  a(  (»im'<!  liis  jitteiitiuii  was 
aiTcstod  ])}'  llic  soiiiid  of  luimini]^  foet  ont- 
side,  aiid  lic  ^laiiccd  quickly  al  liis  com- 
panion,  wlio  liad  also  licard  tlip  iioisc. 

It  was  tlie  siiprcme  momeiit,  for  Greifs 
consciousiiess  had  returned.  As  often 
liajipcns  at  tlic  moment  of  deatli,  a  violeiit 
pliysical  struggle  began.  Tlie  liglit  returned 
to  bis  eyes,  and  tbc  strengtb  to  liis  limbs. 
He  raised  bimself  upon  bis  bands,  and  sat 
up,  wbile  tbe  doctor  supported  bim  witli 
one  ann,  and  witb  a  quick  movement  put 
brandy  to  bis  lips.  It  was  tbe  work  of  an 
instant,  and  it  all  bappened  wbile  Eex  was 
Crossing  tbe  room.  Suddenly,  as  tbe  doctor 
w\atcbed  bim,  bis  eyes  fixed  tbemselves.  In 
tbe  next  instant,  be  tbougbt,  tbeir  ligbt 
would  break ;  and  tbe  body  be  supported 
would  collapse  and  fall  back  for  ever.  It 
was  tbe  last  gasp.  Tben  a  ringing  voice 
broke  tbe  silence,  just  as  Eex  bad  bis  band 
upon  tbe  latcb. 

'  I  will,  I  teil  you — be  is  mine  ! ' 
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Tlio  (loor  was  fliiiig  \vi«lo  open,  .ind  a 
womaii  oiitorod  the  rooni.  \lr\  liad  a 
Strange  impression  of  gokk'ii  liair  and 
gleaming  cyes  passing  liim  like  a  flash, 
like  the  leap  of  a  lioness  springing  to 
defend  her  young. 

The  doctor  looked  iip  in  astonishment. 
ßefore  he  could  help  himself  he  was  tlirust 
ruthlessly  aside,  and  Greif  was  in  other 
arms  than  his.  Hilda  bent  down  as  she 
hekl  him.  The  fixed  stare  ehanc^ed,  whik- 
the  doctor  was  craninc:  his  neck  to  see  what 
woiikl  hapj^en,  but  the  light  did  not  go 
out,  nor  did  the  piipils  turn  white  and 
dead. 

*  Hilda  !  Hikka  !  Hikka  ! '  His  voice  was 
fciint  but  clear.  One  moment  long^er  he 
gazed  into  her  face  and  then  sank  quietly 
back  upon  her  arm,  with  a  smile  upon  his 
•parted  lips,  his  fingers  seeking  her  hand 
until  they  Lay  quite  still  in  hers.  He  was 
so  quiet  that  Hilda  was  terrified.  "With  a 
low  and  piteous  moan  she  sank  upon  her 
knees  beside  the  bed.  It  was  a  cry  like 
nothing  those  present  had  ever  heard.     The 
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])liysi('iiiii  uiuler.stood,  iiiid  l)ciit  down  U) 
licr. 

'  I  tliiidv  we  liad  better  l)e  very  (juict/  he 
Said.     '  You  will  friglitcn  liim.' 

llildii  stared  wildly  into  bis  face,  and  saw 
tbcre  an  expression  tbat  transfixed  her  witb 
{istonisbment.  Slowly,  as  tboiigb  not  dar- 
ing  to  face  tbe  siglit,  sbe  turned  her  cye.s 
towards  Greif.  There  was  a  faint  colour  in 
bis  sunken  cbeeks,  and  he  was  breathinof 
regularly.  Hilda  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
breast  witb  all  her  migbt  to  smother  tbe 
cry  of  joy  tbat  almost  broke  her  heart. 

The  baroness  was  standing  at  tbe  foot  of 
tbe  bed  witb  Eex,  unconscious  of  tbe  tears 
tbat  streamed  from  her  eyes,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her  as  tbougb  in  prayer. 
Sbe  looked  like  tbe  figure  of  a  sainted 
woman  of  old.  As  for  Rex  bimself,  he  was 
trembling  a  little  and  was  conscious  tbat 
if  he  bad  attempted  to  speak  he  would  not 
have  beard  bis  own  voice.  But  otberwise 
bis  outward  demeanour  betrayed  notbing 
of  wbat  was  passing  witbin  bim.  He  knew 
as  well    as   tbe   pbysician    tbat  Greif  bad 
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siir\  iviMJ  tlic  iiiost  (l;in!4('i(»us  nioinciil  iunl 
tliat  lio  would  in  all  ]»r(»l>al»ility  rccover, 
and  lio  kiu'w  that  if  1 1  il<la's  suddcii  ontrance 
had  not  given  a  ncw  iinjudsc  lo  iIk^  ('l>1»ing 
life,  all  would  liavc  beeil  ovcr  by  that  timc. 
For  a  few  seconds  he  was  scarcely  con- 
scious,  though  he  looked  calmer  and  colder 
tliau  tlic  doctor  himself.  lle  saw  nothing 
but  Greif,  and  his  Impression  of  Hilda's 
appearanee  was  no  clearer  than  it  had  been 
when  she  had  ruslied  past  him  at  the  door 
wdth  a  o'lcam  like  a  meteor. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Greif  was  asleep.  If 
all  weilt  well  he  mioht  remaiii  in  this  statc 

o 

for  any  lengtli  of  time  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  Hilda  had  been  pre- 
vailed  upoii  to  leave  the  room  w^ith  her 
motlier.  The  assistant  took  his  place  by 
the  bedside,  and  Rex  was  with  the  doctor 
in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

^  Science  is  a  very  pretty  plaything,'  said 
the  great  authority,  stroking  his  grey  beard 
thoughtfully.  'You  know  so  much,  Herr 
Rex,  that  you  and  I  can  afford  to  look  at 
eacli  other  like  the  aii2^urs  and  laugh,  for 
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we  ccrtainly  kiiow  iiothiiig  at  all.  1  woiild 
liave  wagcred  my  rcputation  a)^ainst  a 
liospital  assistant's  pay.  that  oiir  fri(jii(l 
had  not  sixty  secorids  of  lifci  in  liim,  wlicu 
that  young  lady  a])pcarcd,  likc  a  fiery 
wlurlwind,  and  cauglit  liini  Ijack  to  earth 
in  tlie  nick  of  timc' 

'  Science  unfortunately  does  not  dispose 
of  such  young  hidies/  answered  Eex  with 
a  smile.  '  Tliey  are  not  in  tlic  pharma* 
copoeia.' 

'  She  is  the  most  extraordinary  one  I  ever 
saw,'  cbserved  the  doctor.  'There  is  a 
vitality  in  her  presence  that  affected  me 
like  electricity  in  a  water  bath.  She  has 
eyes  like  Sigmund  the  Volsung. — perhaps 
he  was  her  ancestor,  since  her  name  is 
Sisfmundskron.' 

*  He  is  Said  to  have  been,'  laughed  Eex. 

*  I  can  quite  believe  it.  Now  I  assure 
you  that  I  thought  it  was  all  over.  His 
heart  has  been  very  badly  strained,  and 
recently,  and  such  a  case  of  meningitis  I 
have  rarely  seen.  Of  course  he  had  the 
advantage  of  careful  treatment ;    but   you 
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may  treat  aiul  trcat  as  you  like,  if  tlic 
heart  is  weak  and  nervous  and  strained,  it 
may  stop  while  the  rest  of  tlie  body  has 
strengtli  enough  left  to  go  on  for  weeks. 
I  suppose  tliey  are  engaged  to  be  married  ? ' 

*  Of  course/ 

*  Did  you  hear  her  cry  out  tbat  she  would 
come  in  ?  Her  mother's  excellent  propriety 
would  have  kept  her  out.  But  the  young 
lady  knew  better  than  any  of  us  how  to 
save  bis  life.' 

Rex  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  when 
he  did,  he  turned  the  subject.  Soon  after- 
wards  he  went  away,  for  he  feit  that  he 
must  be  alone  in  order  to  think  over  what 
had  happened  and  to  regain  bis  natural 
equanimity. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Greif  would  now  recover  quickly,  and  it 
seemed  very  probable  that  in  that  case  he 
would  no  longer  hesitate  to  marry  Hilda. 
At  the  thought  of  her,  Eex  experieneed 
a  disa^reeable  Sensation  which  even  he 
could  not  understand  at  first.  Hitherto, 
bis  chief  preoceupation  had  been  the  mar- 
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ringe,  and  sc.arccly  an  liour  liad  passed,  so 
long  as  lic  liad  liopcd  tliat  Greif  would  live, 
in  wliicli  he  liad  not  contrasted  the  happi- 
ness  in  störe  for  liis  brother,  if  he  took 
Hilda,  with  the  misery  he  would  liave  tx) 
cncounter  if  he  persisted  in  liis  quixotic 
determination. 

And  now  that  Eex  had  seen  this  girl,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  and  thought  so  much 
durin g  the  last  ten  days,  he  wished  it  were 
possible  that  Greif  might  remain  Greif  with- 
out  her  love.  The  thought  was  so  selfish 
and  seemed  so  unworthy  in  his  own  eyes 
that  Rex  concentrated  his  mind  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  explain  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  feit  a  curious  disap- 
pointment  in  the  midst  of  his  rejoicing  over 
Greifs  improvement.  He  himself  had  been 
untiring,  faithful,  by  day  and  night,  in 
watching  over  and  taking  care  of  the  only 
human  being  he  loved  in  the  world.  He 
wanted  no  man's  gratitude,  but  he  had 
longed  earnestly  for  the  satisfaction  of  sav- 
ing  Greif  himself,  of  feeling  that  his  first 
attempt  at  living  for  another,  instead  of  for 
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liis  own  iinlividual  advantaü^o,  lia«!  Itccn 
crowncd  witli  success.  llc  Iiad  sparcd  iio 
fatigiie,  and  he  liad  snflfered  ovorv  varying 
torture  of  aiixicty  and  doul)tful  hupe  to  tlic 
cnd.  And  yct,  when  tbe  end  was  reached, 
Greif  was  dying.  Ncithcr  Rex's  care  nor 
Rcx's  devotion  could  havc  kept  him  from 
slipping  over  tlic  boundary.  Then  the  door 
Lad  opencd,  a  woman  liad  entered,  and 
Greif  had  revived  at  the  very  moment 
of  extinction.  A  bright -haired  girl,  with 
gleaming  eyes,  had  done  in  one  second  what 
neither  the  pliysician's  science  nor  Rex's 
loving  watchfulness  could  have  hoped  to 
do.  To  a  man  who  has  cared  little  for 
women  and  has  thought  miich  of  himself, 
it  is  humiliating  to  see  a  girl  accomplish  by 
her  mcre  presence  what  all  his  intelligence 
and  energy  and  forethought  have  failed  to 
brino'  about. 

Then  aorain,  Rex  saw  that  in  the  future 
there  was  nothing  for  Greif  but  Hilda.  Rex 
might  be  swept  out  of  existence,  but  so  long 
as  Hilda  remained,  Greif  would  merely  feel 
a  passing  regret  for  the  man  he  believed  to 
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bc  his  Cousin,  a  regret  wliicli  llildji'.s  lovc 
would  lit'l})  liiin  to  outlive  in  a  Ut\w  wccks, 
or  montlis,  at  tlic  most.  llr  liatcd  liiniself 
for  liis  selfishncss,  and  rcalised  tliat  a  new 
phasc  of  Ins  life  liad  bcgun  that  day. 

The  impulses  and  imprcssions  tliat  beset 
liim  were  only  transitory  and  not  likcly  to 
afFect  liis  conduct.  His  fondncss  for  Greif 
was  such  that  he  would  certainly  rejoice 
honestly  over  his  marriage  and  feel  the 
most  genuine  hopes  for  his  happiness.  The 
only  trace  the  passing  hour  would  leave 
with  him  would  be  an  unexpressed  antipathy 
for  Hilda.  He  knew,  or  he  thought  that  he 
knew,  how  easily  his  systematic  habits  of 
thought  could  conquer  such  a  tendency  and 
reason  it  away  into  emptiness,  and  he  went 
downstairs  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
brother's  future  wife  with  the  füllest  deter- 
mination  to  like  her  for  Greifs  sake,  and 
never  again  to  submit  to  a  frame  of  mind 
which  was  contemptible  if  it  was  not  utterly 
base.  Could  anything  be  more  inconsistent 
than  to  let  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  his 
brother's  recovery  be  clouded,  because  the 
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result  was  not  wln^lly  diic  to  himself  ?  (  ould 
auythiüg  l)e  more  absurdly  foolisli  thaii  to 
conceive  a  dislike  for  a  woinaii  whom  Greif 
must  mariy  to  be  saved  from  ruin  and 
sliame  ? 
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